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S Race EUmenU hiihe Indian Village 

the MSria Gonda, who show Dravidian institution? 
in tbeir prietloe form, the village Fanohayat is 
con6ndd in its jurisdiction to the village itself while 
a group of about 50 to 100 vlDagea U orgauised into] 
a patti ack no pledging Ibo authority of a ohief called 
the Sendia. 

A more advanced stage (a village formation and 
settle meat than that which the Kandh and Good 
village represents la furnished by the Munda^Dravi* 
dian village (as wo find it among the Mund&s and 
Or&ons for instance) in the Chdt& NSgpur Districts.^ 
We find here a very elaborate system of agrarian: 
distribution and settlement, tribal government and| 
ceotralised control. Bhuiuhari lands are allotted 
to the desendaots of the original founders, the head* 
man or chief of the village ( the common title 
‘Muoda' for the headman suggests that the Dravidiao 
and tlie 5'Iunda culture elements have mingled ), 
the village priest and the regular staff of artisans 
and menials, resident and entitled to their grain 
remuneration. There are also the Jilshto or village 
accountant, the BkSinfari or bailiff, the Go fait oi 
watchman, and the Ahir who Iccks after the vlllagt 
cattle. There are definite village bouudariM aD< 
equitable arrangomsnts hr the distribution of land 
The development of intensive cultivation and th< 
increasing pressure of population have sometimes 
led to the stage of redistribution of certain classes 
of holdings held by non-privileged families auc 
settlers. Exception is, however, made for landa fo; 
which permanent improvements or irrigation faoi* 

' Cf. District O&zettdsrs, Buebi sad Stntal PArgants, Aod mo&« 
graphs on Tbe bCnndss' and Tha Oroons' by the Editor of tbia 
jounial. 
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liti$8 hnvs be8D mad^. Tenant n/i'hta develop and 
are respected. The clearer of the juugle was the 
owner or spiritual head of the village or co*owner 
with his original associates, If be had an Tbelr 
descendants ovvD the jungle out of which the village 
w&s made;all elao are ^trajae or I'yots. Aaelabo- 
rate code of agricultural aucl gruing customs, forest 
and irrigation rules also develop, The strongest 
attachment to land U mauifeeted ae well as the 
feeling of individual proprietoiy right traonmltted 
from generations 

Originally the whole central table-land of Chot& 
Nsgpur was divided into path as or rural cemmunes, 
comprisiug from 10 to 25 villages, aud presided over 
by a divieional chief, called the rSjii dr manh* of tbs 
parhS, But this element in the tribal village system 
is fall log into decay. The pikhil divieions, however, 
still exist in their entirety in mauy tracts ; there are 
groups of from 10 to 24 villages, each of which has 
its own Munda or village head; while the whole 
comcQUDe is subject to a divisional headman called 
Msnki who in a few parhas a till colleota tbo 5xed 
rsQts payable by the villagers as well as other dues 
such as road'Oess and rakunials. Fortnerly the 
MSnki used to settle lend and other disputes 
OQOuring in the group of villages under hiejurisdio* 
tioD, and also exercised general supervision. Indeed, 
the .MSoki is an essential factor in the original 
polltioal organisation of the Munda raoes and m 
eaoh has existed everywhere among them, though 
not everywhere, under the same designation. Both 
amoog the Mundaa sod the Orfloos, the origioal 
sooi^ orge&iBation of the piudift and the polhioel 
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orgauisfttion of the Patti still survive. Among tho 
Mundas,^ for instance, in the Bhuinhari area of^ 
Banohi, oacU pSrbS consists of d to villages; 
in pAits of tUo Bhuinlinri area all tbo Bhulnhars 
or the descendants of tlio original settlers in tho 
villages of apHrliS being members of one kill ov sept. 
In each Purhn them U a standing committee ov 
Panohayat v/ilh permaoeut ofBcors whose titles such 
M Rfija, Biwan, Thilkur, Lsl, Psnde and Karti have 
be<n borrowed fi om their Hindu neighbours. The 
head of tho FarlrS for social purposes ia tlie Kart5 
and for political purposes was the Manki, the name 
and oftice of whom survive in a few tracts, since 
tho Hindu land-lords destroyed their independence.-* 
In some depend'int tenures in Singbhurn, as well as 
among the Hos and the San tils the manki has still, 
retained his office, lu tho Kbuntkatti area of Ranchi 
the names Manki and still survive. There is 

no standing com id it toe and there are no permanent 
officials, and the Pane hay at is composed, when 
occasion requires, of secular and sacerdotal headmen 
of the villages included in the Pattis, under the 
presidsDoy of tho Pat-Munda or occasionally of the 
MSnki. In cases of minor disputes a private 
Pauchayat^Dsiiting of members of the same sept 
or viflage U oonveued. A president or Sir Panoh 
Is elected and he, with the aid of the two asseseors. 
Mieotsd by each party, decides the questioo at issue. 
Kay not the title of the President as well as 
the procedure have spread far beyond the oo&finee 
of ChoU Nagpur and percolated through all the 


• Ct, S. C. Roy, Th9 Mttnda. 
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Ig^ver str&ta of the Hioda commonity ? Similarly 
ArooDg the Oraou the Parha Panchayat ie etlll to be 
found exerciMng iU jurladietion over a group of 
villages ; all matters afleeUog a whole Tillage and nob 
merely individual disputes between vlllagee» matters 
of religion, dates of festivals, disputes almost flags aa 
well as customary rules of sport and liunt aro decided 
by the maetiDg of tlie Parha Paaobayat wbioh is 
periodically held. The Parha Panchayat ie presided 
over either by a Kartalia or Muicbys. This assembly 
is a court of appeal aguost the deoinons of the village 
Fanchayata; it also desis with offeucee against 
caste and tribal custom. The office of the Eartaha 
is hereditary; that of the Mukbya is osly held sc long 
as the holder is fit to perform bis duties. Most of 
the other Dravidiao tribes and septs liave also 
similar Panchayat organisatioos. Tho Bautiss, 
probably Dravidian in thoir original affinides, have 
a repreaeutativc assembly fur groups of from fire 
to fifteen villages called Mendala which Is presided 
over by a hereditary official knovo as the Mahant> 
May not the standing lasembly of the Pasohsyat 
Md the Mandall or circle of five, seven, tea or 
hundred villages in Bengal and elsewhere have tbrir 
original affiaittea in these vital Dravidiao or Mood* 
institutioDS ? 

Nowhere has tbe original political ofgauUaiiaQof 
the Monde races, the iudigeooas village system based 
upon a federal union of villages under a subdivisiaDsl 
hesdnao seen at its best than among the Hosof 
Singbhum* who under a suitable systees cf pvotss* 

'‘ O.SiitrMSaitKr, Si/Umt. ' . 
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tive admiDistratbn have etill retained intact much 
of the original social organisation. The indigenous 
organisation has been adhered to at the settlements 
and it is aignificant that the British administration 
has utilised tribal governraent and tenures. The 
whole of Kolhan is divided into groups of 5 to 20 
villages, each under a Manki or divisional head mdn ; 
the latter are all subject to the authority of the 
Hankie, who are assisted by Tahsildars or village 
accountants, and by Dakuae or constables appointed 
by the Hank is. Every Munda is responsible for 
the payment of the revenue, and for the detection 
and the arrest of criminals in bis Tillage to the 
Hanki, who is in his turn is responsible to Government. 
For acting as revenue collectors, the Hankie receive 
a commission of 10 per cent and the Mundas 15 per 
cent of the revenue which passes through their hands. 
Besides these duties, the Mankis and Mundas each 
in their degrse have certain Informal powers to 
decide village disputes and questions of tribal usage. 

It is an easy transition from the advanced type 
of the Hunda-Dravidian village in soutb*weetern 
Bengal and Chota Nagpur area to the village com- 
muoities of the Madras Presidency. The resem¬ 
blance is more manifest particularly in the Weet 
Coast districts of the south. In Malabar and Coorg, 
where democratic tribal traditions are still vital and 
potent in the formation of economic and social 
structures though feudal and monarchical tendenolea 
have sometimes superveoed. 

All over the south of India, we have living 
traoQS of clan division. The basis of the territorial 
oegtaMiou, ooming down &om very early times in 
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tbd tfouth 7A6 the Kad or Nado. Sucb das diviuoos 
form indeed the natora) land*mark for defining the 
jurisdiction of kiogdome and of ehiefahipa such ae 
thoee of the anoieut Cberaa, Oholas, Panday an 9 or tho 
Follgars. Petnuasta of thia tribal, territorial organi* 
eatioD are, hovaver, moat evident in Malabar and 
Coorg. In Malabar, the Nadu divieiona are atill 
governed on a clan baaia and the Nadukuttanie or 
lueetinga represent (he deinocratio tribal gathennga 
like those of the Eandhs or of the Oraona. The 
Xakka among the Coorgs oorrespoods to the Muttha 
amoDg the Kandh tribes aod is comprehended within 
the Nad or clan region. The Simatoka corresponds 
to the chief of a whole diefriot or region to be found 
among alt Mnnda and Dravldian tribe b throughout 
Indie. 

The SoQth-Western coast of lodia has remained 
in comparative geographical isolation and haa been 
more or has free froio the encroach men U of the 
centralised state. Malabar never submitted to 
Mahomedan govern me ot, and Mahomed an suproinacy 
lasted for not more than 30 years. lu the 
Malayslam ooaotry ibe territorial unit of organisatiore 
for civil purposes is the The tara cooMita of 

several Nayar houses called (anpottfs. Each tor* 
word coniists of the mother and her children. Tba 
eeuior male member, who is called tha iSTaraavon. it 
the Karta of the fitcuily. The Karnavm of aosh 
(oruord originally formed the assembly which 
conducted the aifaln of the Tara, From these 
ICaroavans were elected MokbyasUra, PracDaaigal, 
and Tathastar (chief man). They eonrasd msstiage 
(kuUms)o£ the nadu or nod aod ^ased be&va Um 
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the matters to be disouseed, and carried out the 
deoiaion of the assemblies. According to the 
number of bouaee, the assembly was called the three 
hundred, the 6ve hundred, tho six hundred. In a 
South Tra van core inscriptioD, dated 371 M. B., the 
organisation is referred to as Vexat-Taranuru, or tho 
six hundred o( Venad, and one of their duties 
evidently related to the working of temples and 
charitable institutions connected therewith. As a 
Venad svas divided into 18 distrlcte in ancient days ^ 
there might have been altogether eighteen six 
hundred in the country ( N. Subramani Alyar). 
But it is chiefly as a political body that they played 
a most important part in the history of the country 
as a bulwark against the tyranny and oppression of 
the Rajas. 'These Nayars, being heads of the 
Calicut people, resemble the parliament, and do not 
obey the kings' dictates in all things, but cliastise 
his minister when they do unwarrantable acta/’—so 
records the diary of the Tellicherry Factory, 174C 
(quoted in Thurston’s South Indian Tribes and 
Castes )- Once Id twelve years the Nayars of Kerala 
used to meet on the banks of the Bharata river at 
a place called Thirunavayi. In this ^parliament' 
{nu»hamu)ehan\) every dispute not settled was dieouf* 
and decided.^ This parliament as well as the assem- 
bliee of the nadus were convened either by the I^jas 
or the people themselves. The me stings called by 
the people served to protect them from the oppreesiou 
of their tolere. This system seems to have retMued 

* After tibe mMtifig of maha-aukban oeaaad to bo hold an Msombly 
tiiod to maot roguUrly at UadboUakam trad aftorvarde at 
Tridiur ia tbe Brumtts*a<Matbaia. 
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its efficieocy do wo to the timo of tbe Bntiab occupa* 
tioQ. With the adveot of British rule their political 
and executive power deolloed. but this haa sot 
prevented their rights of social government from 
being curtailed or aaffered to fall into disuao. AH' 
tbe adult members of each tartrard in a Kara take 
part in the general meetiog usually held at tbo 
Kara«Yogam temple attached to the Kara or desom 
( or ihe tans and the anisam \ which is still tbe 
territorial unit Near tbe temple there sre tbe iauk 
and the baoyaa tree with its platform ( al'tara ) or s 
wooden platform (thathu ]. The assembly is often 
called nizhaliiirika, (a sitting under the shade) 
presided over by tbe Asao and passes roles of social 
govern moot The Asan and the four leading 
viraninars meet aud discuss details of the conduct 
of social ceremonies in particular bouses enjoining 
all to help by contriburioos and mauual labour. 
They collect fees on talUMlUt sainhandhamt or death. 
Every Nayar house would also reserve one or more 
cocoaout trees for tbe common fund aud pay oontri' 
butions towards the periodical festivals and cereroonies 
of the temqle. The Karayogam baa also to most the 
expenses of communal amusemecits and reoreatiooB,^ 
village plays which dramatise stories irom the 
Pursnas, the Ramayana and tbe Mahabharata. Tbe 
artisans, menisU and functionaries pf the Karayogam 
are the carpenter, tbe blacksmith, ihe (Aoniaa, the 
barber, the wasbercnan, the goldsmith, the astrologer, 
the maroA, the tantri and the emhronMiK. AD 
other important oaates ioclndiDg the Pulv^ as 
as the Christians abo have their feiro y yows while 
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the Brnhmana hftVd their Sahhas and samuliams in 
their gvumamfi and ctgrdliTntrams but the menials 
end fund bn ones ore dlflbrontithe vi IU go in every 
case ebons the snmo vorpomto spirit iii the decision 
of disputes, and the Au tun onions social and economic 
mana<*emG!it 

In Cocliin (ho fidiciiikeu congregated in their 
Karas or Kadavus ( literally, shoro ) liave their head- 
nfhn called Valm-aravar who is appointed by the 
royal sea! uiiJ Is given n sword with a gilt handle. 
Bulow him arc tlio wlio aro heads of Karas. 

The Poimmdans c^iiry out the orders received by the 
Valj-arAvars fron tho S«r)<ar and from the com¬ 
munity, which is d Is I Him ted over a large number 
of viiliigf‘s. Similarly the ly.havas liave their head¬ 
man called the Thadnn, the Adliikari of seven defame 
or villagua and tho Kurit.y Cliettys their Valia- 
m up 111 with their class of secondary dignitaries and 
oillccTS. All cast os Including the hill tribes have 
their headmen and o(Deers with corresponding func¬ 
tions cti true tod (o them by the rulers of Malabar. 
In Tra van core the headmen of the Izhava casts are 
the Cbannans and Panikhaiis invested with these 
titles by tb'e Bajes, and the limits of tbelr jurisdio- 
tlon ivere generally 6xcd in the charters (^tvrame) 
received by them from their rulers. Their sutborily 
has remained supreme xvicbm these juriedictlooe iu 
all social matters though this Is being ousted by the 
present tendsnoy towards centralisation. Thesoclo- 
juridical orgauisetiun in the Sooth West coaet Is 
based upon the family group into which ills various 
tnbes and castes have been divided Id tbelr settle- 
meet in the country, each with more or less dcDoed 
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territorial limfta. The Brahuans arc groapod in 
grdmcs, tbo Nayara aod otltcr cnstea in thenn anrl 
cheris, aarl tlie affnirs of the eonimunily are under tlm 
maTiagemcnt of the headmen and a acoondary cliteeof 
dignlUrlea (Gramini, Karnavan, ^fuJula), Thandun). 
The territorial unite are the and chevi, and 
later the detham and ( vil!a <40 and hamlet ), 

with iu ioatitution of headmen (also called Pad, 
Beehadbepati, Beshwali, etc. ), hei’editary vtlUge 
eoevante { CUernJanmaknr) and village punebayat 
and the eystem of police and cratcli'ward of in any 
gradea down to the village watch and finally the 
nadu or nada, a whole district, wUh its 4'oofnms or 
aseemblies of several hundreds. 

In Goorg the aocio-Juridical oi^iiisation is of 
the aame type. The territorial an(t Is this ur or 
village which consists of scvcial or famiing 

bouses. The Takka assisted hy the rilhige eld«n 
looks after the village manageinent. The 9<od or 
district, and the stmc or region represent tha larger 
adminietratlve divisions in ihc indigenous system. 
The Takka decides coses of iminonvlity, violation of 
oneie rules, or social etiquette relating to the national 
dress, Attendance at all impurtnnt village fostivuls, 
eto. If the Takka cannot s*.*Ulc a dispute, he 
convenes a no<fa If the parties cannot 

accomniodate themeclvca in the presence of the 
nadn and tnulj/asfaina, the question is referred to 
the s>motoi;cr. Every nod has three to Sve 
there are four timaioka$ in Coorg proper. Thk 
system of government by takkas, nadai and sioio- 
toibu had formerly an elective basta Enn now 
it is still playing an importsat part ia vat tars of 
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rural ecoQomj, domestic' moralityj village oustomj 
petty dispute and religious observance. 

We thus see the elemeuts of the Munda and 
Dravidiau communal village and tribal organisation 
surviving in the social and economio structure. 
Enumerating briefly the characteristics of the 
Munda'Bravidian polity ^ve have the following: (1 ) 
territorial division and sub*division of the tribe and 
clans ; (2 ) tribal Jurisdictions as w«j 1) as central and 
local government by panebayats presided over by 
village headmen and acku owl edging the authority of 
a divisiopal chief; ( 3 ) the communal control of the 
unoccupied waste or forest and an agrarian economy 
under the scattered fleld system ; (4) the communal 
employment of a staff of village officers, artisans sod 
menials who are given plots of land out of the 
village settlements; ( 5 } the communal apportion¬ 
ment of revenue burdens, services, etc. according to 
the tribal hierarchy; and (C) the reservation of a 
plot of land for the worship of the local gods. In the 
old Munda-Bravidian villages in South-West Bengal, 
the hereditary and originally tribal character of the 
village chief is obvious, and the first form of the 
interferenoe of the State was not that of adopting 
the headman but of supplementing him by a second 
officer who oould keep accounts of the king’s revenue 
share of the grain, and who was called Mahato, 
and afterwards pandya, patwarl, karan and other 
local titlea Something of the same kind is the 
typloal form in the South-West coast of India. In* 
the village of the DaKban Districts of Bombay, traces 
of the ancient Bra vidian allotment of lands for the 
head man. the accountant and others of the village 
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staff are equally umvetsal. The icatan land, occaeio- 
oally held as tmom or free of revenue charge b 
coodned to the bead mao, the and to the 

Mahar wetcbmaD. Bat id other parts, io Berar, 
for instance, the barber, the sweeper, and other 
TilUge-servanU had their petty servioe lands, ab 
least when these grants had not been absorbed, as 
they sometimss were, by some great cbieftaios of later 
Umos. It is reosarkable that Manu allows certain 
revenue officers the privilege of a certain area free 
of charge and that this landed privilege is assigned 
to the chief of a small group of villages. Tbns 
the king adopts the older organisation of sgricultorsi 
society as be appoints a head of each village, a 
head of a small groop of ten, and a bead of a district 
of hundred (desmakb ), etc.^ 

In Chots Kagpor and the adjoioiog districts of 
Chbatlsgarb we hod every stage of village orgsDi* 
sation developed by the Hauda-Dravidlan. and races 
The latter were as great colonisers as the Hajpuls; 
and the centre of their organisaUon in Chota Nagpur 
is as important u Oiidh and Bajpntana which pve 
us the best data for reooDStracting the Rajput or 
Aryan social organisation. ^ First we 6Qd in the 
Munda constitution the divisiooe of the tribal ter¬ 
ritory into a number of villagee, each under its own 
headman (the Munda) and also the udIod of tea 
or twelve adjoining villages {the Farbe), having 
its own tribal prteat Secondly, in the Qond ril* 
lagea of Cbhatisgarh, vs find the headman asnated 
by four or more offirials, composing the rillag# 

* BtdechPov^l, Stvdy i»eHfiii mittM i.R. X.B^ 19$1. ' 

' Ci Bada^owall, Zernd y iU m iarfta . 
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Panchft^&t. Thirdly, thd transition to the elabo¬ 
rately organised villagea of the Oraons (Dravidlane) 
amongst who at the Fanchayat ia composed of the 
elders of the village Incloding the Munda or the 
villego headman, the Pahan or village priest and 
Mabto or tho village accountant—an official who 
ultimately became the prototype of the Karan and 
(he Patwari of (he Bengal and the North-West, 
the Kulkarni of Bombay and the ^arnam of the 
Sooth. Except the Pahan, these offioers do not 
like the Munda and Qond headman hold a separate 
tract of land as an appanage of their office but they 
have allotments in the three cultivated tracts of 
land set apart for the clans of Bbuiohars or original 
settlers whence the Munda, Pahan, or Mahto are 
chosen. Lands have been held in communal tenuree; 
redistribution has been the practice until lately, and 
in this not only the land held by the euborJinate 
cultivators but also those of the headman have 
ootne into the common stock. The Drnvidiaos who 
superimposed the central government of the Rajas 
over the simpler and more primitive tribal type of 
village organisation eoUp^ud the authority of tho 
Mankis who thus dropped into secondary position, 
omverted the lots rdserve<l for the old tribal Manjhis 
and Bhulnhars into royal demosne and continued the 
petty allotments made for the village and district 
gods ( Gramdeoti, Dooauli etc. 1 adding to them the 
resevred trees or the sacred village grove or again 
the > reserved allotment for the mother-goddeps 
worshipped in vanoua parts of India iu images made 
of w<xid as Devi, Bhagwati, etc, Allotments for the 
eupport of artisacs and village menials including the 
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wabchm&Q w«ro also msdo or eoutinued, aod a 
5tef?ard or headman in tb« ro^al interest called MalUo 
was grafted on to the old village etaif, and he was 
provided with an ex-offieio landholding HU the 
earlier village official a. It U characteriatio that 
throughout the S<»Qlb» the holding of land in virtue 
of hereditary village office or service (Manjaro) ia 
everywhere known. The Walton or land lieldex- 
oSioio by village headmen aud contiMoed by 
medan adminielration in Centnl and Western 
India is a distinct Dravidian intftitutjoo. The eacred 
groves common to iho Munda and Dravidiao tribaa 
and the iostitnlion of the royal demesue worked by 
meninle in many parU of India, as we find in 
Coorg, for instance, are distinct aboriginal survivals. 
Peodatory estates, jagirs, tduqtkns, aod zennderis 
in the Central Provinces end Berar are si^uiUrly 
the distinct vestigee of the strong cent ml govern* 
ment of the Gonds who placed tlie great Raja in 
the most important domain and grouped the other 
territories into greater or lesser chief a estates, 
around tbe former. Similarly in Milabar vo find 
the rajas occupying the oeutral territory and tbe 
lesser chieftains grouped aronnd him in sub faudal 
relationship. The outlying districta of a oooquered 
territory were, in the Dravidian saheae» uenslly 
occupied by cbier«( Ghat wale of Chota Nagpur sod 
Southern and Wee tern Bengal, and PoHgan ^ 
Southern India) who were wardens of esteoiivw 
marohea, aod their sucoeaeora at tbia day ooenpy 
the poeidoD of conuderahle zemiodace. lo Ufge 
estates belonging to single owoen in diflereot pMts of 
India owe thefr engin a B»oy cam tiw ftrodf 
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Dravidian rule by ohlefs and thoir Sardare. The 
j^ravidiane, iadeecl, founded and consolidated* the 
present lend revenue system of India. Tbe Maho* 
meodane, the Kaharattas and (he British have 
enccessfully grafted on tbe Dravidian village organi* 
sation their own ofliolals, patels, or desmuklie or 
pandyas for the a^atematlo collection of the revenue, 
or utiliaed the old ofBcials, the Manki headman 
and the Dravidian accountants. They recognised 
tbe hereditary rights of certain leading families, 
*‘proprietors” who built the forte round which the 
huts of the villagere cluster, continued the jagirs 
and smaller grants, and in many cases retained even 
the allotments for the village menials and the village 
gods®. 

The village or iamily groups aggregated* into 
unions called nadvs with some kind of chief, acting 
in assemblies, represent clearly In South India tbe 
same continuity of the Dravidian eyetem of the 
central government ot chiefs or rajas superadded to 
tbe more primitive republican system, characterised 
ae it is by divisions of the territory on a tribal basis 
under ths hereditary headmen of the villages and the 
chiefs or headmen in council. In village and city 
planning tbe division of tbe Indian village or city 
l&topSfA^ aodpa^ftV each with Its central site, the 
residsnoe of tbe headman is a replica of the Dravi- 
dian divieion of the tribal region into Barbas or 
Dessms or Pattis each having Its central village, 
goob as the Chaputa village of a manki-patti in 
Chota Nagpnr. Snob a territorial division ie still to 
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be found where DrayidUo institutions survive, or 
where Dr&yidiau intluence made itself felt ae in the 
eastern regiona of the Mediterranean, Asia Minor 
and Sooth Western Asia along the old Indian trade 
routes®. The question may be discussed whether 
any affinities of the MuDda*Drayidian village settle- 
mont and organisation with the inititutiou found 
among the more primitive and auioclhououe trlbea 
in Sooth India, Madagascar, Lover Burma or the 
Malnya Peninsula can give the anthropologist a clue 
to the solution of the vexed question of social origios 
iu Southern Asia. The division of the tribal territorj 
and central and local government by cnunciii presided 
over by village head men and acknowledging the 
autliority of a divisiona) chief arc fuand among mrmy^ 
of the primi^ve tribes in South Eastern Asia and 
the Malaya'Archipelago. In Sumatra, each village 
is divided into sections called the tolae or 

bsmlets of a Dravidisu village, and while each lalvs 
elects its headman, the headsbip of the vilfsgo is 
hereditary, as is that of the marga or union of 
viUagee, answeriog to the Dravidian jydffia. In 
Fiji, each village has its headman who ie called 


Turunga Niboro, and the provincial chief Mbidli, 
who exactly answers to the Dra v id it n hlanki, while 
the supreme master of (he confederated provicoes or 
psrhm is called Hoko. These Eijiaos also, like tba 
Marya or tree Gonds and other forest tribes who 
are descended directly from the matriarohsi tre^ 
worshippers, nod not partly from the sons of the 
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mountain, like the Kundas and their congenera, 
treat the 'Children boro from parents belonging to 
the confederacy ae children cf the village where 
they ore born, and bring up all the boya and young 
men together in a building exactly answering to the 
Dhucakuria or bachelor’s hall of some Indian forest 
racee, while the girls are brought up by a village 
matron. They are also, like the Dravidians of the 
Madras and Malabar coasts, experienced and adven¬ 
turous seamen, who have, like tho Northern Vikings, 
learnt without foreign assistance bow to make canoes 
fi t fo r die ta n t V oy ages T he pro bo 'Dra vid Ian s were 

the first rice'grow era and it was they who followed 
cocsmuzial methods In.agriculture and established the 
elaborately organised system of communal economy 
and village government. There has been a good deal 
of ethnic intermixture and superposition of the 
sucoeasive economic and social stages, each murking 
a rise iu organisation winch has ouly faint survivals. 
There has also been a great deal of migration in 
ancient times and the institution of the village 
community has tr&velied, like other things, far and 
wide. It is believed by some that it was by way 
of the Bupharatos valley that the Indian village 
oommuni^es made their way into Europe, for th'eir 
village system is exactly reproduced in that of 
Palestine, where at the present day the Unds are 
every year distributed amoug the cultivators exactly 
Id the way that is usual in India. It was there that 
they apparently first found out bow to make 
the grasses develop into wheat and barley, good 
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sabstitates for their Indi&n gra^s developed into 
rice or ragi. Tboe it ie probable that whllo the 
domestic aoimals came to Europe irom West Central 
Asia the older staple crops appear to have come 
from South East Asia, from Asia Minor or 
Nortbern Falestioe. The system of rural ecoDomy 
and village settlement ultimately found its way 
ioto Westero Europe vhere it had a different and 
chequered carreer. These are mattera crhii^ 
caunot be finally decided before evideoce iu the 
following directions converge; the anthropo* 
metric affinities of racial types, the affinities in 
language, myth and social customs as ^ve)l ae the 
testimony of stone, iron and wood implemeiits in the 
diverse regions marked by homogeneity in physical 
and social types and species. 

But some of the Indian evidenco is sufficiently 
clear and definite The Fanchayats or the village 
oouDelia and the village or ward policemen as well 
as the ellotmenta of lands for village officials and 
menials are, however, the most vital of the Muada* 
Dravidian survivals, still found wherever the socaal 
composition shows a large aboriginal admUtenB» 
The PauebayaU and the commnnal villages have not 
been obscured wbetiier by the hfitaksbara and 
Dayabbaga codes of property, or by the hfabomedaa 
super-imposition of over-lords, fiefs and feudal tenoret 
or again by the British super-imposition ^ the righis 
of individual property. In Bengal the oniras of 
villages in a circle, wxndola and pevnehagrstna ot 
five villages, the officers now o^led tiid moaiaWfli 
and the pemfihagramihit the divisooa nf viUagss and 
orban eong^^atioca intojMyAcMudjKiyyiv 
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larger <ii?isiuns now called pargenas have their 
original affroitics with Munda iostitutiooa. In tbo 
gradoal process of absorption of the Manda-Dravi- 
diaos to the Hindu social organisation, we find 
survivals of their polity in the ]ranclmyets of almost 
all the non'BrShinaii castes. In mattetH of social 
admloistration each caste is an autonomous unit 
having its headman and peon and often its vice* 
headman. Appeals against the decision of Uie 
vil)age*hcadinan, whose jurisdiction extends over 
each endogamous Bubdivlsfoii of tbo caste or tribe 
in each village, are referred to a higher tribunal 
consisting usually of a council of these headmen, 
presided over by the tribal or caste chief, or head. 
This tribunal exercises its authority over a number 
of villages, the number varying with the strength 
and disti'lbution of the communities concerned. 
In South India the territorial jurisdiction of such 
a tribunal is variously known as a Nadu or Patti, 
both of which denote old tribal divisions of the 
Dravidians. In most castes the decision of the 
second court are subject to a third or even to a 
fourth tribunal, the constitution of which varies with 
sdoioat every caste. In some castes several Nads 
are grouped together under the jurisdiction of an 
officer called Pattskharam, Periya*Naitan, Perla* 
Dorai, Padda Ejaman, Baja, Qadi-Nattan, eta 
Sometimes the deoisions of Pattakars are referred to a 
board of Patt&kars; and sometimes, svhen Brahma- 
nical iafiusDce is stronger, to a guru. Such arc Ibe 
vestigial remains of the old Mando'Dravidian tribal 
organisatioD, seen in its purer form even to<day in 
Ghota Nagpur, M^abar, Coebin and Coorg, with 
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its diviaioDs of tribal territory ioto a number of 
vlllagos, each under its headman» its groups and 
unions of vill^es called pdrhas or Pattis or Nadua 
and the hierarchy of tribunals composed of the board 
of headmen presided over by a chief or a Raja nbo 
still exercises a cortaio vague supremacy 07er a 
group of tribal divisions. Caste admiuistratioQ is 
of a strictly bisrarohioal character like tribal adminis¬ 
tration ; and monarchical or republiosn forms snrvivo 
AS vestiges of tbs older tribal types. In each casto 
tribunah agaioj wo find the two assessors selected 
by each party advocating oach side of the case 
before the Panebayat as we find io the tribal oonnrila 
among the Mnadas and Oraons, for iustanoe^ in 
Chota Nsgpnr. Among almost all South Indian 
castes matrimosia) disputes are sent after a prelimi* 
nary enquiry by the village headman to the bead 
of the Nadu who decides them with the help of a 
few Tillage headmen. This is clearly a vestige of 
the Dravidiso enstom of the sauebion of marrUgee 
by the chief Tornlng to the agrarian aettlement, 
we find that in the Munda-Dravidian village organi¬ 
sation khunt lots are divided into blocks, oae for tho 
chiefs descendants, ono for the ft>ahu>*s and one for 
tlis tribal priest’s. Vestigial remains of this are edil 
to be found among many Dravidian tribes and castes 
in the south who etiU set apart the fines levied 
by the Panebayat under three heads, for the Birkar, 
for the members of the panebayat and for the priest, 
la Sandor State, Bellary, the firat third is still 
paid into the state coffers, whenoe it is handsd 0V9S 
to desemng charities. Among the Pallsos of Sottti 
India, a fine of B& l^is thu apfmtkoed; 10 aa, 
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goen tc the Aramanai, i. &, palaoe or governmeut; 
5 as. towards foasting tbs villages; the llaagali and 
Odnmpillu reoeive aasaa eacb> the barber and 
dhobi get 1 anna each. The village sweeper or 
scavenger, Kulawadi tothi, or kutwar, as be is 
differently called, (s th^ guardian of the village 
boundaries, and hie opinion was often taken as 
authoritative in all casee of disputes about land in 
many parts of India. I'his position he perhaps 
occupied as a representative of the pre*Aryan 
tribes, the oldest residents of the couotry, and bis 
appointment may have also been partly baaed on 
the idea that it was proper to employ one of them 
as the guardian of the village lands, just as tbo 
priest of the village gods of the earth and del da 
was usually taken from these tribes. The reason for 
their appointment seems to be that the Hindus 
still look on themselves to so mo extent as strangers 
and interlopers in relation to the gods of tbe earth 
and of the village, and consider it necessary to 
approach these through the medium of one or other 
member of the non*Aryan communities, who were 
former owners of tbe soil. The words Bhumka 
and Bhuniya for the village priest both mean the 
lord of the soil or belonging to the soil. But 
withxegard to the common ownership of the pasture 
lands, water*courses and the village temples in tlio 
IndchAryan village community, it would be difficult 
to say whether ‘Munda or Bravidian institutions 
found ready to hand were copied or whether they 
were natural outgrowths of early Aryan tribal con- 
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dItioDS or whether they were ioeTiUble under the 
ooDditioQS of ladiaa economic geography and phyaio* 
grapby. We find in Mann that grazing grounds are 
the common property of the Tillage; the people 
enoroaohiDg upon them are liable to penalties; 
and Yajnavalkya alto Uya down eubeUniially the 
saioe rule. This was so cren as early as the Vedic 
age when it was called Kbila or hbiij'a, as surround* 
ing the plough land. The Tillage land appeen 
obo to include adjoining forest tracts over which the 
entire village has a coomon right Besides these 
there were the water course, the village temple and 
the village gods, which were the oomntnnal p^ope^ 
ties of the entire village. And even with regard to 
the arable land occupied or cultivated by tbs ril* 
lagers which wu oonaidered to be the separate 
property of the joint families, we find a trace of 
the cooioiunal right of the village io the rule that 
such lands could not be alianated without the consent 
of the entire village ( Milakehara, Chap. T, Sec, 1). 
In sneh cases the question of origioa is not eeay to 
solve. A nearly oertain test of Unnda-DravidUi 
affinities may be found in the regional prevaleooe of 
the worship of local spirits, and the sacredoasi 
ascribed to the earth, fields and trees. This anthro¬ 
pological teat should be applied for disorimigration 
between Bravidian or Aryan political forms and 
institutioDs, Agalo, tbe data furnished by oompa- 
rative ethnology help us a great deal in finding out 
the gradation of social values io Aryan ofigio and 
development and iu isolating, aocordiogly, the dntlae- 
tive features of tbe Aryan poUtj. 

Thus difficult though it may be to sift tbe Aryan 
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observancea and rural practioes, we may yet enume¬ 
rate briefly the characteristica which beer upon the 
evolution of the Aryan village community. 

(I ) The Aryan aettlemeot correaponde to the 
Munda-Dravidian division of tribes and villages 
into exogamous dans ; but unlike the latter these 
are not totem istic but eponymous. Common descent 
from a saint replaces oonneotion of totem even as 
the bolding of land fu oommon supersedes tribal 
bonds under the control c( a local chieftain. 

{ 2 ) Unlike the organisation of a Muncln-Dravidinn 
settlement which exhibits tribal government and a 
more or less centralised control under the divisional 
chieftain as well as olooted or liercditavy clan-obiefs, 
subsequontly utilised ns wardens of tho outlying 
regions and connected by feudal ties, the Aryan 
settlement partakes of the nature of a group of self* 
governing village communities bound together by 
common desoent, and paying a share of the crop 
(collected at harvest time on the village threshing 
floor ) to the local Raja. The Hindu raja's portions 
are nsu.^lly allotted by oountiog groups of 82, 42, or 
24 villages, which still survive in various parts of 
Upper Indio. Local clan chiefs with appropriate 
allotments of territory all round pay no revenue 
to the Rajs but help bins with aids in time of war. 
Hia system of chiefs io subordination to the king 
di&ra from the western type of monistic feudalism 
in this that they are held together by slenderest 
bmide> the flefs being sometimes actually moveable 
nnnoinnrtnd with ownership of land. Tho king 
makes no claim to be owner of the soil; the chiefs 
exermee a ooordbate t^usahindependont jarisdlotion ; 
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and both the kiog and his chiefs are bound together 
by clan relationship. This has been the general 
feature in the purely ^ryan settlemenU as la 
Me war, Oudh and Orissa. The roore perfect form 
of the Hiodu state or the mere local lordship of the 
thakurs or rs>vate, mjas or ranas, taluqdars or 
zOTQindar8> adventurous kshsttriyaa or scions of noble 
hoQsee la si most all parts of India show this peoulisr 
type of pluralistic feudalism with its estates and 
village common I tioa on the Aryan clan bask 

(3) The Aryan tribal settlement brings into 
fore ethnic dlstiotions by creating tvo classee of 
villagers^ the original coaqnorers or settlers or their 
descendents aod strangers or new aettlen from whom 
a fee ot superiority is levied. Cultivaton other than 
the proprietary body are their tenents though the 
manner in which tbit liability is distributed ii 
different in ditlerent parts of the country, Tbis 
distinction between a privileged and a pon-privlleged 
class is now most marked in the Psnjeb, the Ucuted 
Provinces and Oudb, in the Rajput and Kunbi 
settlements in Western India. Such a disunotion 
is always associated with conquest or usurpaiica 
by superior agricultural elans, castes and fscnilioa or 
with grants of lauds made by rulers andisnoito 
be found in settlements and espanrioss by a gradual 
peaceful process where there were no superimposed 
rights, at least ss s general rule. Thus develops 
a distiootioD between what Baden Pow^ osUe a 
landlord and a ryot wary village cornmnoity. 

(d) Thongb tribal divisuna of the twritory are 
equally marked, the MaQda-I>ravidU& lyatMB ef the 
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allotments of land set ai>art for the services of the 
chief of the district and the elaborately organised 
system of remuneratiou of village ofRcers, sen't, 
bondsmen and hired laboarers are absent Village 
and district offioers, originally appointive and even¬ 
tual )y hereditary looked after the collection of tbo 
king^s share In the crop and attested any sale of 
village lands in the Aryan echeiue. 

(5) The Aryan elans superimpose upon the agra* 
rian distribution an elaborate kinship and caste 
organisation according to v'hich rights and duties in 
the village communities aro determined, Lauds arc 
sab'divided among the various sharo-bolders, at first 
into large family sub divisions and these again into 
smaller shares on inhontance according to Hindu 
law. The proprietary body at the outset probably 
held their lands jointly In one or more of the forma 
in which joint tenure is possible, but subsequently 
lands wore sub*dividcd Into detimte family shares. 
The Safiiudciyciin (Sanskrit) implies collective pro* 
prietary rights which was universal throughout the 
Br&hmsn settlement in tbe Tamil country and still 
prevails in many villages in every paft of It; the 
periodical divisioa of the cultivated landa of the 
village is not entirely forgotten in Tianevslly, while 
in Tanjore, Madura, Dindigul, etc. the villager still 
d^oDs to participate in the common lands, tanka, 
irrigaten ohanoels, threshing floors, burial grounds, 
oattle stands, etc., or to use them according to the 
.share or parts of a share bo holds iu tbe proprietary 
body. 

(6) The local spirits or boundary godlings and 
deities of tbe for eat where the village clearing was 
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made are gradoally soperseded by household and 
villagd god9 as vdl aa ancestral deities though these 
latter are equally important in the Uunda socio* 
religious system. The periodical sacriSces io the 
village temple which rei>)ac6 the older communal 
feasts serve to knit together the tillage cooimunity^ 
nod a close iutercoarse with strange and impure 
Aboriginal races is avoided, thougli they are giton 
Romo fouctioiis, as watch and ward, druinmcri« 
swoepers etc., in the village festival a 

(7) The Arynn village community follows the 
open field system, each of the cqoitablo suWIvislons 
of arable allotment being often given an ap[)ropriate 
name from the epica. It recognises the joint owner¬ 
ship of the common land among the proprietary body 
which is available for partition, or for lease on behalf 
of the commuiiity, or is used for grasiiig etc. It 
equalises rights os regards meadow, woeto or forest. 
But it recognises much fuller and further than tbe 
Dravidians tbo sacred and inalienable rights of 
families and iodividnaJ hoosebolds, indepondont alike 
of communal lairs and commuoal economy. 

(8) As contrasted with the Dravidian promiscuity, 
the Indo-Aryan family stands forth before tbe a*orld 
os free and self supporting. Gardens or orohorda 
arc attached to iodividual houses; though the 
common forest w'bicb is such a marked feature m the 
Dravidian village oommunity is also to bo seen. 

(9) Tbe Aryans superimposs an ali^onio 
villago plaomog, ahwnped with cthniodtthDOtioBitt 
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the segysgation of caste wards a ad with the symbolism 
of the Ppranas in the location of the presiding deities 
of the Tillage and in the arrangement of village 
streets, comets, quadrangles and temples.* 
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ir. A SHORT NOTE ON THE PHYSICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE KADARS OF THE 
COCHIN HILLS, AND THEIR PRESENT 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITION. 

Bt Raq Barador A^iastsa Krisksa Itbr, d. a., 

J^ctnrtT in AnthTopdloqy. C<deuHa Vnv'^sity, 

I. IfitroductlOB. 

Mortt tlian twenty yeftri mgo only two meu bet's 
of the KRd&t' tribe were aveilable for raeoeurenieot. 
because of their habitat in ioaccessible localitiea of 
the hilly tracts. Since then, Uniei have ebeeged. 
Owing to Uie clearing of forest by the CQtting 
of timber, nnd the introdocUon of tram fur its 
transporUtion to the plaioa for ule, the localities 
in which the Kadara dwell can now bo approached 
by any one wbo wishes to see them. My memoir 
on tbeae children of the forest was prepared about 
sixteen years ago ; and to atndy their present socisd 
and economic oonditions their localities were visited 
by me in October lost, when the measurements of as 
maby as 70 members of the tribe were taken by me. 

A short accoont of tlie results of roy inveatigattons 
is given below. 

( 2 ) Physical characters 

Tbe Kadars number according to the last censoi 
about 300. 

They lire in fureeU at an elevation of mors thui 
1200 ft., tbe climate of which Is very unhealthy, 
except perhaps during the rainy eeoson when 
malarial matter is washed off by tbe ratno. The , 
members of the trib^ who appeared before use irsre * 
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of the medium type; some wer^ thin and wokly, 

R few were stout. On tlie whole, their phyeicfU 
condition ie not each as can be desired, on account 
of their probable intcruiinglmg with the lowcaste 
men of the plains. 

Colour of Ihe hair :—The colour of the heir on 
the heads of men was black, and a majority of theoi 
had the hair well tended and smoothened .with 
oocoanut oil, so that it m’as somewhat cUlficult to * 
accurately note its charactoristics. Some of the 
males had curly hair and some w'ooly, while others 
had straight. There was an abundant giowth of 
hair, on the heads of males and females, but not on 
the face and body. A few of them had moustaches. 

The Kadar women so tended and smoothened 
the hair with cocoanut oil that they looked like 
tho low esafe Sudra women of the plains. The hair 
is tied into a knot behind. Somo wear even false 
bair in order that the knot may appear big and 
bean ti fa I, which is the sign of feminine beauty. 

The head /bmThe form of the head is for ^ 
racial purposes measured by what is known as 
cephalic index, wlien it rises above 80, the head is 
called brachy*oephalic or broad*beaded, and when it 
falls below 75, the term do)ico*cephalic orlougdioaded 
is applied to It. Indices below 75 aud 80 are character* 
ised as mesocephalic. This is a factor which is of 
great assistance in the rapid identificatioD of racial 
types. There is a correlation between the proper* 
tioQs of tbe bead and the form of the face. The rule— 
long head oval face, and short head round face, 
may be safely adopted. Judged by these standards 
the Kadnrs aro distinctly long headed, The flattening 21 
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of tlie ocdput which is said to be very prevalent 
among the brachy*cephalic races of America and 
Asia is unknown among the Kadara ^^Phe form of 
the head” say.s Hipley, “is the expression of racial 
difference, aud is free from all disturbaoce of phyei* 
cal environment. It is farther uoinfluenoed by 
climate, food a apply, ecoDoniic status or habits of 
life". From the measurements of 70 Kadar males, 
tlie average cephalic index was found to bo 72. 4, the 
roa:(iQium and the njiniuum being 72) and 08 
rospactively. From this it follows that the abape of 
the face is long and oval, and the profile is concave. 

E>/e4:—T\i9 colour of the iris of both men and 
women is dark, coupled with various shades of 
brown. 

Nose /--The shape of the nose in the case of the 
man and women is goocrally short, broad and strugbt. 
Tba average nasal index is 90, the maxi mum and 
the minimum being t08 and 70 respecUvely. Tb) 
ebio is narrow and the lips are medlnra. Tbs 
upper lips are not torned opwarda The Kadars are 
orthogoathoQi. Their ears are small and finely deve¬ 
loped. 

Tooih chipping young Kadar men and 

girls chip their teeth with a file in the form of a 
sharp pointed but not serrated cone. Tbe opersUon 
is performed mtber before marriage or before they 
come of age. It is smd to the coipmon in the 
Malaya Peninsula where tbe practice of filing the 
teeth and blackening them is a prolude to mairiagep 
It also prevails among obtain tribes of A&ka and 
Anstra^ia. The praorice helps them to sasSy eat 
tbe bwdeet roots. . . ' 
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Colour of tho iUn :—Both Kadar meo and women 
are of dark complexion. Some aro soot^ black, 
while others are dark brown. Their dress is gene¬ 
rally scanty and there is no difiereoce in colour 
between the parts of their bodies exposed and those 
unex posed. Curiously enough a boy of twelve years 
of age betrayed the colour of one belonging to a 
higher caste, and evidently this leads to a suspicion 
of some intermixture for which thevo is ample 
scope. Begardiog colour, it is said that pigmen¬ 
tation arises from the disposition of colouring 
matter in a special series of cells which He between 
the translucent outer skin or epidermis and the loner 
or true skin known as cutis. It was long supposed 
that the pigment cells were peculiar to the dark* 
skiooed races, but ioTcstigation has shown that the 
structure in all cases is identical. The differences 
in colour are due to variations in the amount of 
pigmsot deposited. This explanation in the opinion 
of some anthropologists Is not correct. They hold 
that the diOerences in colour are due to the direct 
effects of heat. Some connect pigmentation of the 
skiu with humidity or both combined. But this 
also is open to objection. The best working hypo¬ 
thesis, says Ripley, is the combined iofluoncea of a 
great number of factors of environment working 
through physio) ogioal processes none of which can 
be isolated from the others. It is interesting to note 
the following explanation, given by E. P. Armitage, 
of the variations of colour in various races. 
He says, where salt or salt-containing food is a 
luxury, the upper or wealthier classes will be 
fairer than the lower olasses. It is also said that 
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the 8UU darkens the akin although there be no 
uncommon redundancy of the bile. It Is also a 
fact that redundancy of the bile darkens the skin 
even in the absence of common ospoaure to the 
sun, whei'e both causes co-operate the effect is 
much greater and the colour much deeper’\ The 
Kadars in common ^v^th other wild tribes have only 
of late begun to use salt in their food; whether the 
variation of colour from dark to dark browa and 
pale white is due to this it is not possible to say. 

St<Uwe:^Th^ Kadars are a dwarfish tribe» and 
their average height is 175 ctns. The maximum 
and minimum heights are 164 erne, and 15$ ome. 
respectively. In the opinion of the best anthropolo* 
gists, thoir low stature depoode upon svoiconment, 
natural or artificial selection and habits of life. 
^‘Stature", say Eeane, ‘*liko tho eyes, is more 
uniform among the lower than among the higher 
races, where it is affected by pursuits, town or 
country life, agrioultural or industrial oooupatioaa’*. 
But these short peoples inhabit inboapltable and 
isolated localities and their dimunitive sise U the 
effect of scanty food continued through generatiooa. 
The Radars roostly depend upon the produce of the 
jungle, small yams, carrion, roots, ffaits, wild 
vegetables and grain'^^ragi or nee. 

(3) Present social and economic cowfitioa 

An account of their social and economic oonditioD 
has already been given in ray first volume oo the 
Cochin Tribes and Castes. During the pact fifteen 
years their frequent oontact with the pe<^e of the 
pUios and with BuropeaoB in plsAtatkw hM 
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depriyod thorn of thoir aimplo habits and brought 
them to a modified condition of life, morality and 
c^en iangn&ge. Their family and tribal organisations 
or© slowly difiappaariog. They very much indulge 
in drinking and in other vices. Both men and 
women get into a fashion for costly dress. They 
attend the village festivals of tho plains end take a 
sort of pride in taking, the names of the village 
deities in place of those of their vague gods of the 
hills and forests. 

The primary occupation of the members of this 
oommunity Is the colleotion of forest produce in 
return for which they get from the oontractors salt, 
obillies, tobacoo, opium and money for the purohase 
of artiolee such as rice and cloth, They dig pits 
for trupping elephants, for which they get wages 
with which they iudulge in opium and other intoxi¬ 
cants. Some are employed in Umber-cuttingi road- 
repairs and for various kinds of work in the tram 
line. Some are employed as forest guards, and 
1»7Lkesmen. Attempts are being made to educate 
their obildran and to establish a few Co-operative 
Bootetiee for bettering their condition. To an 
anthropologist it is a matter for regret to see that 
these hamaa are n^dly disappsariog ! 

B^tarding the idea of self-help, a B^dar oan 
give a tesBOD te the present day civilised man ; with 
a bill hook he performs wonders. He builds houses 
*99 neat and nomfortabte as to be po^tively 
texunons*. He will bridge a stream with canes and 
bcaoohes. He wiU make a rafb out of bamboo, a 
narring knife out etsdi, a fishing line out of fibre, 
and fibre from dry wood. He will find food for a 
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visitor of tho forest when be t^ioks tb&t be most 
st&rve, a&d will show him the brsoob, which, if 
out, will give him a dnok. He will eet iraps for 
beasts and birds which are more effective than some 


of the most elaborate products of machlnety. While 
a visitor of the forest, overtaken by night and 
afraid of wild beasts, feels helpless, a K^*>t 
feels happy sarroanded by plenty for bis dinner. 
Familiarity with wild beasts, and comparative free* 
dom from aocideiit have bred contempt for them. 
The Radar goes where an iohabitent of the |daios 
fears to tread or conjures every creak of a bamboo 
into the approach of a cbargiog tusker. Some are 
good trackers, and a few are good sAtJbari^.* 







HI. THE MALSERS OF THE COCHIN FORESTS. 

Br HiO B&uadcr Anatba Kusbua Iter., b. a. 

{1) Introduction. 

Tha MAUerfi of tho Cochin Forests Are found io 
the Chittur Taluk of the State. They appear to 
be mostly iromigrants from the foresta of the 
Coimbatore hills. They lire mostly either along 
the elopes near the foot of the bills or in the forests 
.ofthe plairks. In the Cochin State they are found 
in the latter localities The Eadars who live on 
higher elevations ooQaidar them in point of social 
status to be inferior to them selves, both on aooount 
of their habitat, and of their eating the oarrion of the 
OOTV and the bison. There are two grades among 
them, namely those that live on the hills, and those 
who inhabit tbe plains. Formerly they used io 
oommit daooities, waylay travellers whenever oppor- 
tnnitiee presented themselves, but now they serve 
and mostly live under landlords who give them 
lauds itk forest tracts cither rent-free or on nominal 
n&tt iA return for which they work in the delda, and 
also do services to them in watohing the forests, and 
aometimes in tbe elephant-catching operations. 
They are natuc^ly a lazy lot^ receive wages in 
advAOoej and spend a good portion thereof in drink > 
at onoe. 

Forty men were measured by me and the 
results are given below, 

( 2 ) Physical characters. 

About twenty of* the Malsers who appeared 
before me were strong ar.d stout and othew were 
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oi tbd medium type. There were e few siobly 
members who bad just recovered from Malaria. 
The womea who were there at tbe time appeared 
to be fwrly stroDg and healthy. 

colour :-*'Tbe Mabers are uniformly black 
with the exception of a few who are dark brown. 
Seldom ia even one seen poeseeeing finer colour 
of the higher castes. There is, aa in the case of tbe 
Kadars, no difference in colour between the parte 
exposed nod those unexposed. Generally they ere 
more than half naked. * 

H(dr colour :—The colour of the hair on the 
head of both men and women is blaok. Some 
allow the hair to run wild and do not smoothea 
it with ooooanut oil. It is difficult in ,tbe caeo of 
many to judge whether it is curly or wary. A. few 
have wavy hair. It ia not abundant on the 
Some wear moustaches. Growth of hair on the 
body is almostroil. Both men and women tie tha 
hsk into a knot behind. 

Shape of the head ‘Both from appearance ad 
well as from measurements, tbe Malsers arc dolico^ 
oepbalic or long headed, and tbe average cephalic 
index is 73'8, tbe maximum and tbe minlnHua 
being 80'7 and 66 respectively. 

Eyes .''^Tbd iris in the case of Malsers, both rec& 
and women, is blaok with sbadea of brown. 

The shape of tbe nose of both ra^and 
women is shc^, Ivoad and atraighk The aveng* 
nasal index is 86*6, tbe maximum and the miaioroSQ 
being 103 and 72 ra^eorivelj. Cbke are narrow 
and the lips are of the medius ty^e. The lipa are 
not ever The ea»M small and vol) •developed. 
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Tbeae people do not chip tbeir teeth like the Kadars. 

Stature The average height of the Malsera is 
160*5, the maxicnum and the minimuis heights being 
172 and 150 reepectively. 

MiUilalions and deformity: — Like the Kadar 
wotnen the Malser wocoen dilate their ear-lobes for 
the inaertion of wooden diace. They also bore the 
aoptum of the nose for the inaertion of a Doae*8orew. 
They also tatoo their hands with the figure of a bird 
or flower, The chipping of the teeth so common 
among the Kadars is entirely absent among them, 

The wild tribes of the forest are mere creatures 
of their environment. The Maleere of the forest 
are no longer tree'climbers for the gathering of honey 
and bill products. They clear forests and cultivate 
lands in their vicinity giving a portion of the 
produce to their landlords, and taking the rest 
for^ themselves. They are experts in timber' 
fwidog Id the forests. They are somewhat bettsf- 
looking than the Kadars, and tbeir women look like 
the bw^oaste Sudra women of the plains, £oth men 
and womsD are ill*otad and ill-fed owing to their 
indigent oirouaetances. Their food consists of wild 
yams which they dig for when they have nothing 
to give bo the trader for rke. They are good at 
game*tracking and veiy handy with their axes* vnth 
the help of which they will construct a hoose in a 
few boorsL* 

* was reed st the tsoth eesrioa of the laditB Sotene 

OosgnSi U Laetoew, 1919. 




IV. ON THE CULT OF THE GODLINGS OF 
DISEASE IN EASTERN BENGAL. 

Br SihAT CfliNDRi Mitra, u. a. 

Lecturer in Social ArUhropolcgy, UnivernC^ of 

CalcuiUt. 

Thd poRsaotry—the illiterate vlDage-follc—of the 
cooQtry side in Bengal have very littlo to do vitb 
BrahmSj Viehnc, and Siva—the three eaperior 
deities of the Hindu official pantheon, and with 
their kindred and aetellites. Theee Devos or lilgh 
gods' are muoh adored and prayed-to by the riob 
and literate members of the villago-oominunity. 
But they are little more than names to the simple 
and illiterate village-folk of the country-side io 
Bengal Tbeee latter pay tbelr devoire to the 
Gra>n(hDevai^ or the village-godliage who are 
nothing more than the personlScations and the 
deidoationa of natural pheDOmeoa and otgeots sueh 
as the Sun, the Moon, the Earth, Rivera^ Watan 
and the like; of the dlsease-epirit; the sainted 
dead; and the evil and malloione dead—• ^^mob 
of divinitiee" as Dr. “W. Crooke hae very aptly 
designated them. 

These personidcati^ and deifloa^Ms have 
already been absorbed into ortbodos Huuloism or 
Br&bmanlsm and reoeived brevet rank as mecnbart 
of the Hindn offioial pantheon; vhile otbere are 
in oourae of promotion towards their insteU^n 
in the aama high status. 

Tn this paper, I, shall deal with the onlia of a 
fewof thegodl^ of diswe to wh<mi the village- 
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folk of Eastern Bengal pay their worship. These 
godliogs of disease are nothing more than dei6- 
oatione or personifications of the spirit of disease . 
and ailments, and of the evil and maliciously- 
disposed dead. 

The godlings and goddesslings of Eastern 
Bengal, are to be dealt \7itb in this paper, 
are four in number and bear the names of ( 1 } 
EkSohurS; (2) Bara Kum&ra: (3) L&lasI Bis- 
vesvara ; and ( 4 ] Khala KnmSrT. 

(I) The Godling £kdchura. 

The village-folk dwelling in the eastern parts 
of the district of Kymensingh, and in the northern 
psrta of the district of Tippers in Eastern Bengal, 
pay their worship to the disease-godliog EkfiehorS. 
They do pips and pray to this deity whenever 
their children fall seriously ill and also for the 
purpose of obtaining the boon that the eons and 
daughters of .those woroen whose obildren dte 
shortly after birth may remain alive to a long age. 
Aa soon as a vow is made to pay worship to this 
deity, an iron ring is placed npon, or, failing thaty 
a piece cf thread is tied round the infanVs leg. 
This ring or thread it celled ^^EkSchnrS’s fetter^. 

This godfbg is worshipped sometimes, oa the 
ocoaeion of the child's first rice-eating ceremony; 
sometimes, at the performaaoe cf the oaremocy 
for investing him with the eacted thread; and 
Bometimes on the oooaeloo of his marriage. 

ASter the has been done, the fetter ronud 
tile ^old'e leg k t^en oft If tiie fetter should 
have been dseteoyed or lost by reason some 
aootdrat, a new fetter is placed round the child’s leg 
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at the time of the performance of the of thia 
godliDg. 

Qoats are usually sacrificed to this godliog. But, 
in some places, bofaloea are slaughtered by way 
of sacrifice. 

Worn eu folk occasion ally perforio a vrata or 
ceremosial worship which goes by the oame of 
*£}kctchuj’llr vrata' or 'the ceremorua) worahip of 
BkachurS'. 

There is coQsiderable difTerenoe of opioion 
regarding tbe origin of the name of this godliog. 
Aooording to some authorities, this deity U kaown 
as Ekachavra Bhairava. While others call him 
Siaohupx Bhairava. Lastly, according to a third 
class of authorities, this deity’s name is Ek<tch6i<i 
8iva. 

The prayer*formulae reoiled at the worship of 
this disease•godliug are as follows 

\. NllajlmQtasamkfisacn ekacbauram triloobaaaai 

2. Dvibhujam satruhant&rani n&nslamk&cahht* 
shitam. 

1. (1 offer my prayers to tbe deity ) Ekaoham 
whose complexion Is like Uiat of a dark [ lu.t hlus } 
cloud, who is possessed of three eyea, 

2. Who U possessed of two hands, who lulls bis 
enemies, { and } who is adorned with various kinds 
of ornaments. 

The Moond veruon of the aforeme&Uoned fonouk 
runs thus ;-~ 

1, Nila jlmOtaBankfidam ekacbauram tn)o<^aaaa« 

2. > GadSkhargadharam devacn ^ryya-koffsam** 

prabhana. , -v 
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3. Yiadbyastbam TjQdbyaDilayam'bhairaraui bhai- 
ravl priyara. 

Om ekachaura bbairava cbsgacbchety5b7&bya. 
Hum kraum ekacbaura bbairavSya naroab. 

or 

1. (I offer my prayers to) the deity Eka- 
obaura Bbairava whose oomplexion is like that of 
a dark ( HUy blue ) cloud, who is possessed of three 
eyes, 

Si Who bolds (in his hands ) a club and a sword, 
who is respIesddDt like one ci'oro of sunsi 

3. Who lives in the Viodhya mouQtaius, whose 
home is in the Vindhya mountains, ( and} who is 
beloved by Bbairavi. 

Om. I invoke ( the deity ) Ekacbaura Bbairava 
by uttering the words “Come here*’ Hum kraum. 
I make obeisaooe to ( the deity ) Ekaohaura Bbai¬ 
rava. 

I son ioclined to think that this godling is a 
penotudcation of tbe spirit of diseases and ailcnnte, 
wbiob was worshipped by tbe non-Aryau aborigines, 
that his worship is being gradually absorbed into 
eifthodos Hinduism, and that the pereonided disease** 
ifiirit is in ooitrse of promotion to a higher statue. 
The &ot is that the exponents of ibs orthodox 
£utb being deriroosof oonoealing tbe cnvgin of^ie 
cult among the detested non-Aryan, are lending 
to It a totsob of the colour of BrSbaaoiem by tacking 
the names Bhoirasa and Siva to thu dUease- 
aborigine ^thet 

Another mteres&ig feature of the oult of the god- 
ling SHohuri is the pdaokig of the iron ring upon, 
tying of the thread round, the infant’s leg. 
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The ideas uoderlyicg the praotloe of plaolng 
the Won rlog upon the infant’s leg are the following >• 

Firstly, the belief in the e&cacy of iron as a 
fetisb or charm to scare away evil apirite such m 
the spirite of disease. 

Secondly, the belief in the supernatural power 
of the blacksmith. 

Thirdly, the belief in the ofBoaoy of the magio 
circle as a eoarer of ovil spirits. 

Aa instanooB of the first and second belief, 
we may mention that, in the Mirsapur dlstnot ti 
the If nited Province of Agra and Oadb, iit Datga 
or the Till age-exerciser uses the gmda or the aaored 
ohaia with which he thrashes patients luffering 
from epilepsy, hysteria aud similar diseases wbiob, 
from their mysterious nature, arc believed by the 
ignorant Tillage folk to be caused by demoDiacsl 
poMseeioo.^ 

Then again, it is popularly belisTed tbroughoot 
India that women, just after their delivery, are 
particularly liable to be attacked by evil apiritik 
la order to scare away theee demons or evil epirit^ 
an iron implement suoh as a sword, a koiSs^ a 
scythe and the like is always kept npoa the bed 
of the young mother and her baby. A.b» foriitf- 
taooe, among the VadTals of Thana (in the Bombay 
^esidenoy bibis belisTed that, on the fifth night 
^ter the delivery of a womao, the bir^>e{nnt 
Sathi oomee ijn the guise of a oat» a dog or a hea 
eats the heart or skedi of the new-bm child. 
In order to scare away this the 

^ W. Oroc^ B. i-IV»I0C. 
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woman’s kinsfolk encircle her bed with the strands 
of a particolar kind of creeper which is supposed 
to have anti-decooniac property, and place an iron 
knife cr scythe upon her cot. At the same time, 
an iron bickern is kept at the door of the lying-in- 
room j and a watch is kept for the whole night.* 

This belief is very similar to the European one 
IQ fairy-cbangelinga and the maldTolent influenoea 
to which tbs European mother and her ohild are 
exposed. 

Lastly, as mstances of the third belief, we may 
state that, throughout India, iron in the shape of 
rings, wristlets and leg lets (compare with “Ekk- 
chuil’s fetter" mentioned supra ) is frequently 
worn with a view to scare away malignant spirits 
such as the spirits of diseue and of death. Jnst in 
the same way, in Ireland, an iron ring worn on the 
fourth doger' is believed to cure the wearer of 
riienmatUm.* 

As an additional example of the use of tlm iron 
ieglet for this purpose, we may mention that, zn 
‘Western and Lower Bengal, women, who become 
martthche, that is to say, whose obildren die 
shortly after birth, borrow or purchase from a 
thief so iron fetter or {called ohorer hifi: 

Compare this with ^'Ek&ohnr&’s fetter” ), and place 
the same on the infant’s right leg (in the oase of a 
male ohild ) aiPi on the left leg ( m the case of a 
female child ). Shis ia believed to make the inftnt 
live op to a IcmgVge. 
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Ail inetances of the nse of iron wnsUeto for 
the aforementioned purpose, ve may meotion 
io Western and Lower Bengal, lunatloe and ioeane 
persons are made to wear on tbeir right hand (la 
the case of a male ) and on tbeir left hand (io tha 
caea of a female) an Iron wristlet which is called 
the J^altr bals or ‘‘the wristlet whioh has 

been consecrated to the goddess K&ll who presides 
over lanatics.’* This is another initanee of the 
use of iron as a curative for nervoas and mental 
ailments, such as epilepsy, hysteria and insanity, 
whioh are believed by the ignorant folk of the 
country side to be caused by demon iao poseeseion. 

Among the Birhors^an aboriginal people livug 
00 the Chota Nagpur plateau—old iron ioplecnMta 
are exposed in the open during an e^ipse and 
then taken to a blacksmith (this is another instam 
of the supposed supernaturs] power of this oraflii* 
man } for being made by him into wristlets. Child m 
are made to wear these wristlets in order that 
they may be immune from the evil eye and the 
attacks of malevolent spirits and demons. II Is 
aleo believed by them that the wearsre thereof 
have good dreams and that ghosts and epooks oannol 
appear to them in their drearoa* 

The praotioe of tying the thread round tb« 
ohild’e is based upon the following ideas• 

( 1 ) The belief in the efBceoy of thread as an 
amulet or tsdismau to ward o3 diseases. 

( 2 ) The belief in the efficacy of the msgtonirtds 

as a scaror of evil epirits, ' -TiiS 

- ■' ir 

* itilruita for lU. 
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Ab regards the first belief, I have already shewn 
elsewhere that many races of people, both oivi* 
Used and anoivilised, believe in the efBoaoy of the 
oolonred and unooloured etring or ligature asa taliecnaa 
warding off the attaoks of diseaaea. These bands 
ofstriog or ligatures are tied either on the wrist, 
or above the elbow^joiut, or round the neck. [ In the 
oaee of “EkScburS’s fetter”, it U tied round the leg ]. 
Among these peoples are included the Chinese, the 
Bormans, the Hindus of the districts of Hughli 
and Murshidabad in Lower Beugal, the Afghans, 
and the lower classes of the English people llviog 
in ^e county of Norfolk and in some other parts 
ot Sogtand/ 

The eeoond of the foregoing beliefs has found 
expression ia the fact that, when the thread or 
string is tied roond the wrist, arm, neck or leg, 
ii assumes the form of a circlet and thus acquires 
the magical property for keeping off the spirits of 
disease and of death. 

(II) The Oodling Bttra Exmttra. 

^ia godJiog is a constant attendant of the deity 
Wherever and whenever Ekaobura is 
wonhipped, Bara Kuraara muet also be worshipped, 
On snob aospimous omnonial ooeaeions oe the 
performance of the first^rioe-eating ceremony, 
marriage, eto., Bara Kumara is almost always 
worahipped. 

This godllog is worshipped by presenting to 


* Tie* aj MtitAe Indian InaMatient far 

tn tiie Jotamalof A* ditH 
SS^ ^ Scn^ ToL X., pp. SSS^SVS. 
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him 16 kinds of offerings (shoda$opaoh(ira). 

Croats and other beaata are also saorifioed to him. 

The prayer‘formula recited at the worship of this 
godling is known as the Bairn Mantra and rose 
thua 

1 . Om Barakamara dTibbnjam Batruhaneanm 
m ady agha takapaUkam. 

2. By aghraob ar m am baram nana) ankarabdikaeiu* 

tam. 

1 . (I am oSeriog prayers to the deity ) Bara 
Kumara who ia poaseased of two hands, who UJls 
( hia ) enemiee, (and ) whose head (fie., forehead ] 
U like a wine-pot, 

2. Who ia clad in a tiger'e akin (and) who ia 
adorned with 7arious kinds of ornaments. 

The godlioga Ashtabhairava are also worshipped 
as Bara Sum era's attendant deities (angadtvaUl), 
There is coneideiable difference of opltiioa 
regarding the origin of the name of the godliog 
Bara Kumara 

Some authorities are of opinion that this godling’a 
name is Bara SumSra or the ‘‘Eldest Unmarried 
Tonng Man’*, As the word hafa ia synonymoas 
with the Sanskrit word hrhat, 0 oraa ^laato 
worship this godling by uttering the formula 

ndffwh” ( or ‘T make obaaaooe to Biihat 
knm»a” ) ; some by reciting the formula '*Briddka 
humSrOya namah'* (or '1 make oheiaanoe^ to 
Briddhakumara*’) Wluie a thud daas of priafts 
perform toe by uttering toe formula "5a;ts- 
hmari^ ivmah^ w ( "1 m«k«. to 

Barakumara” .■ < • 
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Some scholars thicik that this god) log’s correct 
name is ''B<vradilti ^wnara” or “tht Unmarried 
Youog Man ^ho gives boons’’. 

1 think that the god ling Bara Kumara is also a 
deification of the spirit of disease which was wov- 
shipped by the non*Aryan aborigloes and that this 
worship is being gradually adopted into Brahmanism. 
It is likely that, for the purpose of lending this 
cult the appearance of having bad a Pauranik 
origin, the name of the Hindu War-god ^umara or 
Zsrttika with the distinguishing epithet haf^ 
prefixed thereto, has been applied to this godling 
by the exponeota of orthodox Brahmanism. 

(2II) T?ie Oodling £ala$a Bisvesvwa. 

This godiisg Is wonhipped at many places in 
the districts of Myrnensiogb and Xippera in Eastern 
Bengal. The people of those parts, in their house* 
hold par Ian 00 , call this cult “the Worship of Takara 
I^bkarf’. This gcdliog is worshipped for the pa pose 
of obtaining the boon that the sons and daughters 
those women whose children die shortly after 
Mrth or are stilbbom, may live np to a Jong age. 

The oommon folk believe that this godling 
T&karft Tskan steal the aforementioned children and, 
assnming (he forms of these stolen children, take 
the latter*e places. The godling, in the guise of 
the stolen child, feigns to be dead and, after be has 
been buried in the earth, rises horn the grave and 
goes away. 

It is' stated that ihe godling LilaaS Bisvesma 
belongs to the same group as the deity ArddhanSris- 
wct% for, according to the undermsationed dhydna, 
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tbd former is composed of half-man and halfsFomaiL 
and should, therefore, be worshipped together. 

The aforementioned dhyina or formula, which 
ia mumbled while the priest coDtemplatea the image 
of this godling, runs as follows 

1. Meghacgim jlrDabasaoam padmahastam bhegad* 

7ayam, 

2. Brikshssthitam balakroram muktakesim bhaya* 
sakam, 

3. Bandabastani dhrltakatim banamalabibhiishitam; 

4. Jatabhsrasamajuktam bhasmabarnam bhojad- 
Yayam, 

5. DandapasABsrn ajuktam Kesapi ngaUloohafiaCD. 

6. Katskshasthannin statam dantaushtham kacQ' 
pi tarn eada, 

7. Baladam bhaktaeootam devlderamabam bbaje. 

or 

1. and lalUt half of 7.—I offer ray pign to the 
deity half of whom is female a*;d the other half 
male; (whose femioioe half) ia dark-complexioed 
like a cloQd; who is dressed in battered numeot; 
who holds a lotus in one of her bands; who ia pos¬ 
sessed of two hands; 

2. Who dwells in trees; who has a child in Ear 
Up; whose hair ie dishevelled; who is tambls in 
appearance; 

3r Who holds a mace in one of her bands; whon 
hands are placed akimbo ; aud who is adorned with 
gariands of forest flowers; 

4. (Whose male half) bears matted looks (on bU 
head): who is ashy-oomplexloned: who is possessed 
of two hands; , .* 


7 
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5. Who holds (in bis haods ) & mace and a cat; 
vhose eyes are grey like grey hair ; 

6. Wboae eyes are always frowning; who is always 
gnashing (Utiy shaking ) his teeth and lips; 

7. Who eats children ; ( and ) who is favourably 
disposed towards those who are devoted to him. 

It is stated that the worship of this god ling is 
prescribed in the Knbjika Tantra. 

The prayer-formula recited at the worship of 
this god ling is Om LlHag^ BisveevcerSyc^ nimah or 
make obeisance to the godling Lalasa Bisvesvara’'. 

Prom a carefu) perusal of the description^ given 
above, of this godling, 1 am id dined to opine that 
be k a deidcation of the spirit of diseases and 
ailments, or of the spirit of the evil and malioioiialy- 
diaposed dead. For it is stated that he steals ohildrsu 
eady aasuming their guise, take their places. Then he 
• feigns to be dead and, when be is buried in the earth, 
riees from his grave and vanishes. In line 7 of the 
aforementioned dhysna also, it is stated that he 
eats ohildreo. 

The name Talcara Takari, which is commonly 
applied to this godling, would appear to indioata 
Utat this cult k of non-Aryan origin, and that thia 
deified ^irit was prayeddo and propitiated by some 
uon-Aryan aboi^ginal tribe. This onlt has now 
been completely awmilated into orthodox Brah¬ 
manism ; and with a view to lay a veneer over his 
aboriginal origin, the orthodox Hindu name Labea 
Sievesvara has heen applied to him. 

(IV) The Qi>dieMt\g Khetla RiBfA9n» 

The godde^ling Kbala Kumail b wor^pped by 
the riilage-folk in the diskiots of Mymensingh. 
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Tippera and Sjlhet where thie oult ie known u 
Hhe oult of Darai". Ab this godddseliog u wor^ 
fibipped along with the gcddaas i^anata, womeofblk 
ganer&Dy oall it “the Cult of Darai Biahari”. 

People suffering from ioourable diseases make 
vows to do p^O to this deity in order that they 
might be cored of ^eir ailments. 

She is worshipped on the oooauoQ of the porfbr- 
mance of such ceremonies as that for the Investiture 
of a child with the sacred thread, and of marriage. 

On the first day of the worship of this goddese*' 
bog. the AdhibUa ceremony has to be perfi^roMd 
with due rites. On the noxt day, the regular 
has to be performed. 

As aocompanimeot to the worahlp of this goddea* 
sliog, the ondermeotiooed virgins (or SumM$) 
have alao to be adored and prayed-to 

( L ) Ugra Kumarl. 

( 2) Ksbemankarl. 

(8) JalabaslD!. 

(4) Haraputrlka. 

( 5} Ugrarapa. 

( 6 ) GMgaputrlka. 

( 7) KaadJpatnkL 

( 8 ) A virgin whose name has not been fpv«u 

Thereidter baa to be done to the nadermen* 
tio&ed deities idso 
(1) Yamuna. 

( 2) BrahmML 

( 8 ) Vtf hnumaya. 

( i ) Padma. 

(5) ChMya. 

16 ) 31367 
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(7) Surab&ky&. 

(8) Vasadeva. 

( 8) The Tea looarD&tlona of Vishua. 

(10) Dharmma. 

(11) Vairagya. 

(32) A vairagya. 

( 38) Anaiavaryya. 

(14) Soaha. 

( 15 ) Tha Dlek of the Sun ( Arkkamaodula). 

(16 ) Fire ( VAhaimaodala ). 

(17 ) The Disk of the Moon ( Sojnamandala ), 

( 18 } Soul ( Atcua ). 

(19 ) The UnlTereal Soul ( Faramatma ), 

(20) Jaanatmsk 

(21) Rajah. 

( 2'1 ) Taioah. 

( 28 ) The Internal Soul (Antaratma). 

After tho worship of tho goddeaeling Khala 
Kiioaarl has been Snisbod, puja has also to be offered 
to the goddeaeling Chbaya and Maya in the evening 
near some sheet of water. 

The priooipal priest who officiates at the wor^p 
of the goddeaaiing Khala Kumarl is a Qamaa 
or hermaphrodite. In lieu of the genaioe berma* 
phrodite, men wear women’s clothisg, put on absll> 
beaesleU oa wriste, pwot spots of verEDilloa 
on theix fc^beads, and live uDmatried all th^ lives/ 
The songs sung by Uie hermaphrodite priestees 
Garama are r^rded as the priiuap^ aooompeai' 
ment of tiie worship of the goddesaling KhaU 
KamarL Bah Bit the present day, oa aoooiul of 
the peaoity of the Cktramas, and of the prevalscbos 
of polished Uestee amoi^the peo^, this goddeselaf 
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u worshipped at many places withoot enliatit^ tha 
aer vices of the Guramaa. The a cogs which are 
sung by the hermaphroditie prieate&a Gurams are 
abated to be very obeceoe. The aingiog of thesa 
aongs U known aa ^‘the Chaitala of the GuraoMk*' 

[ Ib haa been oopjectured that the name ‘‘Chaii^si^ 
haa been moat likely applied to these aoogs on 
account of the fact that the Indian Cupid ti wor- 
ebipped in the month of Chaitra to the acoomponi- 
tneut of the singing of obscene songs ]. 

Tbe hermaphrodite pneateaa also acts ae an 
oraole. With her hair deaheveiled, her tongue 
protruding from her mou^, and her eyes frowning, 
the Quraina vags her head to and fro. When the 
bystanders ask her questions about their fnture 
happioesB and misery, she gives replies to them. 

This consullation of the hermaphrodite prieefcew 
in her capacity as ao oraole is known as “the GurcmBra 
Bitnakar^. As the people brieve that the GaraoMW 
when acting as an oiaole, is posseseed by the god» 
dessling Khals KamarJ, the term “Boiokmif 
may be a oormption of the words “BhOnaksHt Of 
the aot of pretending (to play the part of ti» 
goddessling Kbala KtunarT). 

Ib would appear from the foregoing aeoonne 
Uiab the bemsphrodite priestaae, like the ehaeMm 
of Central Asia, oombines in hweelf thefonotioei 
of the priest and the sooth-eayer. She b<* only 
oondoflta the worship of the goddeeeHi^ Khala 
Kamsai hob also predwte oomiag events. 

The wa^ng of bee head to and lio would appear 
to symbohsa “daoos of eoriasy* in which ihe 
p«»a supposed to^be obseessed hy eoBSS psrtiiilsr 
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deitf moves accotdicg to some rode rbytbmic measure 
and ^'annoances the pleasure of the deity''. This 
rode rhythmio dauce is prevalent all over the world. 

1 have DOt been able to come aoross any other 
iostance of the hermaphrodite’s aoting as a priestees 
ID any other cult or in the religion of any other 
people. [ This point requires farther research ], 

I am of opioioD that the goddoesling Kb ala 
Kumarl ie a deiSoation of some diseafie^spirit which 
was adored and prayed-to by the non-Ary an abori¬ 
gines. To my mind, this appears .to be borne out 
by the under*noted evideooe 
( 1) People generally oall this godliog by tbs 
name of D<ts3i or Darsi Bishari, the former of which 
appears to have been the aboriginal name of the 
particular disease •spirit. 

( 2 ) No image appears to be made of this goddess* 
ling. 

(8) No temple or shrine appears to be oona- 
truoted and set apart for the installation of thie 
goddessling. 

(4) No Brabmana officiates as a priest at the 
worship of this goddessliog. 

< 5 ) Hermaphrodites or men who dress and adorn 
tbemeelves as women and have taken a vow to lead 
a life of oelibaoy act as prieateesses at her wor^p. 

The deified disease-spirit Barai has been absorbed 
into orthodox Brahmanism and dubbed with the 
Brahmanical name of Khala Kumarl in order to 
g>ve her onlt the semblanoe of having had a Pan- 
ranik origin. 

The worships of the 8 vitgms or Sion^tris and 
of the 28 deities who are adored smd prayed-to along 
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with thd godd^sdling Khnia Eamari appean to be 
subsequeat acoretiona whiob have boea taoked oa to 
the primitive aborigmal cult by the eiponeata of 
orthodox Hiziduism ia order to give it & Teceer 
of the latter faith. ^ 

From what 1 have stated above, it would appsv 
that the three godliogs Ekachura, Bara Konarl, 
and Lalua Bisvesvara, and the goddeealiog 
Kumar! appear to have been personlfioatioos of the 
<lieaas6'Bpirit or of the apirit of death which 
were most likely adored aod prayed'to by the hob* 
Aryan aborigines of Eastern Bengal and which have 
baeD» or are iu course of being, absorbed into orthodox 
HiDduism. 

The loregoiog theory which 1 am broaohiDg 
bSDtatively, reoeives additional support the 

ovidsQoe afforded by nedimval Bengali literatnnb 
Iq Kama! Fandifs Siaxya Furs;* a, the names of 
^out 50 godllngs, goddessliDga, sages and asoe^os 
are mentioned, all of whom, though not ofTedie 
origlo, are yet reoogniied ia Pauranik Hiudaieo]. 

A few of iheeo godlingq boK very cmrioof 
BHmee as, for iastanoe, Dumvara tial This godliag 
appears to be the same as Damara Safi! who is 
meotk»&ed in the work entitled Dhamma 
Vidksna. ItL this latter work, several other godJhxp 
hoariog the oamee of jhatajhari, Farihsra) Lauha* 
jugha, Pandasara and so forth uw mantiMisd, ^ of 

* an aoMut of ct tha ihtm fodhDfk TBftAwrti 

Bara EqjbUi, and L43asa Blarwraa^ end ti tfaa giiidfliwllar 
KJuh Eonbt 1 aa^daboed Mia aflMa(SaSttgiS>eatltM i 
rrTifan'iti JoafiifOni wfaJok ftppwted te the BcojpB monibi' 
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whom appear to bare been adored aod prayed^to as 
deities presidiog over the field and agrioaltoral 
operatioos (Kshelra^ola). 

Of the foregoing deities, Paodasura is the god* 
Hog of the sugsrcane-field and is prayed to aod 
invoised with tho following invocation 

Pabi tnaio ikshuyantralh tvatp, gnravriddhipra* 
dayi n e, i ksb ubati *0 rbasin s ." 

*’0 tboo, who dost increase the quantity of 
molasaes and dost dwell in the sugaroano-field, 
maintain me by supplying me with an abundant 
supply of the sugarcane^juico ( lit., by means of the 
sugaroane preei).” 

From their uncouth names, we are inoHoed to 
think that these village'god I logs are of non* Aryan 
origin, and that Brahmanism has adopted them 
as members of its own pantheon, after purifying 
and dabbing them with Hindu names, as it is the 
aharaoteristic of the exponents of^ the latter 
to do. In this way. the village ^godHog Bhair6 
has become Bhairava, and the vi]]age*deity Shin 
has been transformed into the full-fiedged Kahadeva» 

Then again, some of the god lings of the uo«* 
Aryan aborigines have been absorbed into the on!I 
of Dhafmoja Tbaknra whom recent r^earches have 
proved to be a corrupt proto*type of Lord Buddha. 
Tbe eirponentB of this futh have dabbed them with 
names which mgniiy that they are difierent imperao- 
oatzons of the dmty Bharmma Thakura. This 
be evident from the ^t tba^ in Manik Gangnlfs 
I&armma 3£mgala, we coma acrose the oamea 
d eighty village-dftfciee who preside over as many 
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places. Id addition to tb$ above, we find a tufther 
list of villagd'^odlioge in Sahadeva Chf^avasrtti^ 
Dkarmma Mangold alea 

I Deluded among the village-godlinge mentioDdd 
ia Maoik Oanguli'e Dhcemma Mafugala, are eeveral 
Dh(mnn%a Raja 'fhakwtas. Theee village-deitias 
appear to have beeQ, at oae Ume, godJinge of the 
non-Aryan aborigines, as will appear from the fact 
that several of them Btill bear the aoeonth names 
of Bankura Raya, Yatrasiddhi, Sain Ray ( of village 
Jara) and so for^ Bnt the Dhanmaa Pandits 
or the prieats of the Dharoima colt have abeoxbed 
them into tbeir own ftlth, after dabbing them 
with the name of Dharmmaraja. 

In this connectioD, it will not be ont of plaoe to 
menUoD here that what has boon oalled Uie ‘Tyramid* 
worship'’ of the Bengali womenfolk idso appears to 
have \mti borrowed from the non-Aryan abt^iginea. 
Two forms of this onlt have hitherto boon deeoribad. 
In ihs drat form, the godlinge are named Thua aod 
are five in nnmber. They are represented by five 
ooaieilly*ehaped olodi of olay whioh are more like 
nuntatm iTTwnids than anything else. The 
that they are not represent^ by anthropomorphk 
fignree shows that these deities are not reoogtneed 
either in the Vedas or in the PoraMa, mw 
ie their worehip prescribed in the SbEstras, Than 
agidn, the non-Aryan origin of this onlt is indioatad 
by the language of the hymns addressed to them, 
whidi are not oompoEsd in Sansknt bat an coached 
In an old Bengali dialect akin to Pitkrit. 

In the teoond ton of this oaI6» the godilsg il 

$ 
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caJlfld Lsul Mid wpreaeat^d by a cooically-sbaped 
olodofeiay. Two flowerdecorated sticks are stuck 
into this clod, one on each side of it, to represent 
tbe deity’s two arcus. But these floral decorations 
have been oosjectured by scholars to be later inno¬ 
vates. The lack of this godliog*s anthropomorphio 
^ape indicates that this worship has been, very 
Ukely, borrowed from socie non-Aryan people.^ * 
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V. THE ABI-DRAVIDAS OF MADRAS. 

6t T. J. Kuv&iLASwiWT^ If. fi. k. UmriBim 

ScDOiaa ur Economics, Mioua. 

Tho term Adi Bra vide has been applied ta a 
mtrioted seoss to the Pariabe of Madras, thoogti 
the other tribes of the pre>Tami)ia& days like the 
Kurumbare ood Irulars of the Nilgris, Uie Kadart 
of the NsiliaCDpattiea, the Veddaa of Madura, the 
Shauars of Tiooevelly, the Pallars aod Chuklerii 
may also be deeigoated by that nama The Adi* 
Dravidae meatioaed iu this pa)>er comprise the 
following tribes 

The Pariahs, 

The Males, 

The Medigas, 

The Tiyaos, and 
The Holeysre. 

The Adl-Dravidae are not oatoaetee though they 
are treated ae aotooobables by the other DrafidiaAi 
aad the Aryans. Now,' much of that uotouchatiU^ 
has Taoashed io East Madras, owiog to the 
lereiliDg iofiueDoes brought into play by the nodes 
to Qidee aitd by the problems of town life. 

The first historio meotion of Ihe Pariahs ie made 
in the Capudi^rt ioaoripUoa of Aeoka wbish is 
ei^mved also on the rocks at Gimar in Kathiawar 
tmd Dhooli in Onbtaok. It ronsy^'Zn all the wljia* 
gated temtoriee ^'King Priyadaei ai>d abo In the 
bcrdering ooontries as «adi P^aya n Paraya, 
Sa^apotra, Kecalaptttra, !Z%a Pariahs of 

the Tamil land, eqtedsliy those of TondaimandsiMa, 
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( CheagUpufc» North A root, and South Arcofc dia- 
tricto) were once the most important race. They 
were the real proprietors of the eoi). Kven now the 
place of honour i$ reaerved to them on oertaio iropo^ 
tant oooaaioQS—perhaps a relic of their aDoient 
icDportance. The head Vettiyar Pariah of Trivalur in 
Tanjore carries the chcvm or fan of the god Tyagara* 
jau { Sira ). It is a Pariah who ties the taU round 
the Q6ok of the goddess Yegathal ( Sole Mother ) 
at an important festival in Madras. The BrahmaoB 
in Vizagapatam go through a coremony of aakiug 
the consent of Malas ( Pariahs) to their marriage. 
The Holey a Pariahs have the right of entering 
Meilkote temple, a stronghold of Vaisbnavite Brah¬ 
manism, on three days in the yoar, specially sot 
for them. The famous poets, Tiruvalluvar, 
the author of Tiruhkural, and Kapilar, the author 
of Kapilai' and the poetess Avvayar, belong 

to the Adi*Dravida community. 

The Adi-Dravidas are not the lowest in the 
eooiid eoi^a. There are many others who occupy 
a lower status. They comprise more than a ninth 
of the population. There are acoordlng to the recent 
Oensus, 5^00,000 of Adi Dravidas out of a total 
population of 43 fiSiUions. They oan lay clUm to a 
purity of descent from the uioieut Dravidas which 
pmnty of blood uiaoy oivjliaed races cannot boaet 
o£ They have thei;* ovu traditions, ^eir own 
peooUar oseges, their own caabee and sab-divaioss^ 
joet aa Hie other coumanities. 

Their Gurus or spiritual pastors are called y«diu« 
rars^ Thathans, Pandarams, and SanjeeviB, They 
worjdsip the Mude deitiee, Mariathal, K^i, Poooi- 
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ftmms, ©to. They are mostly spirit-worakippen, 
thougk nominally worshippers of Siva. Mr, Hora- 
praaad Shastri s statoment that the depressed olaoes 
were ono© Buddhists is well worth an examixu&Mi 
at this stage of our enquiry. The templee of tbs 
female doities mentioned above ooDtain many 
Buddha images and other Bnddbiat relics. Many 
Adi-Dravidas worship the Buddha images, oalliog 
them Jataminu, probably referring to the Jwak or 
or flame represented by a crown in 6 add ha’s head. 
Demon worship, devil dances, gorgecu pFoceeabns 
of images, and rioboua festivals were in vogne in 
the latter days of Buddhism la Soathera India. 
The worship of the female deities and democi by U^e 
Adi-Dravidas are identical with the Buddhistic 
observances of those days. Tradition and local 
history point out that the images are the same and 
that they were once worshipped by the Buddhisti 
of later days. .. 

There are a number of snb*divisioas in their raea, 
bot TT ohief divisions may be noted acuosg ths 
sontharD Paiiahs. They m 

1. Aliya Pariah, •O'oalled becvise they additai 
their fiabher by calling him Alei and thw motlMr by 
oahing her Ala. 

3. Ayya Ammay Pariah, for similar raasoca as 
above, for oalliog their parents Ayya and Amnuu 

g. Ambn Pariah. They nae bows and arrow 
and are hanten by profeseiou. 

4. Aripnkara Pariab. They wash oat BUid by 
sifUng to And ont partis of gold in it 

A Axatbn Sattath* Puiah. The nsme means 
that they do not recnarry widow*. 
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6. Chunk iPariah. They blow oonobes and do 
TarktQs kinda of work at oeremonlea. 

7. Koliya Pariah, who are weavera by profession. 

8 . Coody Pariahaj who are barbers by profession. 

9. Oootagao&ur Pariahs who serve as grooms and 
attend to stables. 

10» Doorohauly or Tavalay Tinnum Pariah, who 
eat frogs, jackals etc. 

U. Mooraja Famh, who beat a kind of tomtom. 
12> Go Pariah, who serve as scavengers. 

13. Ottagaoaor Pariah, who spin cotton, 

14. Ferum or Great Pariah, a better sort of 
Pariahs, who are engaged as gentlemen's servants. 

15. Pora Pariah, who make baskets and mats of 
bamboo, rnshes, osiers, etc. 

16. SulagQ * Kattey Pariah, who live chiefly by 
winnowing paddy and other kinds of grain. 

17. Shosia Fariab, who are hawkers of oheap wares. 

18. Tamii Fariaha These are merchants and men 
of some statue. There are three kinds of Tamit 
Pariahs:—The Taogalans, the Vellas, and the 
£oogna The Taogalans are traders and cultivators, 
who wear the saored thread at weddings and 
fanerals. Next to them are the Vallnvans; these are 
the most highly esteemed of the Pariahs. The 
VelUia aod Congas eat cows tiiat have 

a Datoxal death, whereas the Tangalaas do not 

19. The Tautha Paziab. They are Vaishnartte 
mendioants subsisting on the oharity of others. 

20. The Tiyan of Kalabar are toddy drawee. 

21. Ton dans or ^vee wm generally Mgaged k 

cultivatore. But some are petty txaders, artisans, 
/iomeatic servants, grooms, and the like. r./., > 
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22. Toty is the village mseseoger and servaot 
2d< Vaduga or Telugu Fari&h. Thesa ata paJan- 
quio. bearers. 

24. Valai Fariab, who catch birds by spmdiog 
cats. 

25. Vattdyare. Tbesa beat tomtoms and act as 
undertakers at funerals. 

25. Valluvaue. These are most respectable ef tbe 
lot They are the spiritual pasters for the whole 
oomrauuity. Many of them are reputed ast^logers 
who are oossulted by maoy high casta peopla 
27. ^eoaull Pariah are washerroan. 

The main occupation of tho Adi'Dravidu is oov 
cultivation of tbe sol). They are the field labourer!, 
They arc a most patient aod iudustrious class, who 
arc highly trustworthy. Many of them in the* 
employ of Europeans and ADglicised lodiaos in towns 
are quibb, io tel) I gent and active. Some of them 
are weavers, aud spinners of cotton, artisans, bawken^ 
traders, and merchants. Many of them bars 
emigrated to Burma, the Malay states, Mauritioiy 
South Alrioa, British Gnians, Mesopotamia acd 
many other foreign countries. 

Ilie Adi'Dravidas live in a separate qoartar 
called a Faroheri, which is generally at a distance 
from the quarters of the caste reeideats in the 
Tillages. They have their own barbeo» musiciaef, 
waaharmeo, and their own spintoal the 

TaUuvars. In this conaeotioa it may be of aoate 
intweat to note that tbe Brabcoan offlmatat as a 
pnest for the other noa^Bcahman commuitis^ 
whereas the Adi*Davida oon-Brshmaa has a pnert 
of his own oornmniuty. A coaj^ty of them buy 
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their de4<l. Their marriages are generally accom* 
pan led by danoes and songs when the taU or the 
oord is tiad round the bride's neck. Except the 
Arathu Kattatba Pariah all others remarry their 
widows. Their nsoral code is very strict and the 
chastity of their women is in no way inferior to that 
of the other oommunitles.* 

* This pftpQV vse read at tbo tenth »«Ksira of the Indian SoiosM 

Oongreu at Lookoow^ 1023. % 
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VI. CASTE IMPURITY IN THE CENTRAL 
PROVINCES. 

Bi Hi! Bahadub Hjra Lal» b. a. 

On the xDivrgiQ are noted the naoiea of 
c&etee who are coneidered impore id the 
Central ProviDcee. 

Their touch is euppoeed to defile a pereoo 
of a higher eaete, but the pollution u taken 
off by a mere bath or spriokliug of water ou 
the head of the pereou polluted. It will be 
aeen that the oaatee io the list are generally 
weavers* leather*workers, potters, 
Impure bamboo workers, washertneu and 
Caetes. Boaveogers. Most of these oom* 
patioDB ere despised oues^bDtMr. 
Buesell is hie Ceustis Report of 1901 has 
given reaeoDS to show that the oooupaUoM 
do not fully aooouot for tbe impurity aite« 
ohed to the oaste. Thus while leather* 
raring aud soaveugiog may be UDolean la 
theruselTes, be points out that there k 
nothing unclean about bemboo^VMl: and 
weaving. After exam in tug the sutjaet from 
all other points of view he comes to the ooaolu- 
aon that this was the means by whiiA the BrahGua&e 
soeght io preserve the higher raoe from d^radatfra 
by ioteisiiarnage with the black aod deepifed 
kibee, whom the Aryans had met a&d sutjugated 
on entering tbeooim^. It ls» he ad^ only the 
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f^eliog engendered hy difTereoce of race and 
diSerenoe of colour, the pride of blood and the 
fear of its pollution that could cause so violent an 
anUpathj between man and man. Inepite of tbe 
forcible argnmente which Mr, Russell has put 
forward to support hie theory there is etill much to 
be said in favour of the lownees of the occupations 
which brings impurity to the castes which follow 
them. It is a well-known fact that the practisers 
of what appear to be clean oooupatione are merely 
oS'shoots of the unclean workers ; for msUnoe, the 
Baaors or bamboo workers are really an off-shoot 
of the Dom or soaTcoglog caste and the ooutinu* 
ation of their close association with the Doras 
oould not bnt make them an impure caste* 
Similarly (he weavers are an off'shoot of the Ohamar 
caste and their traditional oonneotion survives in the 
phrase 'Chamar Kori’ up to this day. While those 
relations subsisted the Koris could not 
Chamar shake off their imparity by the fact of 
' Korr. tiieir having taken to cloth-weaving. 

In the matter of social position of a 
caste; a good deal depends on the pretensiooa of 
the caste itself. A case in point is that of 
the Bedars. They are still regarded in Beru 
as equal to the Dheds bnt through the exertiona of 
some of its educated members, the oasts has almost 
esquired the status of a Kunbi. The advanced 
portion of the commucuty disowns conneetion with 
wh^ may be regarded as the Dhed Bsdais, but 
in ooorse of time If these abandon what ia regarded 
as disreputable conduct; they might <daim the same 
statUB which their advanced bret^tren hare 
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aebjeved. Iq the list of impure Cftstes, there is 
hardly any vhose ocoupation is not UDoleau. Thus 
wbateyer may have beeu the origioal cacse of 
dlffereatiatioD» there can be no doubt that nu* 
cleanuess of occupatioo had much to do with It. 
In higher castes where cerUic eec^out took up 
uDclean work, they were looked dowc upon and 
ostracised though not actually reduced to the 
status of aa impure caste. For instano6> hemp' 
growing created a separate 8ub*caste of Kaubui 
called SsDtora Kuabii. The growiog of the plaat 
U not ID itself unclean, it Is the process of taking 
out fibre which is very dirty. The KuEnhara 
have the title of Pande ohiedy reitriotod to 
Brabmaot and are not uno!ess, but those who began 
to rear pigs or use donkeys as paok*acimsls got 
degraded as Sungari a or G adhere Kumhart and 
sank to the category of impure oastes. Iq the 
oorthern Districts very great attention is not paid to 
the impurity caused by contact with these oastea 
except io the case of sweepers^ but in the Sout^ 
poUutioQ is sTen caused by an impure parsoD coming 
with in a oeetaui dlstaoce of the high-born. This 
is accentuated io the Madras Presidency, hut these 
provinoes are Iree from such deep pc^ndicb 
The hfahar boys may attend the same school si 
the Brahmaas, though the former are not allowed 
to ^ in the main hall but in tbe verandahs to prersfit 
oootact with high oaste boys. In the Norbhan 
Dishioti C^amar boys are known to have M on 
the same benoh u the high caste quandaiD n^ass of 
a temtory. A somewhat oaiioua example of 
imparity by ocmUot is fooud among Kdtas wlu 
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are temporarily out-oasted if a stick thrown by a 
Qanda or Qbasia oo a mango tree accidentally iaila 
on their body even after remaining on tbe tree 
for one or two daya. 

Many acta which are considered impure are 
abrogst^ for the eake of conTenieoce. A D hi mar 
is as unclean as a Sungaria Kumhar 
AbrogaKon of l^oth rear and eat that unolann 
tmpurlty. animal, the pig, and yet a Brahman 
of tbe higheet section would not 
bealUte in taking water from hia band though be 
may refuse to take it froQi bis brethren of the Bame 
oaste. ifin bU eyes they are of a somewhat lower 
Btatue than himself. It is merely convenience that 
gWes eanotioQ to this oondaok In Chhattisgarh 
there wu apparently a lack of Dhimars, eo the 
oavte that was sanctiSed was tbe Bawat and hence 
nobody drinks water from a Dbimar in Cbbattisgarb. 
Again nobody takes even water from the hands of 
a Bharla, but at tbe time of marrisge many oastes 
allow him to carry their pahka food from the bride's 
village to tiwt of the bride*groom and vtoe versa. 
This is an al^ogaiion &r want of a auffloient number 
ofoarciera of high oaates. In Berarihe Bambanjais 
may dnnk wai«* &om Sunbis and Malls at tbe time 
of aarriages bub nob at other times. At grand 
fMsts even Brahmans may sib on roads and 
other plaoee not cleaned with ooW'dung, bob 
when individually fed they would indab on iboir 
choMia and would not ieb any body o«ne oloee to it 
because that pdlutes the ibod Tbe ground where 
one has eaten a considered mo^ polluted and reqairtng 
cleaning with cow dung, hut on oocasicms referred to 
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sboye ev^n a Brahman may eat where another baa 
eaten, a mere aprinkling of water being ha)d auffioieot 
to clean the epot. Preaent day eiroams tanoas 
Lave created further abrogations, snob, for Inatance, as 
in Railway journeys, cutchery attendanoe, etc» 
Water is now almost universally carried and drank 
in railway traioa Ganges water may be bronght 
by any caste and may be drunk by even Brahmans. 
It may be said that it has a sanctity of its own, but, 
at any rate, soda water baa none. A BrahmM wbo 
would not touch the water brought by a Masalman 
from a well does not find any difficulty is driokiog 
it when it is crated. It loses its cbaraoter of pure 
water as it becomes soda water. Water may Dot 
be taken from a maehah or leather bag, bat where 
water is soaroe and cannot easily bo bronght 
without the use of a leather bag, the objection it 
withdraws, as in Berar where most castes take It 
from the mashak In railway oarrisges and basaars, 
Mehtars rub shouldera with others, but nobody osm 
to bathe after a railway journey or a visit to a baeasf. 
Tn Berar, a Mabar is allowed to yoke and uoycko 
hulloobs to or from a oart in which a person of a 
higher caste is actually sitting. In jubbtilpon 
they drive tongas which are engaged by everybody* 
Again, all are perfectly aware that aliawker of sweets 
and puris touches everybody high or low, and his 
basket is touohed by aoy body in the throog thron^^ 
which he passes to and fro, aud yet eren high oastes 
do not reMn purohating pt«kia fwd £roa him. 

There are eertaiu abrogatiood permitted on 
o^emonial oooasions, at festivals or at saorad places. 
The Ponwars of Balaghat and Bbandara worship 
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a god oalled Narayao Deo. The deity ui kept iq 
the house of ft Maher who brlnga it to the Fonwara 
when they wieb to worehip it. On this oocssion the 
Mfthars come and eat in a Ponwar’s house along 
with guests of other castes invited^ caste restrictions 
being relaxed. As soon as the oook or owe io the 
moroing the feast is stopped and caste distinctions 
are resumed. In the Bbalravi chakra of the Bam- 
margis not only are rssbriotioos of food relaxed, but 
ooojugal liberty between different castee during the 
period of ceremony is allowed. The Hindus who 
belong to the Sbadawal sect throw off all eating and 
drioking restrictlona and take food even from a 
Mnsalman for a number of days during which a 
goat-aaoridee is arranged for. The liberty begins 
from the time the Musalman Pakir ties a noda or 
band to the wrist of the devotee of Sbadawal and 
ends with the closing meal daring which period the 
devotees wander about eating whatsver is offered to 
them by any body regardless of caste, In this caee, 
however, the other oaate people require the devotee 
of Sbadawal to undergo a puridoatory oeremoDy 
aooompanied with a feast to the caste before be is 
ro^admitted to caste interoouree. On festivals when 
feasts are given to large bodies of persons such 
as at marriages, Horn, eta, all niceties of 
reetriotaone are done away with, as already 
referred to. At sacred places like Jaggannath or 
Puri, Bhavaneehvar, etc., caste restrictions regarding 
food are totally abrogated as the food is taken 
af^ it is offered to the deity. It ia caUed 
praead which, if puJekOf ie free from poUntion every¬ 
where, bat at Puri even kuceha food la aanotified. 
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AgaiOj there h abrogation of impunty whea a 
person ohangee bis religion^ A Hebtar or Ob^iD&r 
when he becomes a Cbridtiaa or bfasalmaa Loees 
vitb his religion the impurity attached to hlflSi 
An in teres ting case in point is that of Hegbs, «?bioii 
occurred in the Punjab some time ago ^hen a party 
of Megh coolies working on a railway line wanted to 
draw water from a well, for they were very thirety. 
A high caste neighbour objected and raised a hue 
and cry. No other source of drinkable water was 
aooeesible in the neighboarhood and the coolies in 
iodtgo&tioQ and despair hit upon a plan which made 
the water available to them in a couple of houia 
Ibluhammadana could draw water from the well, but 
not the Meghe, The coolies therefore went to tlte 
nearest mosque, embraced Islam and returned with 
a party of ^fuealmans to the well and tbe high 
caste Hiodu at once yielded. Some timo ago 
80,000 Megbs were reclaimed. They have gained 
in'Social status, which they could not do undar 
ordioary oircumetanoes without becoming a Habun* 
tnadaa or Ohristiaru 

An ezamiaatscn of Mission work would tfnow 
that tbe largest numbw cf oonverta is from low 
castes, mostly uotonubabU. Al« 
Work among though these classes hare hardly 
the impure any education and have no ambi* 
castes. tions, being quite content with 
^eir lowly lott they eoroeticoos 
naturally feel a resentment aguost Uie teeatmeni 
meted out te by the self*stylfii high oastea This 
sometimes impels them to ohasga their reli^os, 
though they gaawaUy loc^ ftf tome more eubetential 
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gain than mere social position. Exemption from 
heyar, for inataoce, haa been a great inducement for 
Cbamars of Chbattisgarh to obango their religion. 
Nevertheless the Missions have improved the sooial 
position of many depressed castes and opened avenues 
for their prosperity. The educated classes have now 
begun to see the iniquity of the treatment meted 
out to the depressed classes and they have latterly 
been taking steps to ameliorate their condition. 
In some places very bold and strong steps have 
been taken ; for instance, In the Punjab^ a number 
of polluted castes were admitted to oommensality 
with the higher castes, more than a decade ago. 

It may be noted that the depressed classes are 
not without self^respeob. If the higher castes 
despise them they take reciprocal 
Tit for tat measures and taboo the over¬ 
bearing castes; for instance, a Qbasia 
may never take salt from a Eayaathe, a Mehtar may 
not eat at a Ka 3 raatha’s, or a Barji’s. The presence of 
R'afamans causes impurity to Bhunjias. If a Brah¬ 
man were to touch a Bhunjia hut^ he would set fire 
to it aa polluted beyond reparation. A Betul Tell 
does not drink water from a Rahman though be 
may do It from a Qond. By the way, it may be 
menUoued that mixed csates entert^ a very 
exaggerated notion of their purity. Taking the 
case of Bhoigtae again, a caste mixed origin formed 
from Binjhwar and Gonds, Uiese people will not 
even allow their own daughter to enter thtir hoose 
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after ehe la marrUd aad baa become the wife of 
aaotber. When she wishes to see her parents ehe 
oomas with her huebaDd> oooks her food separetely 
aod lives in a separate but. The Baukss and 
Sonjharas who are sirollarly mixed would not eat 
with anybody of their own caste. 


THE MUHUMMADANS OF PULICAT: 

An elhniccU study. 

Br S. T. ]yfoBK3, u. A., F. z. a. 

RdSdArohds of sobobrs like Dre. Vogel, Radha* 
kuTtiud Kuklierji, Krisbnaaami lyeugar and Mr. 
Hornell have shown oonolnsively that Indians many 
centuries prior to tho commeooemeet of the Olndatian 
era displayed extraordinary mariUme activities. 
Bsfides the reference la Dr. J. W. McnodlVe 
^'Ancient India’’ to a disastrous voyage of somo 
Hindus who were blown by storm into Germany, and 
a Greek inscription, referred to at page 09 of Rawlin- 
son’s '^Intercourse between India and the Western 
World from the Earliest Times to the Fall of Home'' 

(161$ \ as found ic a ruined shrine on the banks of 
the Nile which was visited by Sophon hii Indian 
mentioned ia it, ancient literature in Tamil, Sanskrit, 

Pali and other languages is replete with referenoee 
vhiob prove that the Hindus of South India 
exhibited great enterprise overseas. Anthropologieta ^ 
are now almost agreed with Sir A. Keith in raising 
the Tamil race to a status equal to any one of tbe 
three other races viz., Mon go! Ian, Aryan (Caucasbn) 
and tbe Negroid. Tbe Tamil race which la 
apparently akin to the Aryan is quite distinct ethno* 
logically from it, Their colour is brown or gold. 

The race, the original home of which is our oontinech 
Tamilagam, reached ite golden age many oentuiiee \i 
before Christa Ancient literature proves how this ^ 
OMitinent was snbject to iavasions from the other 
three races, ^irupura dakanam’ is ^ Negrmd <2 
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expedition end Sareperoan iovadon that of ilte 
Ikfongolian. The Ramejaas tells us 0 / the Arjaa 
iavasion. To the ancient eivilisatione of Babylonia 
and Assyria^ the Tamils contributed a Ui^e ehara aa 
it was the Sumariaas, a branch of the Tamils who 
migrated there aod laid the foundation. Egyptian 
oirilUatioQ also is indebted to the Tamil raoe, a 
branch of which migrated from the west ooaat to 
Egypt. The Tamila were great sea-traders and long 
before Solomon's days about 10 th century B. C. 
and down through the penod of the rise and &11 
of the Babyloniaa, Persian, Grecian and HomM 
empires to tho 2 nd century of the Chrietiao era 
OUT continent occupied the glorious poaition of 
* Queen of the Eastern seas'. The nortbern limits 
on the East Coast was Verkadu ( Pulicat }; Vid 0 
quotation by Nachinar Kiniyar in bia oomcnsn- 
tary to Tholka^ipiam, Poralathikara Sutram US. 
Taking advantage of the constant interconrse betwean 
Tamilagam and the conn tries in Western Asia 
and Eastern Europe one of the Peodians sent 
an ambaMy to Roma during Caesar’s tima sod 
another sent for Greek soldiers and employed them 
as bia body*gaard. The Tainils conquered lends aa 
far ae Tibet in the North, Siam and China iatiia 
east and Egypt in the west. Even Amertoa b eakl 
to have been conquered by the Tatnil Bmperar 
A^igeman. Several oolcn iea were also fouzkdad in 
the East ladtan Arohipelago. 

Though dorbg the early oentories of the 
Obnatiaa «sa the 'Xajsiis monopohoed the muitima 
trade, aobaaqaently In Ute oompetiUon with Chineae 
uid Arabinn shipping, Indian shipping oonld not hold 
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its own particularly on the East Ooaet where the 
Rings down to the Rajah of Yijianagar neglected the 
navy and the mercantile marine. For many centuries 
after the Christian era, the trade between India and 
the Western countries was entirely in the hands of 
the Arabs. From the fourth till about the eighth 
century B. C. the Arabs did not make any 
permanent settlement on our coasts but were found 
in thousands among the floating population of impor¬ 
tant maritime centres. Subsequently however 
settlements were made and many hundreds of 
Mussalmaiis from Persia and Arabia were found 
permanently settled in all important seaports and 
trading centres. Kany of these settlers bad married 
Indian women and the indiacrimin.ate application 
of the term 'Moor* by the early European viaitors 
to all Mussaltnans,—‘Persian, Arab or Indian, 
pure or mixed, has led to much confusion. Arab 
eeUlera were in the 11th and 12th centuries persecuted 
by the hlogbuls—this was four centuries before the 
Portugese killed Arab trade by their barbarous 
cruelties and piratical acts—and many of them retired 
to their country leaving their children by the Indian 
women here. These doscundants of the Arabian 
and Fersiao traders by Indian wives are found in 
wious places in South India e. y. South Aroot, 
l^Buevelly, Triohinopoly, Tanjoro, Canara aod 
Malabar. Their names are' various: Navayats, 
Idibbais, M^icurs, Ravuthars and Moplabs etc. 

The Navayats who tte found mostly in Ruodapur 
are the descendants of refugees who fled from the 
borders of the Fenian gulf because of the cruelty 
of Ben Qlrso^ Governor of IrM)> The M^dahs 
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of M&labar ard descendants oftbe old Arab settlera. 
Mani^ Labbais are deacendanta of tboae who settled 
on tbs East Coast. The Taojore Labbais are made 
up partly of desoeiidaota of Arab traders or refog^eea 
and partly of tbe progeny of tbe forced coo verts of 
Tippu Sultan. Tbe Ravuthara of Trichmopoly an 
the descendants of the fcrcod converte of Aurangseb, 
Haidar All—the son of an Arab mother—and Tippu 
Sultan. It is very curious that many of them spe^ 
Telugu and their womenfolk are not gosha and have 
not yet discarded the Hindu dress as they are 
descendants of Eavarai womeo. 

Labbai Is said to be derived from *Lebek’ which 
means 'here I am’, while others say it is a corruption 
of the term ^Arabi’. This word is absent from 
ancient Tamil literature and is not found in any of 
the old Tamil lexicons. Tbe term used to designate 
these’Mu seal mane are 'Jonagar' which is in our rent 
use at PuUoat,-^JonagAm being tbe came for Arabis; 
the Arabs wore called Jenagar and their descendants 
too are styled the saiue. The MopUhs of Malabar 
are styled *Joaaka Mo[>lab8* to distinguish thao 
from Christiana who are called Karrens MappilUbi. 
Msrioairs, the expert Mussalraan seamen the 
East Coasts form another class. The oeune te 
derived from ‘Maikab’, a boat. They are usQiJIy 
ocoaidsred to be higher than the Labbais in the social 
scale. 

During these centuries of Arab trade, PelMat> 
^ as it was then known Tal^katta^, the comiptioa 
of its Tamil name ‘P^averkada’ (<dd jus^e of 
Babul trees ) was a very important seaport JEv^ 
iutbe sixlsentlv oeator^ Btshom deecdbed it as Vi 
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grand port which Wda frequented by an infinite 
number of Moorish veesela from all quarters. Today 
Pulicat, ehorn of its glory as a port since the recession 
of the sea and eolipsed by Madras, retains the shadow 
of its importance by the posiession of a light house, 
to warn sailors off the dangerous ^Pulicat shoals/ 
It is still a stronghold of Muharnmadans who 
form nearly one-fifth of its population. Of the 889 
Mussalmans ( men and women ] rocordud in the 
latest Census Beports, about 88 families consisting 
of nearly ^00 souls seem to be ‘pure Arabs’ like the 
descendants of Arabs found in Tricbendur, Tlnnevelly 
district. They are very exclusive and do not seek 
marriage alliances with other Muhammadans but 
marry only among themselves. They take a great 
pride in recounting tbsir pedigree which is in all 
cases not a little confused I They are good«]ooking 
with a light complexion. They are tall with fairly 
developed and long limba The cast of countenanoe 
is typically Jewish and reminds one irresistably 
of Bible paintings. The head is singularly and 
strikingly small. The eyes 'in many cases appear 
to be slightly oblique and to be wanting Id 
expression. The nose is aquiline like that of 
the Jews and the chin very small. The face is 
long with a beard which is cropped into mediom 
length and is in most oases decidedly spare. 
The ears appear divergent in a ventral view; 
The other Muhammadans present in Pull cab are 
dark*brown and these may perhaps be the 
descendants of ^ves of the origipal Arab 
settlers but more probably are descendants of local 
converts and Indian Mussalman emigraaU from 
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ndfghbouriog parU. It is th& fair Muasalaaoa of 
Pulicab who form tba subjeot of this study. 

Mdasurements wero token of the cranium and 
nose of 100 Muhammadans of Pa)[o»t and their 
oraoiat and nasal iodices worked out 

The oraoial indioea are showD in the following 
table;— 


(Longbeada) Doliobocephalio. 74.8 4 IdaubjecU 

74.G 5 
75.0 2 
75,6 4 
76.9 C 

f Subdoliohocephalic 77.0 5 47 „ 

77.1 8 

77.4 10 
77.714 


(Medioro 

boads.) 


77.9 4 

78.5 5 18 

Musooaphalic. 78.6 4 

' 79.2 5 

80.2 1 
81.0 2 

81.8 2 

Sub>bracbycephalic 81.6 8 IX 

82.8 2 

83.8 ! 

88.5 9 

63.8 1 
84.7 l( 

Brachyoopbalio 84.8 t .' ' 


(Brc«d 

baada; 
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The oraaial index r&o^es from 71.6 to 86.3 giviog 
an average of 78.9. The hi^h percentogo of mfidium 
heads and the average creaial index show that the 
PuKcat 'fair hfuhacnmadaDs' are medium-headed. 
The nasal indices are as follows:— 


(Medium nose) Mosorrhine 


73 

a 

Pm 

( Narrow uose ) Leptorrhlne oil. 

Ud.O 

Us.a 

148.6 
48-7 
48.9 

52.1 

rsa.i 

59.4 

56.2 
57.8 
69,0 

61.2 

68.1 

66.6 

67.7 

68.7 
70.0 

70.4 
78.6 

76.4 

78.6 

78.9 
80.0 
SO. 9 

82.8 
88.8 
85,0 

85.7 
87-0 

88.9 

89.4 


( Broad nose ) Platyrrhine 






53's 


8 

8 

8 

4 

2 

4 

1 

2 
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Total. 


24 subjects. 
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76 subjects. 
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The OAsal lades varies from 46.0 to 89.4, the 
average being 68.7. The large camber of Platyrrhine 
subjects and the averse caeal index indicate these 
Mubammadana to be broad-nosed. Tlie high nasal 
index is apparently a proof of their mixed descent 
from Arabs and tbo Tamils. 

They belong to the Shafi sect of Sooni& They 
are usually very timid and <|uiet. Their relations 
with the Hindus are very friendly though they have 
not adopted Hindu customs as the Dudekulas of 
Hellary and Cuddapah where Hindus often give their 
children Muhammadan names, e. g., Masthac Kaddi, 
Masthau Ammal I Though they are timid by 
nature, some years ago bitter feud existed between 
two sections of those Muhammadans which 
manifested itself in serious riots during their 
religious prooessions on the occasion of the Mohur- 
rum. They are divided into two seotions ths 
JUngen with the red hag and the Dtrbtthal with 
yellow flag. The yellow is said to be the mala 
or right-hand party and is more numerous than 
the red which is the female or left-baod party. 

These Muhammadans speak a charaotexisUc 
diaioot of Tamil. They address each other as 
‘Eacatoulfti’ a corruption of ‘Enna AopiDai/ ruaaniag 
^what man\ The sing-song intonation and prouoan- 
oiatlon is quite peculiar. Their Ecran is translated 
into Tamil known as 'Arei thamir ( half taroil} a 
oorruptioa of ‘Arehi Thamir i. e. Tamil writtefl 
iu Arabic characters. When they read the Scrip* 
turee we find them raadlag one sentence oi Arabic 
followed by iu ttan^tioQ into TamD, wriiten howew 
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in Arabic oharaotera. Their correapODdenoe, priraie 
and buaiDess, ia carried on through Arabic letteia 
in Tamil. The Bible Society, Kadraa, hae Mowed 
this method in publiehiag their Edition of St. John 
IQ Tamil io Arabic characters for the benefit of the 
Lubbeia of South India and Ceylon. 

Fullcat and the village Eaiimana) the ^‘Sembasi 
palir of Persian records are important boat-build mg 
oentrea, the Muhammadan *Odalie’ of which have 
always on hand many orders for construction of 
hosts plying up and down the Buckingham Canal. 
These 'Odalia* are usually of the dark brown variety. 
Many of tlie fair Muhammadans are traders doing 
busioess in Siam, Straits Settlements etc. Most 
uerohanta after amassing money return to Pulicat, 
fraqueutly the homing instinct being very strong 
in them. With the exception of these merchaDts 
who hibernatd here after a busy life in Penaug 
and elsewhere^ the others can be safely termed 
<*droacs”. The houses built at a time when Pulicat 
was a flourishing emporium are very pretentious 
but unfcrtnuafely many of them are in ruins owiog 
to the neglect to repair the blighting effects of 
biting winds loaded with salt spray. Many of the 
bhabitauts are poor aod eke out a precanoos 
llvlug by selling atones, dmber, pillars etc. from the 
ruins of the palaUsl restdenoes built by their rich 
forbears. Their chlldraa do oot avail themselves of 
the benefits of moderu eduoattou nor are the parents 
particularly aozious that they should. The ooly 
educatioD is from the religions schools where they 
are taught to read and wnte ^Axabi Thamil*. .In the 
imporUut religious aohool of the plane, there are 
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tbrod rooms on the doors of which aro inscribed on 
one 'Babas Salem' 'another 'Babus Zekir' and the 
last 'Babel el mo' in Arabic. 'Bab us Salem' (door of 
peace} and 'Babus Zekir' ( door of medication ) rooms 
aro open only from 8 to 10 in the mornings ^ hile 
'Babel Elmo’ (door of learning) room is open all 
day. The men do not caro to be employed under 
otbers though some hava now accepted service as 
ugenta to business men. The Village Munsiff of 
Bulicatis a Muhammadan and he always refers to the 
fact of his being the only Muhammadan in aervioa 
under QoTsrnmeiit. But for their women folk tho 
poverty of many families would be appalling. 
women, though yoi/io, do a lot by way of weaving 
palmyra mats and fanoy^coloured baskets of many 
carious shapes. These baskets are greatly in demacd 
and the sale prooeods go to swell their othorwlee 
slender resources. The women axceed the man In 
number. The census dgures which relate to all 
Mnssalmans of Pulicat are similarly ourloue, there 
being 893 malos as against 406 females. 

Some of the Muhammadans are more iaie* 
rested in sports than the dooile Hindus wbo while 
away their time, particularly during the hot weather, 
ehootlng birds for curry with a blow gnn called 
'SompUian’. These blow pipes are owned rooetly 
by men who have returned from Slam etc and are 
aud to have been purchased from Bugis and ^baee 
traders there. 

In Pulioat there are blowpipes in nse. It is 
a tabe of hard red wood { palm ) with an eveo bore 
and a polished smooth sniftoe. tTsoal^ it ki solid, 
Use bore being ohtmed by drilling. In three 
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InsUnoes the tube was found made up of two pieces 
80 finely pieced together by glue that the ud ion is 
scarcely perceptible. Eight blow guns had a sheath 
of leather stitched on around the wooden tube. 
Both the ends of the blow gun are metalled. The 
metal is white and appears to be tin. Solid tin 
pieces from two to six inches long are taken aod the 
bore drilled through the pieces, and two piooea 
with the aamo sissd bore as that of the blow gun 
are fixed to tho blow gun fore and aft. On the 
butt end the piece is longer than at the tail end. 
In three there were tin foils eitending from the 
solid pieces on to the tube for a short space of loss 
than SD inch. The bordor of the tin foil was out 
Sato a series of triangles. ( Seo fig. 1 ^ One blow 
gUQ bad no metal ends at all. 

Tho le^kgtb of a blow gun is from 4 ft. 2 in. to 
fi ft. 10 in. The externa) diameter at the muzzle 
ond ranged from 2 in. to IjV in. Tho diameter 
externally at the other end varied from 1 in. to 
Bearly (in. The internal diameter which is the same 
tbronghoQt the blow gun, was found to be nearly 
f of an inch in all cases. The metal ends near the 
month end ranged lo length from S in. to 5 in. 
while at the tail end varied from 2 to 4 in. The 
w^hts ot the blow guns varied from 19 oz. to 64 
oa, To help in taking aocorate aim there is a 
^ht oloae to the mnsele made of wax. The height 
of this wax piece is adjusted by the fingers which 
mould it to the required height. The mieeile used 
ka roofid pellet of day moulded by fingers or as 
is now occasionally done in a btdUt monlcL The 
pellets an made some homa before they Md required 
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fur usa Darts are not used as nnssilefi as is U^e 
cose with the Kadirs and dehermen of the West OoMt 
Shooting is done by first placing a pellet h the 
mouth and when the blow pipe is put in the month 
and aim taken with the help of the wax-sight* tbe 
pellet is introduced into the gun by tbe tongue and 
shot out by a powerful efibrt of the lungs. Tbongb 
experience enables tbe shooters to be accurate 
marksmoD, tbe weapon, probably becaoee of iU 
weight* ie olumsy aud it is difficult for beginacrs to 
use it with good effiiot The maximum distaooo 
to which the pellet could be propelled is about 80 
yards though usually birds are shot at a distsaod 
of Dot more than 20 yards. 

Labbsis of Kilakerai and Ncgapatam, call them 
*Scngthan\ The blow gun used by Tanjore plgeoa 
ianoiers for shooting alien birds is also called 
^Seogthan*. This Tamil word ie s«d to be a oomp* 
iion of ^Sengthan' whioh means a stabbing weapon. 
Oo the West Coast some Sshermen and Kadin oae 
blow guns, the former to shoot fish and the lattw 
eqnirrels. There they are called 'Thum^tbs& 
kular. 

The blow pipe which ie very commonly nadbx 
the Malay Archipelago and nelghbourbg parta 
is known iu Malay as 'Sumpitao* and this namaift 
used io Pultoat for the blow gbn. From ^nmpititaaP 
it is easy to get oorrnpted forms 'SenguthM' tod 
^engthaQ^ Whatever the &ota of aocueut history^ 
whe^er the original Tamils were respoccriUa fnr 
introdaoiog the blowpipe from India to the Stesit# 
tX not* the guns used by the Pnlioat MebammadiW 
and EUakuai Labb^ eta are sot indigenoqsi. 
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The West Coast blow guns, more primitive m their 
nature and in the nature of the missiles used, are 
perhaps eurvivals from those days when the Tamil 
raoe spread overseas and introduced the blowpipe 
into Malaya where it has undergcno more efTective 
alterations. But tlie Malayalam name Thumpithan 
hulal (kulal means pipe) which is obviously a 
corruption of Sumpithan (compare the Malayalam 
word ‘Tbuji’ derived from ‘Snji' for needle ) supports 
a converse argument ^ 

The dress of the males is usually a long sbirUT 
drawers, invariably coloured, and a ekull cap. 
Sometimes white drawers and Icngie^ are also 
used. The head is shaved clean. The dress of the 
womoD is a jacket and a saree usually coloured. 
Slderly ladies use white sartes. All men, women 
and children use sandals (wooden) or leather 
slippers whether walking inside the house or outside^ 
They partake of both animal and vegetable 
food. Pork is eschewed completely. Puli cab 
liske abounds in shrimps, prawns, crabs and dsh. 
All these are freely used as food particularly the 
backwater crab ‘Scylia serrata* which is known 
hereabouts as the Talawerkadu nandu’ because of 
its abundance iu Poiioab Lake. For another 
delicacy, reckoned as such by Europeans who eat 
them raw, Pullout Lake is famous, viz. oysters. 
Some Muharamadans eat oooked oysters, apparently 
an acquired taste, thongh in general they have an 
avereion for ttiem. A story is ouiTeot to explain 
this averdon. Once at low tide a Muhammadan 
who went to an oyster bed with intent to take 
some, while bending om the oysters and handlii^ 
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them aiKK^nsciously allowed the tipa of hia long 
beard to tickle an oyster which bad just then opened 
its valves. The ehelU instaiitAueouely shut them- 
selves tight eoelosirg the tip of the beard and the 
man was fixed in that poatare. The tide was rising 
but yet the man oould not free himself Some one 
suspected some thing was wrong, approaohed the 
victim and released him. He was jeorred at by 
the whole village, which he left never to return I 
The entiug of oysters and crabs by these Muham- 
raadans is in acoordanoe with the te&ohiDg of their 
leader Imam Shall. The other import^t sect of 
Sunnis, the Hanafi, forbid the eating of those animals 
eto, not explicitly demonstrated as edible by the 
prophet Mohammad. 

^ The Muhammadans ure very timid and snpera^ 
titious. Fear of ghosts is very prevalent partiou- 
larly of those who died violent deaths or committed 
suicide. A new building was conslructed near the 
old furt'moat where ghoste were said to shnek and 
dance nt nights and a watchman for whose beo^t 
the building was conatructed would rather live in 
some other rented quarters than faoe ths mueio of 
the^osts. Soon after dusk, Pulicatf^at least the 
Ifnhamraadaa part of it.—will be quiet, allpaopk 
having retired, afraid to oome out in epita of 
street lampe except during a moon light night In 
Uieic houses the front doors carry innumerable braaa 
qmIb ; and curiuus oblong shaped metal lie platsa, 
with ourious Unes and figures, are nailed to the vail 
above the oross door beam to ward o6 the evil eye. 
(Seefig. a). 





MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS. 

I. THE LAND OF WOMEN. 

Bt Bai Bahador Huu Lal, b. a. 

Id hie artiole on The Land andlsland of Women 
in the December ( 1022 ) number of thia Journal 
Dr. Crooke haa called attention of Indians to the 
remarkable Ugend of the exclusive land of women, 
the Strlrsjya and the Muahika and country 
bordering on it, while he himself has collcoted 
rery valuable informatioo in regard to the probable 
site somewhere on the Malabar Coast and the 
Island near it He has quoted the Mahabharata 
logsud of Arjuoa reaching a marvellous country 
peopled by women, who finally defeated him. In 
tlus country men went as visitors, but were net 
allowed to stay for more than a montb. If they 
did, they were put to death. The male children were 
killed when born aod only females were allowed 
to 11 VO. Without some such arrasgemeDt, it 
would hare been impossible to main tain an exclusive 
female popuUUon. Males most have been much 
afraid to snob a oouatry and oapture of males 
for marriages would hare been almost inevitable. 

In eereral aborigiaal tribes we find marriage 
by oaptore of femalas more or leas b rogue, 
lb is etill current ia ontrof-the'way places like 
tiie Bastar state in the Central Provinoea, vhm 
the Goods still practise it, the real old capture being 
sow softened to a cereTqpnial one. In these days 
of English Law, the parents of the couple arrange 
the matob previoudy by mutual consent. It is then 
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that the boy’s party starts for capturipg a girl 
and the capture U restricted to the girl already £xed 
upon. The parents of the girl make a mod^ 
search for her aod finally the pair is wedded. ^ 
There is however a tribe named £olam which 
practised marriage by capture of males. Bat they 
have now altogether given it up and even a 
mode ‘ceremony as in the case of capture of females 
is not performed. Put the faot is not forgotten and 
many Edams have admitted before me the existence 
of the custom, which was prevalent almost a 
century ego. 

The Eolama are found mostly in Berar and 
the western distriota of tho Central Provinoss 
bordering on it. In tho Hatbigumpha Inscrlpdoa 
of the Jain King Eharavda mention is made of 
bis conquest' of the Mushika Country, the Raabtrikas 
and the Bhojakas lived near about Bllichpur, which 
was after them ooUed Bhojakafa, as mentioned on 
the Chhamall grant ^ of the Vdkafahu Elog 
Pravarasova II. Tho Roshfrikas were the Raffas or 
Mafaaratbae, who inhabit tho country now. The 
Mnabika country which was close to then baa 
been identified by h£r. K. P. Jayaswal with the 
tract lying somnwhero within the Distiiots of 
Bhandara and Chanda iu the Central PromoeaAa 
baa .be» stated above, the Strlrsjya adjoined 
Mushika Country and as such must bawe been 


^ Frvtinm TrUm end Ctut4ty Tol lU p. Btt. 

* OiBte Iswrmtloac. p. aSS. 

* bih«MidOnip»B«ee«vbSoc4et7^jOTB3MkMT7,^srt]T,p.d75. 
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situated soniswRro in the Yeotmal Distfiot (of 
Borar ) where Eolams abound. 

This ideoU 6 cation was made by me in a Tern a* 
cular journal * in the year 1918, but being a local 
poper, it did uot of course roach the hands of 
scholars. 

Judging from the language of the Eolams, 
the tribe appears to be a pre^Dravidian one, which 
erentuaily got mixed up with the neighbouring 
Dravidians and others. Sir George Griareon 
Kays ®“The Kolami dialect differs widely from 
the language of the neighbouring Qonds. In somo 
points ft agrees with Tolugu, in other characteristics 
with Eanareso and connected forms of speech. 
There arc also some interesting points of analogy with 
the Toda dialect of the Kilgiris; and ihc Eolams 
must, from a philological ))oiuk of view, be considered 
as the remnants of an old Dravidian tribe, who 
have pot been luvoWed in the deTolopmont of the 
priholpa) Dravidian languages, or of a tribe who 
have originally spokon a Dravidian form of speech." 

XhiB would point to their origin from the 
South somewhere near about Malabar, with which 
Wilson idontided the Moshlka country. 

He put it down as “the land of thieves^’ and 
onnonaly the Kolams happen to belong to the 
same class. Whether this is fortnitous or they 


* Sitimini of ISIS pp. 96 oto. wq. 

* Dnguestie Sorrey Of l&dla ty. p HI, 
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bAve inherUed the crimioAl propendities from 
tbeir forefathers is a question diScolt to solve at 
the prsesDt <lay. If the correct name were Mu¬ 
sh ik a, it would mean “the land of rata’* which 
would appear to bo an appropriate nickname given b 7 
the Aryans to tho land of rat-eaters. In the Chaoda 
Bietrlctf Goods abound and the desh of rats continues 
to be a delicacy for them. One of the penalties for 
caste ofiencesis a fine ia rats which the offender must 
famisli to the number fixed by tho tribal PaDcbsyat, 
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II. THE CUSTOM OP BURNING HUMAN 
EFFIGIES OF STRAW ON THE LAST 
DAY of the BENGALI MONTH KARTIK 
( October—November )—in SOME PARTS 
OF BENGAL. 

Br DniRRSDRA Nath Majdmdab, b. a, 

The custom I am refeiing to in this paper is 
prevalent throughout the Dacca Divisioo and I 
am told It is aleo known in other divisions of the 
Bengal Presidency. Kartik, the god of w\r^ who 
is also known as the Commander-in-Chief of the 
goda—Deva Senapati—is worshipped by ths female 
folk on the last day of the Bengali month Kartik : 
and on this occasion, the people bum human efiRgica 
of straw—known as ‘Bh^r or ‘Bholi'. The essential 
things required to make au effigy of straw are two 
pieces of bamboo and some straw. The two pieces 

of bamboo are so tied as to resemble a croas^_the 

veitioal one representing the body and the horisontal 
one resembling two bands ; these two pieces 
are wrapi}ed up with straw in a way so as to give it 
the appeamce of a man. The whole frame*is then 
oarefttlly tied with rope or straw, There is no 
hard and fast rule as to the proportions of the effigy 
but generally it ia so made as to render it handy. 

It IS generally burnt by boys and youog men, and 
adnUs sympathise with their worde. In the 
afternoon, all the boys and youths of the village 
go to a river or tank to catch 6sb and they return 
home as soon as they catch a few of the spewes 
required foe bnpnlog aloi^ with the effigy ,* two kinds 
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of 6 9h are burnt and there i$ a Bengali provwb 
describing the kinda cf fisb to be burnt. 

Ickdr gura vdichsr murA 
BMljaira Bakshin murd 
( which may be translated thus, 

Little ones of lobsters and large vaichar [Bshy 
The Bhdl is taken to the Sooth to be burnt) 
Dakshin is used with reference to the directioa 
of the rirer—because it is always burnt on the 
riverside and in places where tbere is no river the 
custom is to burn the effigies by the side of a tank 
or a pond. 

Other thiogs that are burnt with the effigy 
In addition to the dshsa are mustard seeds, jntd 
Uavee ( rH pits ) Hies and mosquitos (mass mSobbi) 
etc. These are put in leaves of the Eiaovi plant 
( arum coiocasia ) and tied to the two bauds of the 
effigy. 

The place of the start is generally the homily 
oonrtyard ; then all the men gather io an open 
maidan near about the village, whence they proceed 
io a prooeseioo tp the river side or tank. The 
whole afiair hikes half an hour or so to com plate atd 
the men then return to the village with tbeportlen 
of the bamboo frame that remains unburnt; tiMy 
are greeted on their retiarn by the women of the 
family with cries of Hulu Hulu. The framu ii 
preaerved till the next Kartik puja day wl»a 
it U thrown away into the river or tank* 

There is a Bengali saying which explaine the 
objoct of the custom.— 

BhdU ai^ g^j9t, 

Mas^ Maohiir mAkh pnrajse -i ; 
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Dho,n4 jand gha/r hharya joe. 
which can be rendered thus:— 

Good comes, evil flies, 

Flies ere burnt, 

And the house gets filled with men and 
money. 

Flies are the most obnoxious of all inseoU and 
the on stem of burning flies may stand magioHlIy 
fijr the destruction of evils on earth-*as the faces 
of flies are burnt so the faces of enemies will be 
SMrehed. 

The lost line of the proverb bas something to 
do with the advent of new faces (babies) in tho 
fismlly. 

The fishes that are burnt with the effigy are 
also proverbial for tbeir fabulous fecundity : so the 
spirit of theso may perhaps bo expected to enter Into 
the woman ( who performs the Vraba) and she may 
thereby be blessed with ohlldreo. 

Now it may be aiked what spocial reasons there 
are which make people associate the burning- of 
a straw effigy witli tho Kartik Vrata. The word 
'ifhoi’ or Bhola’ means forgetfulness, — bo it may be * 
said that the burning of Bhul sUuds for the 
Biblioa) expressiou *Forglve and Forget* and the 
barniog of fishes nay signify the burning of 
evil things and the boraing of mustard seeds and 
jute leaves would appw to stand for exorcism of evil 
spirits and the consequent odm aMnosphere, 

Bat when we ooosider the nature of the Eartik 
Vrata, its devotees and its objeot, wa are Jed 
to a mol's important explacatioiL of the oerMaoQy. 

Eartik is well known w the Peva Senapafi or 
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thd Commender-in-Chlef of the gcde or Dovm aod 
is regarded as the most Veautiful of all the 
Devae; be Is a| con6rmed bachelor and bis 
regard for and devotion to hie parents are 
proverbial. Tbere U a remarkable story told about 
bis filial piety; Kartik, it is said, was to luarry 
and he came to his mother, Farvati, aod found ho* 
eating voraciously a full dish of rice and curry 
as ho,bad sever seen her dciog before; this 
excited Kartik’s curiosity and be enquired what 
made bis mother behave thus. Farvati smiled 
and said, ‘My dear boy. you are going to many 
to-day; may peace and prosperity attend you; xtov 
your wife will come and she will be the mistrees 
of the family and perha})s she may not allow me 
to eat my fill thou. So I am taking ray meal today 
to roy heart's content perhaps for the last time’. 
Kartik was very sorry to hear bis roother aikd 
he at once promised never to marry all bis lifs, 
and even to this day he is a confirmed baobelor. 

Now this filial devotion is a very high recommeu' 
4ation to all mothers and they worship the god 
Kartik OD the last day of the Beogali month Ksftik 
(October—November) and pray to him to bbx tiHSi 
with beautiful and devoted children. In each family, 
every female worshipper worships one Elartik, the 
widows excepted,—eo that in a family oonratinged 
some 5 or 6 adult women it is not sur^^in^ 
find 5 or 6 Kartiks worshipped side by side. 

Thus it appears that the buraing of A straw 
efigy may nieau the loug^ng of a woman a 
beutiful a&d devoted child. jan^ gbar 
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The practice ^of burning huts by barren women 
in the hope of procuring oSspriug is .coitiraon in the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces, The idea of 
hnt-burning appears in one of the magical charms 
recorded in the Atharva Veda, Similar cases have 
been reported from the Central Provinces: If a 
woman is barren and has no children, one of the 
remedies prescribed by the Sarodia or wandering 
Booth-sayere is that she shoulil set fire to somebody’s 
hooae going alone at night to perform the deed.^ 

It is not therefc^re unueual to connect the burniog 
of the straw effigy with the prayer for children. 

^Vkle W. Crooke’H arliolo on ilu^hvrtunf in India la M<bfu 
^ l»19-80, No. 11- 
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Iq tie jungly Distiict of Beta), which however 
coDtairis ooe of the most secred shriaos of the 
Jaine at Muktagiri, called Shiddba 
The Rainbow. Kehetra, aa 8^ crores of Sadhus are 
believed to have obtuned salvation 
there, along with 2 Buddhist Yiharas about S5 
miles away from the Jaina holy place and nomeroxis 
Vishnoite, Sivitc, Musalmsn aod Gond remaiof^ 
hut where the aborigiues {Goods and Korkus) 
abound forming no less than 87 per cent of the 
total population of the District, the rainbow U 
known by the name of Dba»an-gota or a ball of 
variegated colours. It is believed to sboot furth 
from a hami { snake’s hole ). Two h<ir»i$ 
nmultaneously throw out 2 $olas, which meet 
io the sky and form one bow. These 
are believed to contain Fatal tumdt or under¬ 
ground gourd, which is said to be like the seed 
of lotus. It is used as a medicine for Mathoi* 
rog or cloud disease, otherwise known as 
with which children are usnally aHicted. My 
informant, an old roan of 60, assured me Uiat he 
ODoe was quite olose to the hanU whence the 
rsun-bow shot forth. After it disappeMed he dug 
ont the hami and found in it a quarter seef of 
Fatal which he distributed to the vilkgeo 

U68 in the cloud disease, 2)a&6a ifi asud to 
be produced from the efifecte of ^oudfl Md so 

18 
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also the rain bow. Hence the paktl hmhdt, which 
ie the origin of ibe bow, is believed to aot sym* 
pathetically and cure the dieeaeo, produced from a 
oaoee oommoo to both. 

Hjiulal (RaiBahadur). 


Billow are noted eocio popular superstitions that 
1 have come across in the Cootra] Provinces 


1. Do not cleat) your house at twilight; if you do 
80 , the Goddess of wealth would desert you. 

2. Do uot throw a gourd on a road; if you do so, 
any one crossing it wilt get Tertiary fever. 

6. Do not clean your courtyard with a broom 
during theyains ; if you do so, there will be no rain. 

4. In tbo month of Assrb (JuneJuly) do not put 
S pitchera on your bead, one over the other; 
if you do so, the rains will coase. 

5. Do net utter the word ‘Bandar’ (monkey) in the 
inorniog; if you do BO you will bare to fast the 
whole day. 


Do not sleep with your feet to the South; 
jf you do so, your life will be shorten od. 

Do not eat a plum in the oight/lf you do so, 
your family would become ascUnot. 

Donotoloan a cattle-pen wil^ a broom; olher- 
wiae the cattle would die. 

Do not make 6re from a lamp; otherwise yon 
will become a debtor. 

Do Dot tako out lime from the chuneti (a 
cylindrical brass receptaole for keeping 
for betel) with the handle oi a nut-oraoker; 
otherwise you will get lOToIved in d^t. 
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11 . Boo’b go over the grouod where one hae 
made waterf on Suod&js or Wednesdays, othor* 
wise you will get boile on your tongue. 

12 . Do not eat brinjaU mixing them with milk, 
otherwise you will get sehna M\i& skin, a 
disease). 

13. Do not touoh cattle with a broom on Sundays 
or Wednesdays, otherwise they would get uchala 
(a dbcAse). 

14. Do not sit placing both your hands on the 
forehead, othorwlae some evil will overtake yon. 

1 ^. Do not sit with your bead on your own knees, 
otherwise something inauspicious will happen, 

16. Do not light a lamp from another one by 
the touch of wicks, otherwise you will be¬ 


come poor. 

17. Do not carry 6ro on an nnbrokeo cow*dang 
cake, otherwise some evil cocuvrcncc will be 
the result. 

18. Do not go out of the honse carrying a 
burning faggot, otherwise somelhing inans* 
piciotiS' will happen. 

19. Do not put cow dang cakos iu a gram-hfn, 
otherwise there will be no rain. 

20 . Do not bury a plate underground, otherwise 
there will be no rain. 


21. Do not anoint the body with oil fron a 
burning tamp, otherwise you will get eehna 
(white skin diaea8e\ 

22. Let nob a maternal nnole and sister's ra 
cross a stream together in a boaW otherwise 
the lattw wM down. 

22' Do BOt axtingi^ a lamp by Uowu^ with 
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your mouth, otherwise you will lose your teeth. 

24. Don't sit on the door-sill in the evening, 
otherwise the Goddess of Wealth will not 
enter your house. 

25. In the evening don’t put a oot in a position 
for use, without spreading a bedding or any 
piece of oloth on it, otherwise some evil 
will be the result, 

26. Do not strike a dog io a field, otherwise you 
will he committing a sin. 

27. Let nob women loosen their hair or clean 
the heed on Tuesdays, otherwise they svill 
become widows. 

28. Do DOt carry fire from between two persons, 
otherwise something inauspicious will supervene, 

22. Let not a male eitinguieh a lamp, otherwise 
Icsa of wealth will follow, 

SO. Don’t weep facing South, otherwise the oouae* 
queues will be evil. 

81. Let not three persons go out for doing the same 
work, otherwise failure will be the result. 

82. The sight of crows oopuUting will cause the 
death of the person seeing It or of some 
member of his fimily. 

83. While walking let not one hand touch the 
other, otherwiae a quMrel will soaoe. 

64 Let not the wife utter tho name of her 
husband and vice oerscE, o^erwise the life 
of the offender will he shortened. 

85. Don’t eat sitdog oa the door sUl, otherwise 
indebted Q6S3 will be the reeult, 

S6. Dou^t eat wi&'your back to the oven, otherwise 
your store-houa® will become e«npty,. ^ 
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87. A daughter ehould not clean the mosa growing 
OQ water*pitcber9, otherwise her mother would 
die. 

88 . l)on*t drioh like a cow, otherwiee yon will be 
reborn as a cattle after death. 

39. If you see a woman’s face in the moraiog, 
all your acts on that day \7iU be fuilures. 

40. If a snake crosses your way, yon will be pat 
to great trouble that day. 

41. A woman should not climb the roof of a 
house, otherwise she would bo bora a wHe io 
her next birth. 

4*^. Do not look into a bruken mirror, othorwiee 
your life will be shortened. 

43. A woman should not light a lamp, while 
standing, otherwise her husband's life weald 
be shortened. 

44. Don’t take catechu from the food of soother 
person, otherwise enmity will be the result 
in the end. 

45. A physician should not go to his patient on 
horse‘back or with a stick, otherwise bis effort 
will not be successful. 

46. Do not strike a dog with a broom, othefwiM 
you will get indebted. 

47. The pa)SB once put on the griuding stece 
should not be cooked and oaten at ordinal^ 
pulse otherwise the cook will beget girle and 
oot boys. 

48. Don’t eit on a griadstoae or you viQ.fet 
bolls. 

49. Do act tighten the ropes a oot dortt^ the 

nlghh;«(fon Ao so# wtU begat girls only. , 
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50. 'Do Dot vdlk over ft child on SuQd&ys or 
Wednesdftys ; if you do ao, it will not grow,. 

If properly e^tamloed, it would be found that some 
of the superatitiona noted above are based on some 
principle likely to be overlooked if not fired in the 
mind in a form attraotiog general notice. Por 
mstanoe the firat one exhibits practical wisdom in 
AQ Indian hcusOf where araall trinkets or artiolca 
are likely to be swept oH if the cleaning of the 
house is done when it is getting dark. I bad ones a 
very impresive experience of this, when a little 
packet containing a gold coin I had obtained with 
some difficulty was swept off by the maid servant 
sweeping the bouse at that inauspicious hour. 
Fortunately she put the oleanings in a corner of 
the compound and as I happened to find out the 
loss next morning, I was able to recover It from 
the dust heap. This coin was finally presented to 
the Superintendent of Archaelogy, Poomi, who 
wrote in bis final report that it was the smallest 
gold ooin he bad ever seen and that it weighed 
abont a grain. 

It will be noticed that some of the supersti- 
tloos are baeed on sympathetic magic. For instance, 
take the lost one, By crossing over a ohild you fis 
the limit of its height^ equal to that of yonr 
valet. The growth is thns stunted by the force 
of ermpatbetic magia It would be interesting if tlie 
readers of 'Man in India’ could analyse others and 
find the bases on which they stand. 

HiaaLin {Rai Bahadw), 

DepiU^ Gbwiisoow (Retieedj^ 


Cenir^ Province. 
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With referee 00 to the artiole on ‘Tr^-tJuXu in 
ih^ dUtrict of Midnapur' by Jlr. Chittaranjau 
Kaya, ia ‘Man in India' of Deo. 192!^ ( p. 242 ), 
I 9Uggd<%t that the naiuoe of the Firs given in the 
Nsgari charaoter suggest the object for which the 
trees are worshipped. I think the name Neknraeani 
(Pir) ia Fere, noku rasSn i. o,, the supplier or 
fulfiller of good. As the prayers of the Pir fnlhlled 
the desires of the worahippers, they called him by 
the name signifying the object. The Persian at 
the HindustaDl name suggests that the woiahip 
must have Bret begun with the MAbcmm«dao& 
Similarly the name Makduin (Pir) also euggeeU 
the object of worship. Pers. Magadan) is one 
who is “placed before** and given preferonce. 

The word shima seems to bo Pers. sAet'em 
meaning sweets 

J, J. Modi, b, a,, ps. d., a i. 8 . 
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The tonth annual moeting of tha Indian Sclaoce 
OoDgrees hold its alttlngs at Lucknow from the 
Sth to the ISth of January last. A number of 
interesting papers were read in the Seotiou of 
Anthropology of which Shams-ul*Ulma Dr. J, J. 
Modi, a A., Fb. d., c. i. i , acted as the President 
The Presidential address was on the givm 

to Lijt hy the itudy of CuUurol ATUhropohyy ”, 
A few of the papers havo been reproduced In tho 
present issuo of this Journal and we eipect to 
pablisb a few more in our next number. Of some 
others abstracts are given below. 

Anthropological considtrdthiiS brought to hear 
upon the Fallacy or otherwise of the Theory of 
J^agar Brahmins being regarded as Sakas or Scy^ 
tkians--~By S. S. Mstha. 

Sir H, Rialey has brought Anthropology to boar 
on the questionAre Nagars a mixture of tho Saks- 
Dravidian races! Ho has in hia well-known work 
olaeaified the people of India, Burma and Afgaaistan 
into three races, viz. Aryans, Dravidaaud Mongols; 
end following the idea of mixed blood, he claasiBed 
them into seven,-spotting N&gars under Saka- 
Dravidian raoea 

Now, roughly speaking, it can be noted that 
broad head, whitish colour, small appreciable he^ 
on the face, medium size, or stature, and nose, 
neither too long uid aquiline nor too short and 
snub are among the ieadbg charaoteris^oa of 
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tlid Saka-Dravid race; and it ia alleged tliese are 
poasesaed b;^ Nagars. 

It can be held, on the other hand, that those 
characteristics, physical and intellectoal, that are 
obaerred in a certain claea or community of people, 
are not necessarily constant; and that after a certain 
length of time, the influence of environments is 
bronght to bear npon them, so as to efiect a sniteble 
change. So has Mr. G. Sjvller observed. Agmn, 
as it has been remarked, physical oharacterietioe 
are generally determined by the natural scenes, 
climatic changes, coolness or warmth, and the 
quantity of food, enjoyed by the people id any 
place; and they are bequeathed from generation 
to generation. 

Moreover, it often happens that in regard to the 
measurements of beads, races living far remote 
from ODO another agree among themselves aad 
exhibit similarity of measnromeot, whereas Umss 
living near one another are conspicnoas by the 
disparity existing in this connection. The French of 
Haute Vienne have the shape of the head cme 
alike to the Brahmans of Bengal who live fhr 
remote from them than to the French of Corrwe 
who reside almost in tbeir neighbourhood. In 
anthropometry te etilha progressive sdence: and 
even with regard to characterietios, dl&twnoe oi 
opinion prevaib among experta: Proner Bey, Bdry 
de Si Vmoenti Hsokel; Cuvier ud Sir William 
Flower have laid emphasis od similar aa waQ 
as diSerent (^araoterisrios; so also have Brooa, 
To^natd and Isidm Geo&oy. And as b^d hy 

14 
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Mr, R. R. Marret, the whole ia an induclivo 
proceae of reaBonlog j and aa long as no sore 
differeodating mark can be traced, no conclusion 
can be safely warranted. 

Again, Saka Dravida were pre-hiatorio cacee and 
there is no material evidence to gauge their true 
oharaclerietics. Mr. Haddon baa given some of 
these AS relating to tho Aryans and Dravida. 
Penka, on the other liand, differs from Sergi, in this 
very reepeot. 

Lastly, during the first century A, D. Gujarat 
nod Kathiavjaf were inhabited by the Aryans; 
besides, Sir H. Rialey had taken meaeureroente of 
a hundred individuala of the Nflgar ooromunity in 
Ahmedabad alone; it ie, however, well known that 
Nfigars live in Rojputaua, tho Panjab, U. P., and 
Bengal. Can his conolusion bo not considered as 
having been baeed on eoanty grounds ? Research 
most still bo carried on, and eiliaustively, so as to 
warrant a sound conclusion. 

The social life oj a Christian of Medicewd 
Sngland and the social life of ft Pwoc of Modern 
/ftiw,.—Ry J. Mom. 

It is often well said, that human nature ie the 
same every wbsre. That beiog the case, we find 
that, in one period or another of the growih. 
di the civili»tioQ of a people, roany of its. 
customs and manners are similar to those of 
some other people at some period of that 
people's existence. An Englishman of tiiA 
present twentieth century, wh^ he comes to India 
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and Bees, hears, or reads of the ciiBtorcis and manners 
of the Indians of the present day, feels a little 
snrpriaed at dnding many things strange. But, if 
he will cast an eye upon a picture of the somri 
onetoms and manners of bis own people of ahont the 
fifteenth century, he will find thnt in the sochd 
life of the people of modern India he sees, as It 
were, a reflex of the social life of his ancestors of Sng* 
land of about 500 years ago. The object of this 
paper ii to compare the social life of Medue^l 
England and that of modern India. For the pieture 
of the social life of Mediisval England, I follow wb^ 
is said in a recent interesting boolr entitled-*?^ 

Postons and ihoir E'ixgland by Mr. H. S. Bennett 
India being more a continent than a country, and 
a continent of many creeds and coloui's, the oustems 
and manners of one part naturally differ from those 
of another part. But generally, what we call the 
hoiioehold life is the same in its broad aspects. So, 
in this paper, I speak generally on the authority of i 
what I know personally of my own Parsee com- 
m unity; but I think, that in what 1 say, my Hindi . 
irfeoda will find much of a reSex of their huuaebcdd ' x- 
life. Though the social life of a Parse© is chao^ng 
in some directions, etill there are many old Faraee * \ 
Emilies in the old Parses centres of Naoaari, Surat 
and Broach, where it is the same as that of Sfiy yean ; 
ago. The rMemblanoas are very dose andor ihi 
beads of the three principal events of a man’s lUb— 

{ i ) Birth, {S ) Marriage < ( and wornwhood J and 
( 8 ) Deatii. (a) lEopresaive foGeral ceremonies, 

(h) Ptmetal prayers, fc/ Funeral feasts, ^ the 
oh 6 rgy,( 0 ) “Letters of Fratamiiy," - * 
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Th4 Oid in Folklore.~-By J. J. Modi. 

Tho custom of iakicg omen from birds is we]L- 
nigb oomiDOD amoDg all people, because among the 
amma) oreatioD, it Is the birds ^hioh man seee^ 
meets with and hears the most about. The ety^mo- 
logy of words for omen among many different peoples 
testihes to the generality of the oustocn. The snh- 
jeoU discussed in this paper by Dr. Modi are— 

I. The Owl in the Avesta. 

% The reason why the owl is held to be inaus* 
picious. Its oharaoteristic of generally avoiding 
habitations and seeking ruins, deserted places 
and deserls. A kind of asoeUo bird.] 

Z. The story of Solomon suggesting why owls seek 
seqaestered places. Its cry of “y& bu yS hu.” 

4. Merkhond’s story ahont the origin of the custom 
of taking omen from owls in the time of Kayo* 
mars, the first Pesbdadian king of Iran. The 
story about the omen from a cook. 

Z. The story of a Mobad tellbg a king of Iran 
that the owl prayed for the long life of the king. 

G. Poet Flrdonsi on owls. 

7, The DDpopnlarity of the owls illustrated by the 
fangnage used for it by Western poets. 

8, The owl held to be a Bird of Wisdom by the 
Greeks. It was iRolndsd in the Canon of Orni* 
thologioal Divination. 

9, Luminous owls. Supposed reasons for their 
InauDCsty. 

10. The diSereot portions and postures the owl 
angnred different omens. 

II. Men’s idA of asBoeiatug omens from othera,^ 
birdy animal or man with the ohanoterastras or 
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oocn patio n of those from whom the omeDS are 
ti*kea. 

The use of owl in the economy of nature. 

BraJmac^taryya as understood by Ootcsma.—Bf 
S. Bhagwat. 

Connotation of the words “Buddhism” and 
“GoteIna’^ 

The word ‘Brahcnacharyya* occurring in the 
Tripitaka. A band of fsithfol and disinterested 
persons to carry on Gotama’s message of relief 
Giving up individual SamsHra and identifying oneself 
on the SamsSra of the worlds on staining ArhaUhip. 

Three references for the use of the word Brahma- 
charyya in the sei ee of morasticism. Enddb em 
is not opposed to Aryanisto. To understand thati a 
review of the religions life of the Hindus is neossaacT* 

A historical survey of tbs Vedas, the Brahmans^ 
the older Upanishads and the earlier Dhartnasutina 
is therefore necessary. 

A Historical Review: 

(a) The Vedas. The Eigveda repreeentlBg the 
life of Iho Aryans. 

The Religion consisting of the worship of Nafora. 
hfaQ*a duty to be huniblo and sincere befiote God. 
Worship resolves itself into Oblation and ^tiyer. 

No rehearsal of sacred texts. Muni holding inter- 
oeuxse with the gods.' >: 

(b) The Brahraacs: The idea ond^dying BiehB»- 
oharyya elaoidated. Priesthood asserting ita^ 

ftftd beooming a di^&st pcofa^ofii R d ta aiisp .*. : 

higher im^rtance. GodV retorung ’ ‘ 
into B^«m» beeoB»#g the member .; ' • 
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of a oasto, beaoe the neoesaity of Brahmacbaryya. 

(c) The Upanishads. Reaetloo agaiofit the 
Karma MSrga and the sacerdotal aristocracy. 
Speculations of a bold type. Peeuliarltiea of 
the Brahmana and the Upaniahad periods 
tabnlatedi 

(d) The Dharma Shtras. A praotical spirit 
coraiogoTer the Hindu world. 

General Results: 

(a) Religious studentship essential. 

The details of the Upanaynna like the 
costume, food, eto. 

(c) Change in the idea of Brahuiaoharyya brought 
about Iq t^e Upanishadio period. vnruiA 
(joan^mArga ) coming ahead. 

Gotama's Mortidcatios: study of abstract medita* 
tioD, under two preceptors and profiolenoy in two 
practioes of samadhi ]. 

OorrectioD and Ultimate Suooees: Buddha soon 
realises bis mistakes, takes reasonable food, attains 
NirvSua and Buddhahood. His middle doe trine 
quoted. ZUestratlons of the simple and pure character 
of Gotaroa’s Brahmacharyya. 

Ideal Life described : 

(a) The word Brahmacbaryya in nested with a 
new signidoation. The progreesive paths of 
the Brabmaehiri harmonbed with the Eagres- 
alve paths of the Bhikehu; Buddha calling' 
as tbe best life. 

(hy All the castes admitted to practise 
oharyya. This d^ocratnosphit Is most rmatkala 

(^) Developioent of ebarsoter. Bhibbus to icun 
the mind. Ethical poHiy aimed ak 
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(d) Old institution of Gurukula modelled on 
entirely new lines. Life oommon with coramoa. 
&im8» with common aspirations appealed to 
Gotam a the moat. The C h arch, the m onas tery, 
the college and the temple all located in one* 
their duty being to lea3 a pure and spotlees 
life. 

(e) Imposition of personal and congregationaJ 
duties on Bhikshus. Considerations not of the 
self but of neighbours, and people in general. 

TJie racial (foreign and indigenous ) origins 
Indian statiitary and custorf^arg lam.^By S. A. 

SsLDArtHA. 

Indian statutory laws—apart from oonstitutional 
and revenue laws—are based on natural law or equity 
practically breathing the spirit of the English Uw. 
The Mahomedan law is an exotic plant in rndia» 
springing from the Koranic legtslaUon expoaoded 
by various schools. Among Hindus, endogaoiy and 
exogamy are almost universal. In Southern lodk 
add the Kamaiak Dekkhan there exist survivals^ 
Dravidian exogamy oombined with totem ism, whi^ 
explain many of the pecnlisr customs as to marriagn 
and succession. lu the Bombay Presidency, femalM 
except widows come in by way of inheritance for 
an abaolu.te estate, a peculiarity which reacts 
fhbsdom of woman ataoug a sea^ring people, whose 
males have to be away across the ooeio. The 
P«gab, the om^-pit of India fA warring raosa and 
nt4on^ has had little dtne to omue under the 
indaeaec of Brahmanto nolike dmosfc everywhere 
tlse in the rest tt India and has developed its own 
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custotnarf laws; while Beogal, far away from the 
Impact of most of the foreign ioTasiona, has had 
time eaough under Brahroanio Inflaenoes to develop 
a law of fiucce$aioii based on spiritual efficacy and 
eSeot a dislntegratloQ of the joint family system; 
and central lodian provinces round about Delhi, 
Allahabad aod Benares centres of Aryan (not 
neooeaarily Brahman) supremacy bear traces of 
this supremacy, in tboir customary law. In this 
essay an attempt is mads to trace the main 
ethnical foroes iu operation in the ongin and growth 
of the Indian laws—especially its legal customs. 
The principal races that have contributed to make 
up the population of India and develop their usages 
are the Turanian, Dravidian, Aryan, Semitio and 
Ethiopio, whose racial iollucncea are more or leas 
easily traceable in the religion, folklore and usages 
of the people. 

W<u tWe cmy in ancimi Iran Ms 

tJuU 0/cases in India t—By J. J. Modi. 

The word 'Caste’, as u&ed at present in Indkr 
floggeats the oonsideration of several questions such 
as ptuity of blood, profeBSion inter*dining and 
utw-marriage. 

There are severed views among scholars about 
the origin of Caste. The theory of K. Senary 
partiy supported by that of BlsLey though some¬ 
what difierent^ sees its origin in the first Aryan' 
inva^an of India when the oon<pxering Arya^^ with 
some idea of superievity, looked down upon the 
ahori^es of the land—the pre^Dravidians and^ 
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BravidUQs-^as inferior people. The ancient Iraniaoa 
had no aboriginea to deal with. Still the; conudered 
theznselres separate from oUier people) calling them* 
sekes Airya and the others An-Airya. Bat in 
spite of this division, they have shown in 
their religioos books a regard for the good 
people of all the non*Aryan coantriee. Together 
with an invocation to the Fravashia—Holy Spirita of 
the good people of ih^ ova Airyao conntry—they 
have invoked and praiaed the good spirita of 
Bighteons of all non-Aryan coantriea. 

Their first diaiaion ua<>Dg themselves is attributed 
to Jamshed of the Feshdadlan dynasty, the Tuna 
Kshaeta of the Aveata, the Yam a of the Vedas. 
That divison was fourfold and waa according to the 
profesaioDs of (a) Priesthood, (b) War, (c) Agricul* 
tore andf'd^ other trades and arts. There appears 
at first no idea of any prohibition of ioter*dIoing <« 
inter-marriage. But there is no doubt) that those 


who held the profession of priesthood (AtJirawm) 
were held to be superior. They were at the same 
tune held to be poor. Medical men were asked to 
treat them free. This division seems to have oMti- 
nued and Ardeahir Babegan, the founder ot Use 
Ssfisanian dynasty, at the time of what is oaUed the 
Irauian Renaissance of hia time after the dsvsatatioa 
caused by Alexaud^ the great, Mifbroed the divirioo 
more strictly, enjoining that a member of one 
prolessioa should not give op hia own prnfmiwi 
and take op another without the permiaaon of ths 
State. But stiU thm la ao prehlHtum of 
marriage or inttf^imiDg among theffisalvsB* Jo the 
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Aveetfr, the odIj prohibition referred to is that the 
TigbteoQB must cot marry the no righteous. History 
records several cases of royal marriages oat of the 
fold, L e. V7ith non-Aryans or non-Zoroastrlans ; bat 
the spirit of the books, especially in the Pahlavi 
writings, is that of a general dielike towards mar< 
riagds with aliens or non^Zoroaetrians. It seems 
that it was in India that latterly there grew np the 
otaatom that the Atbravan or priestly class can marry 
a female mea^ber of the other classes, but he can- 
not give his daughter in marriage to a man of other 
classes, Similarly, latterly in India a Parses priest 
who oiBciatod at the inner liturgical ceremoniee was 
prohibited to dine with, or eat the food prepared by, 
a non-Atbrarac. 

Traces c/ Ihs Evolution Theory in old l^ereian 
lit^Cure.-^By J. J. Mont, 

The Theory of Evolution is couneoted with the 
name of Darwin, bat it U not generally known 
that, to aome extent^ it is a pre-Darwinian view, 
The object of this paper is to show that some traces 
of Evolution can be seen in old Pars! books, and 
that Han was not takan tube a brand nawsponta* 
oooos oreation. All creation was believed to have 
existed at one time in a kind of motionless (a-maltlr), 
statio (a-ravi) and intan^le (a-giraitdr) oondiUon. 
This was a kind of spiriiwl (miooibi} ooods^os or 
state that can be oniy conceived by the toiod. Then 
it took a tugibie or viuble £brm« Ontbe creataue 
assuming that teagibU or visible form, there came 
in destrnotioo. Then there followed the p^od 
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of Tislbld Coiutraotion asd Deeteaetioo. Abara 
Mazda £rsk created Aaa>ao, i.e. air or the ethereal 
nniverse. Then water (maya, i.e. liquid). Then 

earth (jamib). Then v^etatioa (urvar). Tnen 
animals (kir&). Lastly mao (aoshilU). The origin 
of Mao proceeded from a lower form of life—<£rom 
vegetation. Man is not ‘‘Sometbing out of Nothing, 
hat be is created or evolved oat of a lover form 
of creation. Gayomard was ongioally the progenitor 
or ancestor of the **Gommoa Stock of Life/’ Then, 
he is taken to he the first man, aad then the first 
King. The first conple grew op in the form of 
rav&s (a kind of tree) and were joined at^ba<^ 
and it was difficult to recognize male and female. 
The very first human beings lived un water and 
then on milk and then on fiesL They produced 
fire from the friction of two kinds of wood. They 
first covered their bodies with grass or leaves (gihi) 
aad then with skins (poahtin). They dng into the 
earth to live in (pavan Zamik giri bars khafrant). 
They then acquired iron and shaped it into iastm- 
znents by means of stone* using a foroaoe (tavfiki) 
the purpose. Then, oalUng wood they lived io 
wooden huts. At first, sexes were oontained ia on 
body, A desire for sexual intercouree grew later 
on. The parents of the first human skMk devonced 
tiieir ehildreo, Then first came into 
seven pairs. Their average age was 100 yearv Fron 
’^eee pairs and ih^ progeny desesded IS raoes 
(sftfdab). Thenoe came 25 spemaa, among vMoh 
some wese a kind <d baesan monebscs. She fliampk, 
Bome had sacs oe the breut (wgiKA)r-sofai hsd 
eyes on bmete. Some were oaedegged. 
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Some were bat-wiQged. Some were with tails. 
Some were with hair on the body. 


The Native Orafh of Western India and Persian 
GvXf.^By J. Mon8t»r. 

Iq the case of European sbippiog, from the coracle 
of the Ancient firitone to the present-day Atlantic 
liner, the art of conatruotion hae steadily improved; 
dll the time of the Clipper ship of the last century, 
the principle of motive power remained unchanged 
but from the time that the first steamer was launched 
the improvement of motive power has been much 
ns(»e rapid. 

But turning to the sboree of India and the 
Parslan Gulf, we see a etribing contrast with the 
oouatructiOQ of the sea* going acd coasting native 
craft remaining the same to-day os they have been 
throughout the centuries, for the reason that the 
modern oivllizatlon of Europe has advanced while 
the acoieot civilization of the East bae remained 
atadonary, and this fact is all the more wonderful 
when one considers the amount of sea-borne trade 
oarrisd on by these vessels. 

Just as the Europeans have their Cutters, S«^oo* 
ners, Brigs and Ships, there are also several classes 
among the native m'aft, passing under the sbgle name 
of Dhow among European sailors bat which are 
classed by the natives as 
(a) The Prow, 

(h) The Muohwa, 

(o) The Gnlbad and the Phatimmv 
(d). The Indian *Zotia’ and Arab ‘Bagla,^ . 
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vith toQiiAge T&rying from Uiree to two huodrod 
tooa, and c&nyiog from three to twenty baodf, 
the most etribisg fact about aU these being the 
prlmitl7e methods of DavigaUon. We genernUy 
End on the sea-going craft an old compsss, a pr^iia^ 
tone quadrant, a chart, the use of which perhaps 
the Nakoda may not he knowing at ali; yet he 
takes his ship from Bombay to MaurlUas or Zanobar 
beipg seldom iar oat io his reckooing. 

Som varicUions in dte citstoms and fnomarw 
among the Tdugu Brahmane of the Godavsri Distria 
and the Tamil Brahmans of the Tenneoelly District — 
By K. 0 , VisAnaoHATA. 

Thongh the Brahmans in these distriota call 
themselves Aryans, their customs aud manners di^. 
The items of answering oalb of natnre, bathing, 
washing clothes, dresmog, eating, the msmua of 
treating mok patients, etc,, are compared aod 
contrasted io this paper. 

The Legend oj the Amasont^^By Q. B. Zi. 
CaSTEE. 

The paper opens with a recital of a number of 
Indian legends aod oustoms beariog on the Amam 
legend or iilnstAtiog it. It shows that all lead 
to one oonolosion that the mam legend was baaed 
on a system <A hypergamy, modified to the exteot 
of a superior raoe ngeotiog feasehe oUldrao sad an 
Infedcf raoe beii^ altowad fo ratf oofy female 
obildrem. Tike exdosioa ot female chOdreo is a^ 
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strongly o^arked Indo*Aryan trait, especially in the 
countries around western Asia, It is particularly 
marked in India and an interesting deduction is 
drawn from Cbandragupta Maury a taking a dynastic 
name from his mother, 

The theory of line breeding is then examined 
as a possible method of tribal development and 
sundry genealogies are examined to obtain oonoretc 
examples of hypergamy in known families. 

The ti&nsition of hypergamy into exogamy is 
then illustrated from Indian examples, the most 
illnstrativo being being among the Lohars of Gnjerat, 

The general theory of the psper is then confirmed 
by ciutoma of the ancient Persians and by a general 
reliance on the probability of the whole matter on 
an evolutionary basis. 

The paper has tables appended showing how 
the sex ratio depends on caste, These tables are 
baaed on the census reports of 1911 (the only 
ones available when the paper was written }. A 
reference is made to tho Census fUport for 1921 
i Bombay Presidency) where the question of the 
set ratio has been officially discussed with oou« 
clasioas not differing greatly from those arrived 
at in the paper. 

The paper moidentally is held to supply a 
working hypothesis as bo how AryanUm was able 
to spread as a poHtioal force with a oDinimum of 
e&ot on the stocks of the people subject to the 
invasions. 
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The JvXhmoon feetkcd oj the TripurU or the three 
flying citiee of the Asuras: A probcdjle relic oJ ^ 
struggle hctutun the D&vas (Indo^Aryans) and the 
Asuras (Iranian-Aryans). By P. B. Jmsi. 

Hitherto we have beea accustomed to loek &b 
our festivals aod rituals strictly from ao orthodox 
point of vieWf that is, we have generally attached 
to them the same meaning which was assigned to 
them by our orthodox priests and pedantic pandits. 
The researches of scholars in the field of aich9ol<^, 
aati(iuity, anthropology, ethnology, astronomy, 
chemistry, and other branches of sciesoe^ have 
revealed to our view many new objects and facts 
and the time has come when we must begin to 
change our methods and wa^ of thinking. 

Although our Furanas are not a mere ooUeotioD 
of idle myths or superstitious legends^ as some 
westei'Q writers imagine, yet it must be admitted 
that they contain a good deal of exaggeration and, 
being written by poets, they are fall of metaphors^ 
coloured or fanciful ideas and symbolio language. 
They do no doubt contain some fragments of 
history, but the grains of historical gold require to 
be picked up from a mass of chaff. Thus, he 
example, Havana, the king of Lanka, who Is described 
in our epics as a Dashamukba oc ten* headed monster, 
was not in reality a monster with ten heads. Then 
bow is the exprestion ^Dashamukha’ to be explained f 
It is to be explained in this wayThe Vedas 
are four in number and the VendSogaa are si. 
Thofi tiie Vedio Literature oonsiats ten parts 
orbranehea, and aa Havana was well-venad in^ 
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these brerkobes, be waa deeigoated Daahamukba 
or endowed with teo heads^ Even at the 
present time we speak of learned Brahmans well 
Tersed id the tec branches of tbe Vedio Literature 
as Dasbagranthis () or ‘Ton-Books men 
and there are several families of Brabmans in India 
who bear tbe surnames of Dwivedis (Two-Vedis) 
and Trivedis ( or three-Vedis ). 

It has already been stated that some of our 
rituals and festivals contain relics of historioal eTents 
requiring a oarefu) research aod investigation in 
order to be able to trace their correct origin ; and the 
festival of the Tripuris is one of them. In this 
festival» in my opinion, I can find traces of the 
struggle between the rndo-Arjan-^the followers 
of the Devas, and the Iranian Aryans—the followers 
of the Asuras. There are two narratives of this 
festival, (t) as given ic the Drooaparva of the 
hCab&bhirat, and (2) as given in the Furanaa. 
The Hah&bbArat account is earlier and more reliable 
of Uie two, and here we shall give a summary of 
the acooant j^ven in the Mah&bhftrat. 

In ancient times a great struggle took place 
between the Bevae and it lasted for a long tima 
Eventually the Asaras having aastaised a defeat, 
their ohief May4sura along with his friends Tsraka, 
Vh^nmall, and KamaUksba, practised penance 
and thereby pleased Bramhd, the god of oreatioit 
Mayieura then requested the god Bramh^ to grant 
him the power and skill for oonstruotiog three 
fiyiog ct^ea, each at a distance of 100 yojanas { 800 
miles) and the god of oreatmn complied wi^ his 
request. By the favour ef the Creator, 'May^sora 
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coQ&tructed three flying cities whioh were immoee 
from the attacks of the Devas and the onxaes of 
the Brabmaos, ibongh they were liable to destroo- 
iion under cerUia oircnmetaQces—from the arrow 
of Siva. May^ura then created three flying cities 
of gold, iron and silver respectively, one abore 
the other, and gave them in charge of his three 
friends, Vidynomali, Tsrakisnra and Kamaliksha 
respectively. After this he created for himself a 
separate city above all of them. Bat as hlay&siira 
had some friends among the Devae, he persnaded 
his Asura kinsmen not to disturb or fight wHh the 
Pevas. For a time this salutory advice was striotiy 
obeyed by the country men of Maylanra, but after 
the lapse of some time they disregarded 
peacefal advice and began to tease and troaUe the 
Devas. The Devaa, therefore, headed by India, 
went to the God Brahmi, and the latter took theca 
to Siva, the god of destrnction. Leaving all th^ 
differences saide, Brabm^ India, Yarona and other 
gods became united and held a oonsoltation for 
destroying the three flying cities of the Asurs& 
Erentnally it was resolved that Siva, the god ci 
destrootion should lead the army of the Daw. 
Siva, then, made the two monotidns, Gandhamfe* 
dan and Yindhya the two poles of his oar, tha 
eartii wiU) all the oceans and forests, his 
ami the eoake Sbdsa the aik of his chariot The 
son and moos were made tiie wheels Malsya tike 
yoke, and the great Takshaka tiie chord foe flastefitog 
the yoke to the poles. The 6>ar Vedas were 
made to serve m the fom* steeds, and the a&xiiiariM 

Ifi 
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oftb«y&dafi the bridle-bits of his steeds. G&yatri 
ADd Sftvitri were made the reins and Brahmd tbo 
driver. The Mandar mountain was made the bow, 
TIsuki the string, Viehnu its excellent arrows and 
the God of fire the arrowhead. With all this 
equipment Siva took bis army against the Asurae, 
and by the discharge of tho arrow, composed of 
the Fire of Dissolutiou, caused the three fiyiog 
eities to be burnt to ashes along with the Asuras. 
Bat aa the Asura Maya ( Ahura Mayas) was not 
hostile towards the Devas, no harm was dose to 
him. This event occurred on the fall-moon night 
of tbe bright half of the month of Ksrtik (Novem¬ 
ber ) during the Pusbya oosstellation, and in order 
to eommeroorato this great victory over the Asuras 
tbe full-moon feaUval of the Tripuris was founded. 

Hero the name Maya-Asura or Ahura-Maya 
is interesting. This Asura Maya appears (o be 
the same skilful architect who constructed the 
wonderful IDurbar HalJ called Maya Sabh& at 
lodra-praatba for the Pandavas on the occarion 
of the intallntion of yadhistblra as King ofBh&rat- 
Varsha (India); and a detailed account of this 
Maya-Sabh4 is narrated by tbe sage Yyis in the 
Sal^h-parva of the Mabibhirat Asura Maya is 
the same as Ahura Maya (Ahura Mez), and as 
Asara Maya was cousidersd to be an iuhabitant of 
a fbrefgn country, that is, the land cf the Asora, 
in all likelihood be was an Iranian Aryan by 
nationality. The Iranians were skilful in art and 
eoience, and it is probsibie that this skU&il arcMteo^ 
with a view to help his kinsmen, must have utilised 
his ingeDuUy in the construction of the three flying 
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cities which probably reeembled in some way or 
other, the modern zepelins or £eroplanes» 


The fV>se-r%ng as an Indian ornament—By N. B. 
Divitia. 

The nose ring ia worn by women all over India 
at present in a Tariety of shapes. And yet thfff 
ornament, or, for the matter of that, any now- 
ornament, U unknown to Samskrit literatore or 
lesbons and to ancient lodian civilization. Thera 
IS no word for this ornament in Samskrit. 
several words currect In oar modern verDaoaIar% 
vb. nalha (eri), naihni (), I'als ( ), and 

wsetra or hesara (or ) are of non-Sama* 
kntio origin. [The mention of the Gurjar. wocnen’i 
noee'OrQament as vdli^ and the poem on it in a 
spurious verse in the Gujarati translation of Marti- 
tanga*8 Pra2>af;i^oAvn^m4znt is unreliable. The 
verse is on the face of it. a forgery.] The word 
natha is traced back to a desya word, \nathii, which, 
however, means the nose-string of a beast. 

I account for the absence of the nose omamest 
in ancient India by the theory that ornaaettt 
was a Moslem importation. Originally a aymboi 
of slavery, the nose ring was invested with a new 
value and came to be regarded as an artsi^ of 
ptt^onal adornment, and evert as a agn xA 
named bUse for a woman. The assonadon of 
filav^y was not unknown In oar conntiy; a Jaift 
poet of the eeveoterath oeotnry A. X>r distdnetiy 
refers to this idea. 

wiu<^ is a pearl strimg pendant worn 
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through a hole bored Id the wall between the two 
Dostrila, is entirely a Moelem artiole of oroameD- 
tatioD, adopted id epecial cases by Hindaa for boys 
who have survived several obildrea boro to their 
pareota and dead; each boys being Dsmed Bulaki 
(Bulahhi), Ram BSs, and the like. This word 
BxiXak, is Turkish and means ( I ) a earners nose* 
string and { 2 ) a woman’s Dose*orDament. This will 
support the theory of the Indian nose-ring being 
a Moslem importation. 


INDIAN* ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Iq the March camber of the Folk-Lore (1928 \ ia 
published tt© Presidential Addreas of Mr. 

Balfour oq “The Welfare of Primitive Peoplee,** 
deliyered at the last aonual meeting of the Polk* 
Lore Society of London. In this addrees, io leferriDg 
to the Nagas of the Naga Hills in which 

be recently Tieited Mr. Balfour says that be noticed 
a marked differenco between the Nagae of the 
western bills which are directly under British 
administration where the inhltration of elements from 
the Plains culture and the activities of missiowM 
have produced “comparative inertaees’' in tiie people^ 
and in the eastern districts outside the 
tered'^ area where their old-time coltareand parsniU 
continue to persist practioally oncheohed. Id the 
former area Mr. Balfonr noted “marked evidesoe 
of a comparative lack of that Tirility, sdertuesB 
and zest’’ which be bad observed in the latt^ am. 
Mr. Balfour is of opinion that this eojupaiativa 
inertness and the partial atrophy of th^ old viriUtyf 
alertness and zest “is certainly cerr^ated with the 
loosening of the grip upon traditional castome and 
ritoalf*’ and k “mainly the oatoMDe of chac^ of 
habit oonsaquent upon contact with alioB pec^dea 
and ^ion ooltures.** 

Among the N^ias. as among some Meluestan^ 
their int^^eets have very laegriy been centred opoa 
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the pursuit of heed«hantiDg» ^'wbich have beeu a 
means not only of acquiriog desirable trophies, but 
also of proving manhood and prowess, iooidentally 
affeoting their obanoes of matrimony and their 
social status in the commanity’’. Although mor¬ 
tality is undoubtedly higher in suoh communities 
than it would have been, had the practice never 
existed, yet this artificially augmented death-rate 
would be ''more than counterbalanced by a higher 
birth-rate due to the vigour, alertness and greater 
physical and mental fitness which the esigoncies 
arising from such a custom stimulate/' 

Although DO civilized government can tolerate 
the persistenoe of this custom, and Mr. Balfour 
holds no brief for it, he merely points out that 
^so completely involved is it in the general culture 
Domplex of somo native tribes, that its sadden 
eradication is liable seriously to affect the organ!- 
zaitloD, ooheaioD, general outlook and the interest 
in life, aod, indirectly, oven the physical efficiency 
of the native,’* and that “sudden and drastic changes 
fbom the normal condition aot deleteriously upon 
peoples of lowly culture, feeble receptivity and 
restxicted powers of assimilation,” and “hence, a 
gradual process ( of change ) is called for”. 

Mr. Balfour eouuds a warotog note to Govern¬ 
ments and missionaries against interfering abruptly 
with the more essential vigorous growtl^ which 
permeate and form the main support of their eodal 
structure. ''To Interfere abruptly with these is 
to court disaster and to risk inducing that dan^itree 
state of apathetic listlessness which arises from los • 
of Interest.” “But, wtule the outtiug down of a 
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vigorous and deep-rooted stem causes tbe deate of 
the plant and all that depends upon its vitedit^i 
judicious pruning ca&j be quite feasible, and, more¬ 
over, it should be possible to graft branches of a 
different nature and quality upon it, aad to repeat 
that process, until the whole nature of the growtii 
has changed without loss of vitality; cultivated 
rosea gain in vigour for being budded upon the 
natural briar-sten), without losing their ^gyi r eblp 
qualities So too, cultivated ideas are likely 
to flouiish when grafted upon old-established indi- 
genous stocks which have evolved In the partkalar 
environment. The 'naUve growth can thus he 
modifed without being eradicated, and may be 
made to contribute more and more of its vigour 
to the grafts. A.t all stages duriug the prepress of 
conversion and elevation of primitive peoples, ii 
is deskable to offer to them a fair eqairalent for 
what U taken away to provide them with ex}» 
titntee which will not alienate their Intereed^ 
posdbly stimlate it, while tending gradoal^ 
to divert their thonghls in a new direotioa leading 
them towards the desired goal. The snhatiteted 
praotioe should not be too ma^edly antegonistk 
to the existing one.” Thoee GovermeBta aad 
administrations in India and elsewbece who hare 
to deal with peoples of the lower cedtere 
dwold do well to aot apon the foUoviag 

advioe d l£i. Balfour «m am cU 

^gifiUobU adfjwmtration of fvijwt raeet, t\e chief 
esasnt^ ii o2oes itwutiff<u»on ef Mfr indigmout 
ceUme; and icietc bo itqped GevammmU vUi 
in evevy way mcourage the etuiy <4 penaro^ 
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S>oloff^ and local ethnography^ particutarly among 
those who und^tahe the responsibilities of conh'<^ 
and organization of alien and lachoard peoples^ 

In the July—Deo. (1922) number of the Journal 
of the Royal AnthropologiccU Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Mr. J. H. Hutton, o. i, in 
an article on The Meaning and Method of the 
Erection of Monoliths hy Naga gives an 

illustrated account of the method of ereotiog 
monoliths ss witnessed by himself in December 
)921, during the Terhengi of Kotuma village. 
The terhengi genna celebrates the successful harves* 
ting of rice crop. It is during the performance 
of this genua that the Kechiesii ceremony of the 
Aogami Nagas and the ceremony which must 
precede it are both celebrated. The former, Mr. 
Hutton gives reasons to hold, is a “translation into 
stone of the efthct previously sought by means of 
wooden symbols.*' Only the more well-to do can 
perform the more expensive ceremony of the KechiesU 
( of which the erection of monoliths is the sole 
object and principal incident) ‘which places the 
performers in > a social position bsyond which the 
nugority cannot aspire’, whereas the Angami oi 
humbler nieana must remain content with the Usd 
eeremony with wooden posts. The stones set up 
at the Kechiesilf Mr. Hutton further holds, tonstr 
be regarded as phallic symbols, like the wooden 
posts of the though the dif&oulty presented by 
the material hae prohibited the nature of the Bymb<^' 
from being shown by carving, with the result that 
the As garni himself has fot^tten what the stones 
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actaally reprefient ^'Two other ooDAtdoraUoQB In 
favour of the phallic origin of the Naga mocolitba 
are auggeated, viz., (1) that the Aogamia of 
Kohima at any rata, erect these monoliths Id pairs, 
and some other branches of the Naga people sncb 
as the Kacba Nagas (Nzemi) regard it as taba 
to erect a monolith without a ooropaoion; and (2 ) 
the Konyak Naga practice of setting np an erech 
stone in ^e middle of the itone plattonn in front 
of the‘‘mornng** on which the heads of enemies are 
exposed after a sncoessfol raid, and which ''perhaps 
iodioates an association between erectira of stones 
and the enhancement ot fertility.’' It is however 
pointed out that the tact that Naga roosolitbs, Hka 
those of the Khssis, are used as memorials of the 
dead, may be taken to qualify the view that '^Nage 
monoliths are phallic aymbols intended to promoia 
fertility on the principles of sympathetic magic.*' 
Mr, Hutton suggests two possihie alternative 
explanations of these mouoliths, viz., either (I) that 
the erect stone is merely a translation into stoiM of 
the wooden statue set up in memory of the deoeasad 
by many Naga villages which do not set np mstnonal 
stones « (2 ) that "the erect stone has first «hm 
to be regarded as the memorial to a feait^ the 
original msMung b^g forgotten, and thmoe « 
Buitable memorial to a giver of feasts." Of those two 
explanations the former is regarded ae the mm 
likely, although it is suggested that "there i» 
perbapa no reason why those two ideae shonld not 
have been c<mibioied.'* 
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In the January ( 192S ) number of the QacarUrly 
Jowmal cj t}is Mythic Society ( Bangalore \ Mr. 
C. HayaTadaua Kao cootinuee hia paper on Mysore 
Caotoi and Tnbts and deaeribes customs relating 
to marriage, adoption, inheritance and oaate govern* 
ment, funeral ceremonies, and a few unusual or 
quaint ouatoma such as the couvade. 


In the same number of the Quarterly Journal 
oj the Mythio Society, Mr. S. T. Moaos, contributes 
a very interesting paper on Fish and Religion in 
Souih India in which he draws attention to the 
^^oi’mons sanctity attached to Ashes’' in South 
India where, curiously enough, most castes are 
''notorious fish*eaters.*' Tbeugh in South Indian 
temples it is rare to fiod the preeiding deity repre* 
Mted as having the shape of a fish, the figures of 
a fish may be seen on the walls and pillars of not 
a few of them, and many temples have ae their 
adjtinoto ponds and rivers for saored fish which are 
fed by pilgrime and held in veneration. *'At Nero* 
nika in Bellary DistHct is a temple dedicated to 
3p£alUswara aw: whiob is a cave where a crude 
earring of a rook into something like a caripature 
of a fish W wor^ipped." '*Tbere is a widespread 
belief in Sringeri that akia-diseasee oan be cured 
by pr^itiatiog the fish of tills place.'* "Another 
cause vefimtioi:i tor fish f« the popular belief 
of the eoula of the dead, espeoUdly g^uttone, toidiog 
repoee in trazism [grating into fisL^ In MalaW 
and Travancore tins belief spears to be wide*sptdad.” 
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Thd Tiramalpad (or Raja) of Nilambar ia Mala< 
bar has in the pool bcloi? bis boose sacred fish 
which have reached huge dioen^ous. Also the 
Madagole Zemindars of Vizagapatain have huge 
MahsHT in their Matsyagundam. Their svjperaU- 
tious fears lest any be killed are great and are 
akin to tbe belief of “the heir of Clifton of Clifton 
in Nottingb am shire dying if a eturgeon is canght 
in the Trent near Clifton”. “The Qonds are fo 
obsessed by tbe belief that the souls of the dead 
find a habitation in fish that, after buria], they 
go to the rirer, cry out the name of the dead 
man and catch a fish which they folly beliere » 
the mortal Tehiole of that soul. The curious part 
of tbe custom is that the fish is made a meal of 
in the belief that tbe deceased will be born again 
in the family’', 

Fishermen in South India make offerings of 
Pongal periodically to propitiate them so that 
they may meet with no harm vhile fishing ia 
the sea. “E7en the Muhammadan fishermen and 
divers employed in the chank and pearl fisberieB 
of tbe South try to propitiate the sharks”. 

As the Gsh is a very prolific animal, it U 
ordinarily taken as an emblem of fertility, and 
the Holeyas of Canara lead the newly wedded 
couple to a river where they put in the wedding 
mat woven by tbe bride and catch some fish whldi 
the oonple let go after kia»Dg. In some cases 
one fish is taken home a^d its scales adora the 
lot^bead of tbe ooople and tb^ beUeTcthis eosms 
ferfdliiy. 
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In the sacoe number of the Journal of the 
Mythic Society, Mr. S. C. Mitra con tributes a 
further on the Custom of offering Human 
Secrificee to Wat&r spirits. As evidence of an old 
Eastern Bengal custom of offering human sacridoeH 
to ^vater*splrits for the purpose of coaxing them 
into filling newly excavated tanks. The writer 
describee the ceremonial worship in the Dacca 
district of a village goddess named Sangat Ksni 
and the legend recited after the cod elusion of the 
worship. 


In the April ( 1823 ) number of the Quarterly 
Jwmai of th4 Mythic Societyy Mr. S. C. Mitra 
ralatas a Bird*myth from the District of Sylhet 
in Eastern Bengal, and compares it with certain 
Malay folk*tales and an Assam (Eastern) tale in 
Moh of which, as in the Sylhet story, a female 
buDMU being is represented as having been trane- 
formed into a bird. Reference is also made to 
mmilv legends in ancient Greece (Ilalcyooe, 
Philomela) and ^e myths of the 'swan-msuden' 
type in various parts of modern Europe, Asia 
and AiHoa. 


In &e same number of tiie Journal cf the 
Myihio SecUty, Mr. T. ‘V^ Sheehagiri Iyer,in a 
short note os Th» Dew Ikuis of Indies seeke to 
trace the origin of ^is instltutioa of tem]^ girls 
with the aid of anoient Samskrit literature. And 
he eugg^ts that th^ir origin may be traced to 
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tbe apsarSi whom Mr. Sheehagiri Iyer is iaolifisd 
to ideotify with forego damsels ofaf^rrace vbo 
were brought from across the seas by the 
aroient Hiedos la their earliest maritiae erpecU* 
tiODS OD a large scale. The Paoranio myth o( ihn 
ohuroiog of the ooeau out of which the Jjiaam are 
sud to have come out suggests this interpretatM 
to the writer. His idea is that when MdeuU, 
—the caste ridden ‘Devas and Asoras/—foimd that 
these women were oneooeptable aa wiyes owisgto 
their alien origin, and that, as snch thay wo«hi be 
a danger to society by their being allowed to 
roam at will, *‘they believed that a oheok npOD 
their unfettered life might be devised by aakiDg 
them to attach themselves to a religions institQtksi,’’ 
BO that by their oontinned pfesenco in temple^ 
I where good men and women congregate, iheM 
unfortunate women might be reformed. But instead 
of being themselves reformed in this way, thesw 
Apeara De^a-Dasis *'dragged down others with 
them”. 'The cult attracted otb^ and their 
dlminisblDg ranks were replenished with heme 
recruits” 


In the same nnmber of the Journal ^ Aa 
Mythic Society t Mr. L. A. Camiade, oontnbntesa^OTt 
note on Human SacMfioec tc Water SpmU. In 
note Mr. Camiade begins with attracts from the 
nooount of two PortQgnese traveUsn {Femsodo 
Nnois Dotsiogo Pass) who both vwted 
Vijayaaafu is the )6& centnEy and deaedbed 
how ^e exoaraticA a .tank or lake that was 
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being ooDfitructed by the Raja was being couLStantly 
thwarted by the idol (originally perhaps a water- 
apirit) until it bad been propitiated by ho man 
saoridoes. He notes that suoh a belief is widely 
preyaleot throughout the Madras Presidency, and 
cites three instances where it has interfered with 
the conatraction of bridges, one at Amba Samudram 
in the TiDDevelly District, a second at Rajabiman- 
dry in the Godavari District^ and a third in connec¬ 
tion with the Wellington Bridge at Madras. 

Such human sacrifices, it is pointed out, '*are 
considered neccessary merely because of the magni¬ 
tude of the trespass that was being committed 
in the domains of the water-spirit", 'Por lesser 
trespasses, the spirit, like others of its class, will, 
with great reasonableness, accept leaser sacrldoes*'. 
Thufl, in Madras when a well la being dug, only a 
oock is aaorifioed, and that only after water level 
has been coached. 


In The SinduHan Rcvm> (Caloutto) for January 
192S, Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra has contributed 
a paper on ^'Tho Cult of Oohhvrux Rdya in Southern 
Bengal'*, As the result of his study of this cult, 
he has arrived at the following oonolosions 

That the godling Dakshioa Rsya is one of the 
viUi^e-deitios of Southeni Beo^Uooe of the 
deities that represent the aoimistio substratum o( 
Hindaism—will appear from the Mowing facts 
(a) He has no temple or shrine. He ie oauaily 
worshipped in an open space in the outskirts of 
tile village. 
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(h) Before tbe Paor^ik BeoAUssnoe, bxs 
worship most have been oondacted by a non-B^^ 
man priest. But^ wheo, after tbe PaarSnik Eeviva^ 
he was absorbed within tbe pale of orthodox Hinda 
theogeny, and a Paoranlk legend was invenUd by 
the Brahmans to aoeoant for bis origin, a BrSbmafl 
priest began to conduct bis worship. 

(c) The fact that ducks are sacrifiead to this 
godling shows tbe noO'Aryatt crigia of this coli^ 
for these birds, or for the matter of that, any other 
species of domesticated poultry, are never offered, 
by way of sacrifice, to any deity of the ortbodM; 
Hindu PantheoD- 

(d) The name of this godling is not mentioned 
either in the Yedass or tbe Puranas. 
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The Golden Bough. A study in Maoic and 
Religion. By Sir James G. Frazer, M, A., D. C. L., 
L, L. D., Litt. D., F. B. A., F. R. S. Abridged Edition. 
{London-. MacMillan & Co. Ltd, 1922). pp. XIV+ 
756. Price 18s. net. 

There is, we believe, no serious student of 
Anthropology who has not made his acquaintance 
with that great classic of the world's anthropological 
literature—the GolcUn Bough. And in a journal 
primarily meant for students of Anthropology it 
would be superfluous, even if it were possible within 
the limits of such a review, to give a summarised 
account of the contents or expatiate on the merits 
of what is rightly regarded as one of the great 
books of our times. The illustrious author and 
the enthusiastic publishers of that monumental work 
Iiave indeed conferred an inesUtnable boon on the 
general reader and the poor student by bringing out 
the present one-volume edition of the work at a 
moderate price. 

If there be any be^nner in the study of the 
edence who has been so unfortunate as not 
to have yet had an opportunity of studying 
the origina] work owing to its inaccessibility, he 
should lose no time in (procuring a copy d the 
present cheap and abridged edition at any rate, and 
mastering its cc^tents. And those who have cafe- 
folly studied the <Higinal volumes as they deserve 
to be studied, but cannot afford to provide them- 
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selves with sets of their own, should only be too 
glad to avail themselves of this splendid opportu¬ 
nity of securing copies of their own of tliis abridged 
edition at any rate. Even those who possess copies 
of the larger edition in twelve volumes will find 
the present one-volume edition to be of special interest 
in that by reason of its succintness, it facilitates a 
clear appreciation of the unity of conception that 
runs through all the volumes of the original work^ 
through all that vast multitude of most interesting 
legends, customs, institutions and beliefs which the 
author traverses in explaining the remarkable ritual 
connected mth the succession to the ancient 
priesthood of Diana at Aricia. 

As the reader follows tlie author with absc«i)u^ 
interest in his fascinating recital and critical ana¬ 
lysis and interpretation of the vast mass of customs, 
institutions and beliefs regarding priestly or divine 
kings and incarnate human gods, departmental 
kings of nature, spirits of vegetation, the influence 
of sexes on vegetation, free-spiriU and toee-worshipf 
nature pe^s of the soul, taboos of various 
kinds, the corn-spirit and other ancient deltie® of 
vegetation represented as animals, the sacrament of 
fir^ fruits, the propitiation of vriid animals by 
hunters, the tailing of the Divine Anim^, typee o£ 
sacTament, the magical transference of tils 
to inanimate objects and to animals and men, the 
pariodical public burning of effigies and of humaa 
bttngs and animals in the fire, and ri\e doefnne of 
the estMTial soul as met with in folk-talee aai 
folk-cratom,—he feels he has gained a rivtd ins^ 
into primitive modes of thou^ and behaviour 

la 
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such as perliaps he never had before. The com¬ 
pendious form of the present edition is indeed a 
great aid to the beginner in appreciating Frazer’s 
monumental Study in Magic and Religion, As an 
introduction to the larger edition in twelve flumes 
the beginner will find the present abridged edition of 
invaluable assistance, though of course the former is 
indispensable to the serious student both for 
purposes of study and reference. 

All the main doctrines and reasonings of the 
larger work arc, however, retained in this edition 
generally in their original language ; and of the 
overwhelming mass of interesting customs and 
usages, legends and myths collected in the original 
work from all corners of the earth to illustrate 
U)e arguments of the autlior, a sufficiently large 
number is reproduced in tlie present abridged 
edition. 

No praise is too higli for tlie masterly skill 
and patient care witli which tlie admirable work 
of condensation lias been effected without any 
prejudice to the lucidity of argument and chann 
of style of the original work. 

Apart from the great theoretical interest of 
the work, every field-worker finds in it an in¬ 
valuable guide, friend and philosopher, an unfailing 
source of su^estion, guidiuice and inspiration in 
his researches among people of the lower culture. 
And the present handy edition will no doafet, 
form a most valued companion of thefield-woite 
in his camp. 

In its general get-up the book is uniform mth 
the volumes of the larger edition and* leaves 
notlung to be desired. 
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The Belief in Immortality and the Worship 
of the Dead, Vol. 11., The Belief among the 
Polynesians. (London : MacMillan & Co., t922) 
pp, JX+447. Price 13s. net. 

This is the second volume of the illustrious 
author’s study of the belief in immortality and 
worship of the dead among different races of 
mankind. In the first volume, the author gave 
us an exhaustive study and masterly analysis of 
such belief and practice among the aborigines of 
Australia, the Torres Straits Islands, New Guinea 
^d Melanesia. In the present volume, he has 
given us a similar account and analysis of the 
corresponding belief and practice among the Poly¬ 
nesians ; and in a third volume the author proposes 
to treat of the belief in immortality and the wor¬ 
ship of the dead among the Micronesians and 
Indonesians. 

As a generalised account of the belief and 
practice among all the different branches of the 
Polyne^an race would necessarily be somewhat 
meagre, inexact in detail and liable to nranyvaria^ 
tions and exceptions, the author has appropriately 
chosen to deal separately with tlie belief and 
tice of each group of Islanders—namely, the 
Maoris of New Zealand, the Tongans of theTongan 
or Friendly Islands, the Samoans of the Samoan 
oc Navigators Islands, the Society Islands, the 
Marquesans, and the Hawaiians of the Sandwiph 
or ^waiian Islands. And his masterly exposition 
of tho beliefs and practices of each separate ^oup 
of Islanders is, like Sir James Frazer’s other pro¬ 
ductions, a most vahiable contributko the 
anthropologic^ literature of the wcffld. 
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^ In order to present his account in its proper 
setting, the author begins with a brief account of 
the special characteristics of the people and the 
geographical, economic and social enrironment in 
which Ihc beliefs and practices of each group of 
Ulandcre dealt with in the book have been 
developed. He next proceeds to ascertain and 
discuss Iho conceptions they iiad been led to form 
of man's spiritual nature ajid his relations to higher 
powers, their beliefs concerning the souls of the 
living and tlic souls of the dead, the spirit-world 
and life in it, and the other beliefs and practices 
(nuch as taboos, certain forms of salutations, cere¬ 
monies to facilitate the passage of the soul to 
the other world, origin of diseases, veneration of the 
lizard, deification of ancestors, belief in dreams, 
etc.) which arose out of such belief. As among 
other tribes on a similar level of culture, the 
Polynesians arc neither clear nor consistent in 
Ihcir beliefs regarding these matters. 

Among these people, as pur author finds, the 
mystery of life in man is explained by ‘the presence' 
erf an invisible spirit or soul, which animates lus 
body during life and quits it at death to surv^ 
the aeparation for a longer or shorter time either 
in this world or another'. As to the prea«, 
nature of the human soul, all the peoples in qu«- 
tion generally agree in identifying it more ot lees 
cloeely with one or both of two perceptible objw#: 
—namely, his breath or his shadow and reflection' 
and In believing the soul to be free to quit the body- 
at its pleasure or under compulsion and to return 
to it without prejudice to the life and health of 
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its owner. The soul, it is believed, is not consti¬ 
tutionally immortal, but is liable to be cut short 
or even exterminated by the ma^c art of some 
witch or wizard. 

As 1 have said there arc variations in details 
only in the beliefs and practices among the differeaf 
groups and the different districts of the 
group of Islanders. Thus, the common belief 
among the Maoris, for example, seems to have 
been that the souls of the dead pass away to a 
region of the underworld, but beliefs in the soul's 
journey upward or heavenward, or across the sea, 
or neither up nor down but staying near their 
mouldering bodies are also variously entertsuned 
in different districts, But whatever be the differ¬ 
ences in llie details of the belief, Polynesians all 
agree in believing the soul to be able to quit its 
abode from time to time and return to earth, 
there to influence the actions and fortunes of the 
living and to communicate with them. Such 
ghosts could also be summoned up by priests or 
priestesses to give information as to the cause oc 
issue of an illness and wizards could hold ccc- 
versation with such spirits. In such beliefs aird 
customs, according to our author, “are contmned 
as in germ the whole theory and practice oi the 
worship of the dead". The belief in the existence 
of the SfOTts (A the dead and in their power to hdp 
or harm the livii^ lead these Island®? to wor^p 
them. 

As for ‘taboo’, the par^cular supershtioo which, . 
accordkg to Sr James Fnaer, U» at root 
the customs connected with it, and “has inci- 
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dentally exercised a beneficent influence by inspiring 
a respect for law and morality appears to be a 
belief in the existence of ghosts and their power 
to affect the fortunes of the living for good or 
evil." Thus the Maoris have a firm belief that 
any non-observance of taboo 'Vould surely and 
speedily be punislied by an ahia or ghost, who 
would afflict the sinner with a painful malady till 
he died. Though originally a religious institution 
the taboo or iapn seems to have been fumed to 
political and economical account by the chiefs and 
priests acting In concert in the Marquessas Island. 
It also "came to serve a useful purpose by en* 
suring a respect for private property, which is a 
fundamental condition of social prosperity." 

Our‘author's exhaustive account of the belief 
in the immortality of the soul and worship of 
ttie among the Polynesians shows,, among 

other things, that many of the Polynesian deities 
«re Only deified men, and it is not improbable 
that the theory of transmigration of souls may 
have formed a factor in the cult of some non- 
human deities as well. Some of the worshipful 
shaaiQ of the Hawaiians, at any rate, were supposed 
to bo animated by the souls of the dead, and 
it is not unlikely {though no evidence in yet 
forthcoming) that the worship of other sacred 
ftnimals among the Pc^esians (barring of course 
such groups as the Tongans and the Samoans) 
maybe associated with a theory of transmignrtton. 

It is not possible iu the abort space at our 
disposal to ^e anything but a most inadequate 
giirapse into the wealth of iirtefesting material 
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presented in the book with the consunuiate art 
and attractive style which we have learnt to asso¬ 
ciate with the name of Sir James Fraaer. This 
profoundly interesting and stimulating vdume 
should form an invaluable and indispensable addition 
to the book-shelf of every student of anthropology. 


The Racial History of Man. By Rola«> B. 
Dixon, ph. d. (Charles Scrib tier’s Sons. Nod York 
and London, 1923). Price 6 $. 

The volume before us is an original, com¬ 
prehensive and highly interesting and creditable 
attempt at a solution of the racial problem oi the 
world, by the application of a novel method of 
analysis of types to all available data. In the 
Introduction, Prof. Dixon explains his cnetbod. 
He has singled out three main criteria of rac©— 
the cephalic index, the altitu^nal lodes and the 
oasal index,—as being easy of applicadon, and abo 
having a certain degree of certainty, and apfdies 
them to known anthropological data of the whole 
world ; and on the basis of this standard^ has 
attempted a new analysis of the people ol the 
world into their constituent radal elementSi 

Out of the twenty-seven combinatiooa of these 
three factors the author has chosen eight tosan 
oombioations as diaraicteri^c ol whzi he r^ards 
aa the eight ^^fundamental’' types, aad the rest<^ 
tbe combinaiioas as ' of the dght nMio 
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The author's analysis on this basts has several 
distinct advantages. It is applicable to any series 
oi living or crainal measurements, and tliis simpli¬ 
fication of criteria, enables us to take a wide 
and comprehensive view of the racial history of 
roan, It enables us to determine approximately 
the actual composition of a particular series in 
terms of the units chosen, and to discount varia¬ 
tions and uniformities in the series. 

The intermediate groups, according to our 
author, have arisen from the blending of two 
extreme forms, in so far as nose-form and head- 
form are concerned, as tlicse are apparently not 
subject to the Mendelian laws of inlieritance, 
according to which the offspring of contrasted 
forms reproduce the parental type, 

The author. In chosing his eight ^^fundamental'' 
types, does not imply that they arc actual '^raccs." 
They are only clear-cut units adopted for a clear 
analysis in terms of those units. “They arc theori- 
tical forms, dcducible from the existing varieties 
of men,—they are parent forms—which do not 
exist, but which at one time, must have existed. 
They are 'archetypes', fundamental patterns, 
more or less perfectly evolved in the process of 
development of the human species, having had a 
definite .origin both in time and space. And 
by the fusion of these arche^es modified by 
environment, the existing actual races. Which 
might be called ‘stable blends' have been derived." 

The eight primary types are named as follows 
l/The Proto Australoid; 2. The Proto Negroid-5- 
3. The Caspian ; 4, The Mediterranean j 5. Hie 
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Mongoloid ; 6. The Palae Alpine ; 7. The Ural ; 

8 . The Alpine. 

• The first four are dolichocephals, and the 
last four are Brachyccphals. The first two are 
the oldest and had a tropical origin ; the third 
and fourth had a Eurasiatic origin and the last 
three had an Asiatic origin. The chief tendencies 
and characteristics of each type are analysed and 
their ascert^nable homelands traced, and their 
movements and distribution are followed in the 
light of historic and prehistoric records and anthro* 
pological data, in a truly scientific manner. 

The arrangement of the subject-matter is 
excellent. The racial history of each continent 
is outlined in introductory chapters and is 
followed by a detiuled discussion with regard 
to the various natural and political subdivisions. 

In the last chapter, the author sums up the 
whole racial history of mankind, and gives some 
general conclusions. 

Some of these conclusions are noted below 

(1) The Proto-Australoid and Proto Negroid 
types of tropical regions are small er-brauned and 
less-dowered types i tlieir fusion has produced 
feebler culture and they have been losers frem 
the very beginning in the great struggle for 
existence. 

(2) From the Palae-Alpine and Mor^oloid 
laiger-brained types have come greater achieve¬ 
ments and from those of the Alpine and liedi- 

' terraoean ^e$, whose br^ns in size surpass all 
the rest, have grown .the greatest cA them ali 
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(3) The racial history of man is a history of 
a long struggle in which gradually the better- 
dowered forms rose to dominance. 

(4) A blend of the Caspian and Mediterra¬ 
nean lyp^ resulted in the formation of people of 

capabilities who are responsible for all the 
great civilisations of the world and "there is 
reason to believe that only where the Caspian» 
the Mediterranean and the Alpine types have met 
and mingled have the Inghest achievements been 
achieved. 

(5) The Caspian and the Mediterranean types 
have in most cases expanded rapidly, by invasion' 
Mid conquests. "The Alpines, on the other hand, 
appear to luve advanced, more slowly, more in* 
aidiotuly, with the certainly of a glacier, and latest to 
roach most portions of the world" j and tliey have 
gradually brachy-ccpliaiiscd almost tiie whole of 
Europe and Asia. 

(6) The colonisation of America is an event 
of great agaificance in the history of mankind. 
Never before have the Alpine, Caspian and the 
Mediterranean folk been mingled upon such a 
gigantic scale : and in this, there is a prospect of a 
sbU nobler growth of all that makes for the best 
in man : and tl^ dangers to a harmonious and 
Jffoper fu&on of these three types shbttki be 
everted fay (i) restricting immigralion of other types 
and by (ii) consdous selection of the befit ingre^ 
dieots for improving the quality of the alloy. 

la this coanoction, tX may &ot be ont of 
pUoe to mention what the saihor says about Uss 
cast© system in India, in c<«mection with the 
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racial constitution of the Indian population, and 
the effects of invasions on the same: 

‘'The earlier conquests seem to have involved 
more actual colonisation and transference of peoples 
than the later," and the Indo-Scythian or the 
Mogul (Mongol) invasion of India had very little effect 
on the racial composition of Indian peoples. 
This our author is inclined to think was due to 
the institution of the caste system. He remarks:— 
“The analysis of the data on the lines here 
followed makes it very clear, it seems to ms, 
that caste groups do differ from each other 
racially and that the sodal status of the caste 
usually bears a direct relation to the racial cora^ 
position of its members.” (P. 269) 

(7) Upheaval of the darker folk derived frwa 
the Proto-Australoid and Proto Negroid types can 
only end in failures ;—and these have gone to 
the background for ever. 

(8) Upheaval of the Asiatic Alpines and Palae- 
Alfunes, may be possible, and it might be “the 
roost terrible struggle for supremacy." 

(9) The “Nordic" race—a blend of 

and Mediterranean types with the older Paiaeofi- 
ihlc folk—which, for six centuries supplied swante 
^ter swarm of raiders, conquerors, and colonl^tfer-' 
4s, “g^adu^dly passing from the stage.” Ik h 
doomed to be absorbed in the wider cosof^ 
frhich has'been fonning ever since di« Aljanee 
made their appearance in Europe. It it pa**^. 
just as the purer Msditerranian paopk acd 
for loc^ has been passing, ^ eesae 
of sm^ng into fte greater 
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which has been ao long in tho process of growth 
and in which the Alpine type seem destined to 
topky perhaps the leading part.’* 

(10) Up to the time of the discovery of 
America tho peoples primarily of Alpine type 
(though often blended with a considerable Palae- 
Alpine factor) eeens on the whole to have won. 
They dominaUd a large part of Europe and Asia 
and the two Americas. 

With ths discovery of Amerioo, the Caapian- 
Mediterranian typee seized this new territory. Since 
the I9th century, the Alpine people have been 
flooding America, And “as ages before, in Europe, 
the Mediterraniani and Caapiaus were first in the 
field, so here again, history seems to repeat iteelt; 
and the age long struggle waged in Europe between 
the two contending forces bide fair to be trans- 
planted to a wider stage.’’ 

(10) The struggle of these two groups, the 
Mediterranian and Caspian, and the Alpine and Palae^ 
Alpinee is not a consoioua one ; it is masked and 
hidden under many disguises. In the Great War 
ofl9l4—thp two gigantio adversaries “loom dimly 
behind the scenes,'’ ^ 

(U) Man’s racial history is “one wherein 
116 has passed from au early oouditicm of relative 
hetwogeneity, through a long period of straggle 
in which gradually the better-dowerad forms rose 
to domioaooe, to the present in whidi tie less able 
peoples have been practiosily exfcenniaated by 
those who have risen to the top, wd in whbh 
ttw world’s popuiatien has baoome more homoge- 
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neous through this very elimiaation and through 
the long amalgamation of the originally dlscreta 
types." 

This history is, in Soal analysis, that of atraggW 
for dominance among the descendants of difierentiy 
dowered types together with their gradual blendisg 
into an ever more homogeneous form. The more 
primitive races must tend to pass away and merge 
Into the complex of their victors and among these 
amalgamations and absorptions must oontmue to 
reduce more snd more the remnants of the origmtl 
types, until, in the end, out of many types, 
through a multitude of races, may come one race, 
which will be the consummation of them all." (p 529). 

We cannot too highly recommend the book to 
all students of Anthropology. 


The Sea Gypsies Of Malaya. By Walter 
Grainge Whitef F. F. G. 5., mth a Foreword 
hy R. R. Maretty if. A.y D. Sc. (London : Seeky, 
Service S Oo., 19S$) pp. SIS. Price 

St S. neU. 

This book gives us an intereetiug aooouutjof 
the Mawken, Selungs or Sea Gypsies of the 
Mergui Acohipelago, a group of about dOO isUsds 
and islets off the caster a coast of Burma, na 
ifiterssting people ara knowu to thdr ne^bboum 
the Burmese aod the Teblogs as the 'SsluB^, tha 
same under whiob they have been so I«ig known 
to anthropologists, but the name the peo^ apply 
themaslra m the *Mawk^\ literally the 
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drowned’- The delightful and aympathetio aooounfc 
given jQ this book of the roving life of these boat- 
dwellers, their aooial habits and customs, boats, 
occupations, and other cultural features, is much fuller 
than any hitherto published, 

The author is otia of the very few, if not perhaps 
the only European who has a thorough knowledge 
ot the Mawken language. As a missionary with a 
sympathetio intsrest in thd people and their customs 
end further as the Honorary Census Officer for the 
people in 1898, he had special opportunities of 
coming in close contact with them. 

As our present knowledge of this people is 
OTtremely scanty, we give beW a summary of 
the aooount supplied dy Mr. Whii», 

The Mawken (hitherto more generally known 
M the Selungs) are the remnant of a people 
formerly inhabiting the mainland of Burma 
pushed out by more civilised people from their 
old ^me they formed a "last trench” among the 
islands of the Margui archipelago. Here thev 
•anally move about in fleets of kahang or boats 
These fleet, vary from ten to forty kaiang. Most 
of the people live all the year 

Hahitsetc. have huts which they, use as a 

havan of refuge upon occasion, and 
wme otters have hnto which they use as their base, 
from which hey make fmqueat and extended tom 
^ their kaba^. All of them spend the north- 
-east monsoon afloat. Most of tt«m jo not. ctoie 
^ the mmnland at all but depend upon those 
vmit the ports for their supplies. The 
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Sea Gypsies reg:ard all other peoples ^th feat, for 
‘they have suffered at the haods o£ all'. 

The Mawken’s dirty habits of life is a oMitnst 
to their habitat» which lies among greea foceete 
vith sands of drizzling white or golden hues set ia 
the midst of the deep blue sea. Physically, ih^ 
are a race of short people (from SV to 5'5' in 
height) with a rich brown skin, brown-black ayoe, 
straight jet-black hair, scanty beard, bat geaetilly 
‘high’ forehead, and 'strong* chin. The avecaga 
longevity of the Mawken men as w^ I as women is 
estimated by the author at between 50 aztd 60 
years. They are by no means a dying r^oe. Theor 
probable nnmber is estimated by our author at 
nothing under 5.000. 

Their staple food is rice which they obtain by 
barter, and Esh which they spear. They are S|:4esjied 
div8i7. When they dive for oysters or green mails 
they go down without any diving suite hke the 
PilipiDos. Their dress consiste only of 'raga and 
tags*. Some of the Mawken keep pariahs whioh 
they train to hnnt wild pig or deer on the lejgef 
islands. Thanks to Chinese traders, many Mawkeos 
have become hopelessly addicted to oplcun. To 
add to their miseries, Chinese and HaJay traders 
drive hard bargains with these simple folk* Some¬ 
times a Chinese or a Malay marries a Mawken wck 
man, and then he manages to secure the laboor of 
the entire male portion of the orews ; ud the 
MAwken is not altogether av^ee to hie dcmbatioiv 
ae it seoturee for them immnni^ from the depreda¬ 
tions of other Malays or OhiD^. TheMavke&'a 
ignorance of market valo^ ' ire are toki, las been 
btt nndoing* 
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Theplaitini^of rnaUfrom palm-le&ves. ^bicb forms 
the onij? indispsnsable furnituro of the Mawkeo, 
is the work of their female folk. Other 
oooupations of hlawken wonnes besides cooking, 
drawing water, etc., are the saQ-drying of food, 
(such M dsb, paW'paw, bananas, ‘lady's dogers’) 
and the making of pottery, but the latter art is now 
becoming extinct. Boat-building, hunting, securing 
food and clothing by barter, the making of bamboo 
receptacles for water, the making' of cordage, 
lanyards and cables with grasses or the inner bark 
of certain trees, the making of and playing upon 
musical iastruments euch as the drum, wooden 
tappers and flutes, the fashioning of wooden 
spears or] harpoons, are among the occupations 
of the men. Rubber«growiog and cuoo nut oultlva^ 
tion have been begun in a email way upon some 
of the islands. As the sand-fly and the leech are 
peats to their bodies, so wild pfg and monkeys are 
pests to their plantations. 

It is interes^Dg to note that the Mawken do not 
make or use an; intoxioa^g beverages or even such 
stimulants as tea, coffee or cocoa. Their dress 
ia of the scantiest, consisting generally of a 
lloin-oloth. Mr. White has been informed that some 
wear no clothing whatever. They do not anoint 
the head or the body with oils, nor nae the fa^- 
paint used by their Burmese neighbonrs. 

Maw ken women carry their oMIdreu in a sling 
or on the left side, suspended &oin the right 
sh^^er or astride the back. The latter method 
is ooBtomary among the men. Both tnen and 
women are fond of thUdren. 
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As with most people> much of Mftwkeo obildren's 
games coosists of learning to use the things wbbh 
their elders employ in the routine of daily life. 

Mawken youth and maidens, we are told, ^grofr 
up with a nice modesty and an entire absence of 
that dangerous cunoslty which comes of being ixt 
a blameworthy lgnorance\ 

They have no elaborate marriage oeremoay; 

The attraction between a young 
Mawken mao and a muden U at onoe 
Marriage noUcod by their people and itk 
contrived to bring them tcgether 
as much as possible, aod when it is time to bzisg 
matters to a deSnite conclasion, joiners* are sect 
by the young man to the Kah'xng of the young 
woman, and the matter is t^dk^d over with the 
girl and her pareots* If the answer is favotorable, 
the young man comes in person to fetch away his 
bride. If olrcamstauioes allow, a marriage feast si 
given. Then the wife goes to the Eabang of her 
husband ; she will live with his people until be 
stEikee out for himself by fashioning a KaibaH0. 
^is step may not be taken for years, or it 
follow olose . upon the birth of the firet child. Ihs 
Mawken are remarkable for their teoundity. 
Puberty ordeals, so common among ‘primititV 
people, are unkowo. 

The Mawken regard physioid interoonree jW er 
as marriage. Although a first marrisga may be 
dissolved by eith» party taking another pertoi^ 
suoh a course of action is considered reprah an ii bK 
monogamy fs ^ geuval |«acioei 
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r^^gards kindred and afBnitles, it ia 
interesting to note that cousins^ 
Relationship even first cousins—are not regarded 
Terms as of the family, and tlie cousin is' 
referred to aa ja (friend). The 
word tor wife la 6mai (woman) and for husband 
kanai (man); and thus Hhe mere fact of coupling 
any man with any woman indicates the relatlonabip 
of husband.’ 

In their relationship, primogeniture is carefully 
marked, the Mawken being very careful to die tin- 
guiah between the elder and younger brother and 
their reapaotive wives, the husband of an elder 
and that of a yooger sister, and so forth, though 
tbetf present mode of living would seem to oarry 
with it no advantage whatever for either the elder 
or younger in the relationebip. Whereas a slogle 
term is used for the elder, diverse terms are used 
&r the yoQDger in the relatioosbip. Nephews 
(£jaum<»n Kanai) and nieoee (Kavman banai) are 
rMt however dietiogaisbed as children of elder or 
joangar brother of sisters. In the word a for unde 
and aunt ae well aa father•!&'(aw and mothar-iu.law, 
the *h' La the middle of the term is obanged id to 'k\ 
Ajs for their language, we are told that it m 
^ deogrammio’. The verbs have no coDjagatlon and 
the nouns have no infiarioMi 
Language Nor can the pronoun be dedined. 

The arrangement of words in. 
seotenoee decide th^ meaning; bu^ that generai 
rule is always subject to die zdce Taws of eopbony. 
It is not a tonal laoguage, like Chinese ot Japanese 
or Surmese. 
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As m&y be expected, Ai^wkec soiecee end ift 
U of the most elemestety Idsd. The Mftwkeo 
ha^e no writing and oonaei^aeoUj 
Mawken Science co literature. As for them notioa 
and Art the years are roughly marked 

by the seasoiiB. The author, 
could find among them no division ofweeks, hat 
only days and moons. 

The Ibdawkeu have names for several ailments 
and symptoms which are generally iodJeated by 
real or sapposed affected part They have lost all 
knowledge, if they had any, of raediciosl 
Surgery is entirely unknown. Skin-diseases are oobi* 
men owing to malnutrition end the iosanifary 
conditions of the kaban^. Cholera and small-pox 
are supposed to be an evil influence, and safsty 
is supposed to be in flight from the place of first 
occarrence. Fever is attributed to an evil infloeoee 
inhabiting the body. 

Naturally there has sprung among the Mawhsikv 
as among other peoples of low cl tore, a daae of 
magicians or medicioe>roeo whom 
The Medicine credited wiUi the power of curing 
man. diseases. This class amcmg the 
Mawken is known as the 
him. The Micha'hUn takes -a palmdeaf fas or a 
banch of leaves and vigourously fans the patient 
and from time to time throws eome parched rise 
Ssxoi a tray across the patieoVs body «id goat co 
inesfitatioDs. At laet the Jftc^ hl^ 
on the attfqj<®tioD that the aid of the a oeew 
powers iuookod has been fortiiOomiBg, heads over 
^ body, places to to tiio patient*. 
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cheat, euoka vjgoronaly at the akin and violently 
expectorates, Thus the evil icfluenoe sucked 
out and spat to the winds, and the patient should 
now get well. Some such cures were effected in 
the author’s presence by hypnotic suggestion as 
our author believei. Mr. White says, *T can assert 
only that the wisard meets a need, is, in fact, the 
subject of onrious psychological states, believes in 
himself, and considers It fatal to bis work to allow 
even the slightest suspicion of a lack of self- 
oonddence or impotence upon any occasion, and 
makes his appeal to the imagination and the will’*, 
(p. 223) ‘‘Wisards among primitive races", we are 
told, ‘‘have a partial and implicit knowledge of 
oertain psychical processes which we are now 
be^ning to investigate soientidoally, and to make 
of them subjects of explicit knowledge". In 
ohftpter XXV, we have an interesting account of 
the ‘bag of tricks* of the Mawken magician and his 
metbod of work ‘wbiob illustrates the potency of 
Boggestion when there is unshaken belief in the 
magioian*8 power to invoke the aid of the powers 
of evil. 

The Mawken believe in good and bad spirits— 
too*—wfeom they do nob worship but propitiate. 

In the MicJta-hlen iaoantations we 
Mawken Religion, have the name of the chief oftiie 
ej^ts who can help. Although 
they aekaowlodg© the existnioe of a Supreme Beiog 
to whomtijey af^ly the name Thida, adopted from 
the Siaraeas, the Mawken do nob seek to worship 
Him. They have tile idea that Thida ia a good 
spirit, and beag good He wiU not hurt tiiem. 
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CertaiD wooden posU aboat 5 feet bigb and 7 in^iea 
wide and between S and 4 bobes in thioknese are 
pnb np at certain places to indicate that the place 
ie tbe abode of a kiodly-disposed power, under tbe 
protection of which the Mawken ma^ plant tiielr 
pioe*apples, bananas and oobroea and rest in tl m r 
houses when not roving as Gypsies. rtHes* 
posts are called RatGi'lca^, a name which Mr^ 
White translates as ‘devil* posts’. 

The Mawken believe in the persistence of life 
after death; and death is regarded by them aa the 
gate to a difierent kind of life. Tbe 
Burial Customs body is regarded aa the dw^lii^ 
and Life after of tbe trneself which escapes It at 
Death. death. Instead of askiog a atrangcc 
*^hat is yonr name", a Mawkw 
wQl ask him, 'What is tbe name of your body'. 
While the Mawken dread diseases, they do not fear 
death. They believe that the spirit of the dead 
in many oases become an agent of hnrt and evil 
wbM once it and the body bare dissolved part»e^ 
even though the spirit is that of one who 
has been very loving and much beloved in this life. 
The Mawken, with few exceptioiis. practice borial 
and have generally abandoned th^ fbrm« prao^ 
of placing oorpsea on barbaones. Slabs of wood, 
etandiog like steles, mark tbe graves of the departed. 

A rude ontatored people like the Mawkea are 
‘‘virgin wH for notioW. '‘The p^eoent 
etreMu ^ iDflnence »d tbe Buddhist and the 
Mohamma^n". 

In the last chapter (XXVII), the author gim 
us his ideu about the ‘Future PoaiaUlHM' of ths 
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Mawken. Burmg hie cenamj-takiog of this people, 
Mr. White foaod that they were gradually ^opting 
the drees, speech, and custotss of their more 
advanced Burmao oeighboure. Even fatermarryiog 
mthtbe Burmese, ChiDeee and Malays hae already 
begop. And it ie reasonably apprehended that 
unldsa the Mavkeo are definitely helped by 
Qovernment develop on tbeir own lines and 

afforded effeotive proteotion from oppreaeive oondl* 
tions of life and work, they will be aeeimilated 
by Hkt Chinese and Burmese In the north, and by 
the Malaya in the soath'\ 

The sadden applioation of the penal aye tom 
and marriage laws of their British rulers would 
bars a disastrous effect on the Mawken. And our 
author thinks that unless the extinction of this 
people and their absorption by the more dominant 
raoee, is considered desirable, the British Govern¬ 
ment should adopt definite meAsuree '^io accord 
with the priaciples of erolntion, and the sympatbe- 
t(o QDderetandiog of a primitiro people which hu 
reeulted from the soisnoe of Anthropology", to 
help them to derelop on their own line. Such an 
esperimesb ud development, our author reasonably 
believes, wiU Mnmt the Mergoi Archipelago into 
OEM of the beauty spots of the Bast, planted with 
flemrishing eettiements lud out wiU) a proper 
attention to aetbetioa 

8 neh, fa oucUne, ie the etiinographioal aoconnt 
ofti^efiea Gypnee of the Margni Archipelago as 
oont^ed in the book* Yalnable and intecesting aa 
this aooonat its value and interest for ^ 
Midi^ifid student might be atiU furth^ ecbanced 
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by fuller details of ibe social orgauisatioc, customs 
and instituiioQs of the tribe, aod a condeQsaUoD and 
perhaps partial curtail meat of vbab the student 
may regard as extraneous obserratioDa 

As it ia, however, the book before us is the best 
and fullest account that we so far possess of a 
most interesting people, studied and deliueated in 
a most sympathetic spirit And, as Dr. Marett 
in his stimulating ‘Foreword’ very truly say^ the 
booh is “thoroughly anthropologloal in spirt^ 
because all anthropology whether pom or appHed 
has its root in human sympathy''. No reader of the 
book can fail to bs impressed by the that 
sympathy for these younger brethren of homaoity 
la the predomiDatlog note iu this book. We 
heartily recoramed the book not only to every 
student of aukhropology but to the general reader,-^ 
to every educated man who takes an interest in 
his fellow*men. 

The illastrations are very good and the map 
very useful, and the general get*ap of the hook 
is excellent. 
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LECTURES ON THE ECONOMIC CONDITION 
OF ANCIENT INDIA. 


BT 

ProCeesor J. N. 3AMADDAB, B. A.» F. B. E. S., 
P. B. Hilt. S. of the PATNA tTiTITEBSITY 
RECENT OPINIONS. 


Th» Honl^IdJiisticd SIR ASHUTOSH MOOHERJEE 
referred to the hook in his conTocation address. 

hftTo gre«t pleuare to reodro joac vftlaabU eoddmg. 
X haifo been makiog quite a stody of yoor handaocDO volqae. 
As ft vftteraa id the Sold of l&diaa History I bid yoa w^come. 
^That a obanniag chapter is you Xisct V. on tba coDteDts of 
tt»« Arbfaaaasfaa. Be^ engaged on a orittcal nev editioo of 
that I OM teetify to the correctoass of the acooiict yon 

bava given of it. In LecC. II., co the Coda of Uano, yon bare 
omyicfinfoUj* treated very important questioos, including tba vazad 
qoaetion of tbe Eioka property in tba aoU. Surely ba mast 
have baaB an ovulord, aa you say, tboagb private property 
iftbad wM i&axisteGoe. Loot. 71. prasedts a very vivid piotura 
of teade and OKnideroa id tba Baddbist period of Indiao 
Uatory*. —J?r- JoDy. 

‘‘Tesy zsterwtiog lectorae on an axtramely faadoating inbjeot. 
1 am glad te bare year nh<da<iy srorV in my libraiy/’— 

Wintmiiiu 

"Talu^.” —Dr. J. MarAaU. 

‘TnteewtSflg V— . Sir Charts Oman. 

Thadtr Spml A Co. OaknttA 
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I. A COMPARATIVE ARTBSOPOKBTST 
OF 144 PUNJABIS. 

By 

Dft. E<30N ton Eicsttkot. 

XJ3& tofiik^ry vhkh for ftdminwtzotive ptupoees 
botrs thd oamea of tbo Potjob ottl tbe Noctii-virt 
frontier ^ovinoe k bouded ia geo-morpMegieil 
respect on the scsth b? ^ aoov-ekd ekfui 
the FfunaleTu, ob the woth b7 the ead keppo 
of Uie Th&r, ca the wt b; the kv bat hkhaho^ 
XMBiMahk vetorshed of tiurButlg aedthe Jamoa 
and <a the vest by the Mediae of Ae aoleoaeB 
apd HindokoA Bouateme. In the year 1916, I 
hod the opportauty of waunieg enihropMMhei- 
oahy U4 »divid«ik bdongiog h> tki itatL la 
point of ^tey were dktiabiiM thn^^boot 

the whdie of the wtm eed Bocik^aiten Poiyeh 
and in gmnl bdoaged to the healthy covotzy 
popide^ A. gnat ednakgo etteebes to the 
letter dramatmoo; ^ uoititadkMBcaicklBUxtTO 
«d. ph«iom«» <£ dfigeoMBcy, the bfiaeocee of 
dire^nt MTWoaaieiit ('^•dka") aad oceepatkoe 
iHzichbhir the cackl pktore xn towu do act ataU 
oon.i!>t».t<>«^ Aitog9tb*r.l8p««iild.4»«^ 
» iTiimtiWr^ «bHr«it)0« wan oo fl a ^ a (U 
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case of each |[iDdiTidual and 42 face and bodj^ 
tseasuremeofs were made. Most of these, together 
with a Ui^e number of other indices, are embodied for 
&e natires of the eastern Funjab in mj short 
monograph on the Sikh (Zeitschri/t fiir JSthnologiet 
1920-21, pp. 317*394 ), and are, acoordio^y, 
accessible for all future worh. The measaremente 
of Muhammadans from the western PanJab are 
appended to the above paper and admit the 
'oalonlatioQ of the indices at any tinre. Thete^* 
otqae employed is la exact harmony with the tme 
laid down m Rudolf Martin’s great work on 
Anthropology . (aocording to the conferences of 
Monaco and Geneve) which now ^oys inter- 
nationid rcoc^niUon. For his kbd help in the 
tran^^on this artdde, I have to thank cordially 
M. H. Ferrara, author of the well-known work 
on the EUmology of Burma. 

The material at our disposal exhibits two prin¬ 
cipal divisions, even in mere outward respeoU' 
the 7$ Sikhs (Jat) in the east and the 68 Muham* 
medans in the west of the pro vinca At first sight 
it might ^>pear to the observer as if the Sikhs 
and Muhammadans were diatingnished not by 
reli^n and domidle alone, but ^so wholly in 
point of taca Bat the measurements tell a 
difE^ent story. The ways in which obthing and bm 
are worn, poesildy also ^e choice of food give rise to 
the dlnaon; big top-knot and the coiled 
whiskers of the Sikh create quite a drSerent impres- 
aiem from that of tlie Mnhammadan with his 
half-long hair and mostly olean-shaven face. 
Kevertheles, a biologie distioetion may be recog- 
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nizdd bdtwedD tbe groape. Hid o&tivea of east 
hdTd on the whole rem^od et&tionary id tbeir 
homes for thouesnds of jeens while the west in 
part odIj wm settled with the introdoo^on of 
more modem irrigstioii a&d the elements of this 
population in all times were sboffled by the first 
collision with hostile inTsders from the west. It is 
better therefore to start onr investigatioa in the 
eastern leotion, where it may be presnoied that 
primary conditions will be earner to trace. Wo here 
to find answers to the following qaestiooi: do the 
snt^eots of onr iovestigatioD fccm a bomogenoo«i 
group or an entirely mixed one ? If the lattv. ie the 
Tsixtnre doe only to traosient external conditioM 
indioatiTs of somal layering of geographical variants t 
Ovagaio, is it a case of biologio mix tore, individnal 
featnree of which or even the partial prooeos of 
whkh point to the oatars of tha parent raoea f 
Tinallyf do the racial eleaeota we snoottnter help 
to establish relatioos with reoect or . kistoiio 
anthropologio gronpe» and this, moreover, whether 
they repreeent relatively stable local or eootal 
varieties or ^pes of a inore or Usb fiootimting 
nature t 

Foe the elncidation of the above qaettion^ the 
76 East Paq}abis are, to begin with, olaaofied by the 
nasal index (No. 1 baa the narrowest, No. 7$ the 
broadest noee )y and the somatologicai obeervaitioflA 
are arraDged systematically. 

Here isdioations alre^y ^pear: Tk$ indivi* 
dn^ irith higher muobers, i e. those witii the 
broads noses, dkpli^ tiio tsodaa^ to roboster 
proportiens, tfatir bands are often deemihed as 
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*^oo»f 8 »“. The occipital region of these same is 
often deecsibed as overbaogiDg and the faces as 
short Superoiliary rit^es are often Doted. In the 
Ut^ nnobers, (the aarrow^osed ) on the other 
hand, the conTerse ie moatly the case, ver^ freqnentiy 
assnlated with wide oon)w apertores and high 
nose^bridgea Finally, in a striking degree and so 
far inezplioablyr the skin-tints noted by Y. LaoSchan’s 
table display a lighter brown than for the long* 
{seed with wide eyes. 

A comparison of these observations with the 
wcwk of other observers, namely Grey, Hj^en and 
Sisley, as well as the dseariptions of Crooks, 
Gonningham, Deoniker, Holdiob, Ibbetaon, Joyce, 
Lapieq^ hCaeanliffe, Sohmidt, Taylor, Ujfalvy and 
the OeasDs pnblieations odered nothing in eipla- 
nataon. 

The working op of the figures had accordingly 
to he undertaken oo the above lines. . Acoordisg to 
the greater frequency of a goup of broad^nosed and 
of twirow-iRwed mdividncda respeotaveiy the curve 
o£ the nasal iodioea displayed two main crests. 
Bnt vaoova farther ci^ea show (beside some 
gobddiary oresis ) two main crests, snob for instasee 
the (Htrvea for head-la^th, head*hr«adtb, bisygo- 
maho breadth, bigoxdsi hnadth, j^^fomandltwlar 
index, head and &oe in£oes, bei^ of figures, 
Aouldag and hip width, lengths of arms and l^e, u 
well as r^ative trunk-length and most of the 
remmning Indices of ^ body. Soee isi these «irve8 
are gives in Fig. 1« 

prindpai question the! arises at this point 
m: Are a& these crests omMd^ I e, uw’the 
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BatDO iodwidask hn&wmbU f>r tl» formation of 
one or other oreet $ defioita aonrar to tiliB 

question woqM, betide ite purely deeenptiTfr vebe 
likewiee lead to a dewtoa ai to whether ve an 
dealing indiecriauate mixtnrea or wbetbw 

dedaite Tariaote are prateot m the popolatunu 
We have already nen that a whole eenee of sotostie 
obserrationa upon fiKe, noee and head-ehapt oc«Ee»> 
pood to the two orettt of the nasal curve. Tim 
it is not iaprobabla that the remainu^ chief eretls 
will oonfwm to the two chief e^pOi th least in 
the majority of caaea ThiSp howererp woaki aot 
yet Ihr&iah a key ae to bow the crest ibra partioder 
oheraoteristio ie to be conoeeied wHh aootliw 
feature, nuaely, whether the oarrow^noaed ere likewtw 
the ahtirt>anDed end not jttt the loog-enaed. Thm 
tb«e ere all the poteotklitMe of ^ilse create to 
whieb Ftindera Petrie bae drawn attentloiL (Jom. 
Ao^. Lkst. XXXVIpMl.) 

I hare sodeaToored to inreitigate thn qnesttoa 
of the correepoednee of the ereeto by beip of 
■otnario conbreatzoo diagracDa aa in ^e . estabfiaM 
oorrebittOD diagrttas peira of cbaraeteriatiM an 
broi^t into nUtaon by neans ef ordinatae and 
oo-minatea. Hwe, howerer, the mm bee dl&reBify, 
ibr which reeeoo the terns oombraatka-di^nBi 
and eomLatioQ-diag&KB zeoirt be kept dirttask, Thea 
the '^^drions eprniaeMW* (Psaaob) doss aot ooneeia 
us ib th» exaople girea in 9^. i, in whack relahve 
lengtiz of KU is into relation with ftiativi 

breadth ef ahoalder { relative mmm atwayi 
**ia% of truBk-lmgth, the oade:^ )r iriule the 
coneeukatioQ of s Tizsety of poiA ef 
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T?bich imdleat«8 an iodividua) is of Importance. 
£ach of fcbese concentrations fall under two crests 
and shows which apex is to be connected with 
anothefv (of Dg. 1, III-IV ). the individuals of 
each ooooentration possess definite arm and shoulder 
propori40Q8, typical for tbdiu> i e. definite somatio 
or racial qualities. In the diagram given as exam¬ 
ple long arms answer to broad shoulders and short 
arms to narrow shoulders. These concentrations 
may be summarized in the form of ellipses, dotted 
lines or arrows, which are only intended as an aid 
to the eye. and denote so to speak the ^'sphere 
iuteresV’ of a ^certain somatic group ( C. Fig. 8 ). 
There remain the cases at both extremes and a 
number at the side of tbe two chief groups. These 
latter arc likewise distioguished by special somatic 
characteristics, but tbe scrutiny of several diagrams 
shows that their composition is more variable than 
that of the two principal groups. These type-groups, 
as I have denominated them, may represent 
mixtore^oups, on the one hand between the two 
fundamental components of the popula^on and ou 
the other between these and nejghbouriz>g peoples. 
Of this more below. In my paper cited above, 
I have followed oat the two m^n gronpe under the 
combinations, u^al index x height of figure, and x 
shoulder-width index, shouder-widtb index x arm- 
length index, arm-length index X jugomandibnlar 
index and back over the latter to tbe nasal index, 
with the aid of the combination-diagrams, and 
employing the several curves proper to each, Not 
all the diagrams are so clear as that In Fig, 2, for 
there are many disturbic^ iufiaences of intermixture, 
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Moreover, onr material hae been gained at bapbazard- 
Soientiiic, biol(^c material however mast be 
gathered BystemaUcally—a demand which unfortu¬ 
nately the anthropologist can only seldom fulfil. 
Broadly speaking, we ohtwned a degree of olearnesB 
about the two principal groups of the population, 
which will be yet further establiahed by another 
applioaUoQ of this method of combinarion. 

But bow do things stand in respect of tiw 
twatem population I That seotion may exhibit 
obvious departures from the former type or the 
same combioations of obaraeterisrice ^lai occur in the 
east may rej^eat tbemteUee. Now that we poseew 
some insight into the compomtlon of the eestevn 
section, a comparison may be attempted by means 
of the curves alone. Without a kuowledge of at 
least one part of the material, this attempt would 
of course be impoesible. But even if we now find 
analogous our see, the oonolurion would not yet be 
vrarranted that rimilar primary condirioas dietiuotiy 
represented both , east and west For Metkd^ 
h^edity produoea a roaK^earance of ringle oham- 
teristios, even in oompleU mixtoree, when the 
abrogate of the oomibinarioDa in a given iodiridx^ 
nowise ftiUy coincidea with that in one of the eoaroes 
of origin. We must proceed carefully. Fig d, MI 
exhi^ia the corvee oompoonded for east and west 
Poojab for p^vis^oulder iareadth and lower arm 
indices. We observe great siiiularity of the jdm 
oreets. The next Mowing ourvee UMV edu^t 
the fronto-parietal and leg-h^ht iudicea. We observe 
a complete Avergenoe o£ the main apioea. The 
problem, acoordie^y, is not to be so teaday solved. 
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Now lot scraUni^o the first index more' 
olcssJj. Hore measurements, proportionaU^ almost 
homologous ar^ brought into relationj namsl^, two 
tnmk*hrdadth£. In a study of the Gsrbwalis I shortly 
hope to be able to demonstrate that In a Aomop- 
en^tnu population a close oonnexion exists for such 
aseasores probably on the bads of heredity, and 
that indications exist that in hybrids such measures 
retain in certain circomstances a connexion based 
upon the inberitance of the proportions. Hybrid!- 
e^on does oot shufBe all somatic qualities alto¬ 
gether at r»i(ktfn ; a variety of the measures taken 
by us are on the oontrary determined by isfiuences 
opecadng in the same eense, namely by the fiu) 
hareditary deterfflinants of the proportions. Por 
ftKamplCj the &ther is homozygotlo, long-limbad 
by bis racial atdag^ a^d Uie mother of equally 
pore cbori-Hmbed race,—the adult son tb» ^hibits 
either the tcmg or short limbs but not short anas 
Bad ioQg lega or ooarecsely, Sdaething ain^i lftr 
may ap^y to above-noted Jover-mm 
adex. £be indices measures ) in jpaeatton 

Bfipordis^y tmly kainate the inflaenee of a degree 
ofgi^vth, bst in other respects behave like 
massareoaeBie. But if we take a& index tfytt doBs 
not fiow from qualities presumably of Hke heredity, 
«3», in fact, in whidi the original proportion o£ the 
iategoid mdivido^ maasores k no losger represented, 
then oon^nrisoo can bo tenger ebow the two 
origmal fandamenial elemeBte, thafr charact^isfcos 
eon Boknger appear.in rea^nizaUe 

$, m-iV. We observe two things in general,* 

B d^BBte ndne attaoha te the index, ackd in parti* 
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cal AT, the OTUTM of Fig. $, vith their e^vol 

breadth of variatioo btit d^ffvrtut oreete, show, vheo 
compared with the wn^ruetU cnrvefl Ill-lV, that 
ia tbe Weet Fdojabi probably like elemeste appear 
aa Id the East, no longer clearly dietiogaiehed bow 
ever aa in that oaee, bnt entirely mixed. 

If tbe aboTe«menttoned eimilar oorvee exhibit 
tbe raeial elemente in qaeation beoauae the indioee 
they repreeent behave aa independent heritable 
abeolute ineaaQtee» then each abeoluie meaanree 
themaeiTee muat above all exhibit the donble^ceeat 
oharactw and by tbia allow tbe fondamental racial 
elemeota to be diiUoguuhed. Thie would obtain 
at any rate for tbe eaae of tite two chief popnktioiu 
to be compared (here eaet and weet Puigabi) living 
ooder approximately like oooditiooa. Difibrent 
natritioo inay modify the eixe, different callioge tbe 
proporticina We are theraiore oarefol to judge 
by the abeolote meaenree of tbe head ae the pant 
leaat depex^ot i^on tbe geaeral oonditioa of 
nutrititton. The influfn^ of ooonpation may be 
na^eoted; te enltfeetB of our mcuureoeots are all 
igrtcnlturuta. Fig. 4 ebowa the reeclt* the two 
create appear npoa ^ doble^wea ^tii 
aleae eiaiiarity. Aaeordin^* tbe attie two ohiaf 
xaoial eleoMiits wmt prevail in both eaet and west 
Fdajabh Thediffweot Mgbtioftbe ooffe ^d l n g 
oxoata Aaer aometipea that in. tbe mdividuale 
UBderour aopadMarion they are not alwqie z^e> 
aeotaim equal itMSgtb. 

Fifths, fopulaban of tbe tbn aa fiac 

aaraiaaladhi our Hi indhndaale, we eaoertam in 

2 
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general a aimilar somatic character, belonging to 
one great race which, with ibe exception of a few 
foreign admixtures^ is composed of two elements. 
These are thoroughly mixed in the west and fairly 
pure in the east. 

The question now arises,—how are these two 
varieties differentiated ? As it cannot rest upon 
occupation, may the origin be of a social nature ? 
In all races the upper classes exhibit differeOces in 
build (as well as in emotions and mind). But 
8o<^ distinctions of such a degree do not enter 
into the present case. Possibly the distribution 
within the area Itzmishea an explanation. Then we 
should have local varietlee, locally different aocen* 
tuation oE one great racial type. 

To solve the queaticm 1 tabulate the 'districts 
from which the people of the less disturbed east 
Punjab hcul, according to their geographical dispoei- 
rion t First, the districts in the Si^llks, then 
those in the plains, next those of the outlying 
pLuns. This is an arrangement according to the 
great isohypsee * of the land'Surface. The diagram 
BO obtained is utilized for Cur oombinaticm-method 
and l^oc^ht ihto relarion with a given somario 
^araoter. Fig« 6 exMbita such a “geographical 
co(nbinatiop*diBgram’’ for the nasal index. At the 
first glance distinct relationa appear between the 
&otor8 combined, even correlation may be observed, 
A connexion accordingly exists between the surface 
of the land and the type of the race, , prelimbary 
at least for the shape of the Qoae« The concentra¬ 
tions are e^eoially clear for the people of Hoehiarpur 
in the ^walih hills and these of Patiala ont in the 
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plain;they oorreepood'tothe two create(0£ 

1, II ]. Are these oonceatn’^ooa repeated 
in respect of other characteristics as well! Have 
we here a case of local varlatioD! fig. 6 shows 
them also for the jagomaodibolary index on the one 
side and also for an obeervation well anited for 
tabulation, namely the ocAonr of tha skin on the 
other aide. Both Index and obeervation here again 
display the cono^tratioo; as m the case of the 
somatio oomparieons we have the resultants of the 
type-diTorgenoes of the population right throngb, 
those, nam^y, of two fitirly evident local varieties 
in the east Paojab, of which the one has its seat In 
the monntaios, the other in the pluns. In the west, 
then, we find these two local varieties mixed; but 
as already noted, they are still distingnishabls in 
the mixture. A very interesting rircnmstance is 
that, mtb the help of a suitable mode of observation 
the skzn-oolour oan well be utilised for porposee of 
oombinstioD. The two combinations agsdn ^inly 
correspond to the two ourve-creets acd the reepeotave 
domitiiiee. 

nie-westfonushea a difEsr^t |dctnre. Ito mixed 
popdatioD, settled oodar Hke oonditicms at the foot 
of the Himalayas, when surveyed b the direetioft 
of north to aoutii, displ^ no di&mea of skin- 
ddour. But if weszzrveythe disbida b thedicectioi 
of east to treat, as m the case m Fig. 7, the popQ> 
lation of the north-west Po^ab is shar^ 
distinguished from that of the Patiiaca settled b the 
hilly N. W, Frontier Frorbee. The lattw have 
a dktictiy lifter ocdour, to witidi alreadya part 
of the pc^)Qlation of the likewise mounttinoos distriet 
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ofRaw^indi shades over. The oonparuon of the 
tvo skin-rarvee m form and oreste ( Kos. 12 and 15 ) 
ia very fcstraotire. The relation between aititude 
of domioild and skin-eolonr within one and the same 
race ia namiatakable. 

The giet of the coml»oation*cx>ethodfi em^oyed 
aooordin^y is that by analysis and eo'crdinafllon of 
aof&atio or desorlptiTs^ geogre^Meal or eooial 
{d^enomena we may arrive at a graphic deliodation 
and determination of typ^. We ean dnd iooa! tad 
soeSal varieties, bnb not ’^le parent raoes of mixed 
popnlatioD, beoaose we do not yet know the heredity 
of the human proportions. Oombbation may be 
ectended to even more pairs of qoalitiee, e, g. 
three cbaraoters may be presented by different symbt^a 
or in a pers^onous double diagram. As anexample let 
ne excerpt from our east Punjab data the obser- 
vaiiona that bear open the question o£ a Dravidian 
streak, which also poeaesaes a certain histories! inte¬ 
rest. Amo&g the Shikhs, individuals oocarionahy erop 
out with one or other <d 2 araoteristic of the Deeean 
popolation. These are the hybrids who are parti- 
enlarly notice^Ie in the eombi&ation*diiE^<ama based 
os sise and naml index by reason of the dnni&ntive- 
ttom or thtir broad nose. I would aaoribe to their 
indomMo tzpoe the naa^ index curve the dnal crest 
at ri. Id Fig. $ groiq> aitoated under Aw crest 
in oHofaination with the &oial index, oootrasts with 
tile ooooeatration that exhiHte the mountain tiement. 
For the sake of separating the several elements 
diagramaticaliy aooordmg to th^ geographical 
orl^ as web, the material Is divided into fbur 
groups ros^y corre^ndB^ to the conititoent 
olementis and denoted by eymbois as follows 
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1—14 by truaglee. 

15—40 u Qroarefti 

41—SO „ drelds. 

60—76 „ polotB. 

Thos ibd mo$t broftd-noMd sre denoted by points, 
and a glance at tho diagw) shows (1) that they ace 
merhedly sun’s freqaent itt hill disi^iots sod ( 2 ) 
that they have rather broader taees than the rest. 

The cbaraoteristice of the Patiala people are 
also readily diecented from diagram (6). From 
the loeg-&eed indindnals of the crest at 93 of ^ 
fsos-mdsz surre, the arrow points to ooncsntr^ami 
wbioh le oeoadoned by the coooomHant ooee*nuivw- 
ness of this group (crest at 61 of the nasal eor^ h 
and leads orer to tiie large ooneentration oonustieg 
AioSj of oroassa, whiob, as the margin iodieates, 
ie made np of people from the plaioe distriets. 
The relatione betweea iho two dmraoters and the 
type they oonstHate and the natore of tiie sizr&oe 
are clearly exhibited. 

Obtain historic^ conaiderations may be added. 
The Punjab funiiebed the track of the Aryan 
taradere into India. Are traoee of the Aiys& rsee 
aad tite Daeyti 'laee dssoowable in iho matsnal 
be6cre us 1 ZnTadem Md eonqamre are hard put 
to it in a new aztd populous ooontry. Tbek anas, 
their einlizatioD, their organisatm may hare been 
nerer so yicterioDS, their blood disappears tike a 
drop in tiie ocean. Though ^ stonos of war may 
bare earned unnumbered bosta of Hmdoce atwoas 
«o«ded berritorids, narertbeless the student of 
caoes &)ds agpin end again that tba oi^inal ethnle 
oofBposItioB remaios as n^istarbad as tbe saad at 
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tlie bottom of the Boa daring a ^torm. Tbe 
relatively email nambers of the 8traDgere> the 
ob&Dge of oUmat© and above all the dsficienoy of 
women are ^taL* 

It ie frec^nentiy aeeumed that the Aryans in 
India are wanderers from quite afar, each as from tbe 
shores of the Baltic. All the way from the Baltic 
to India 1 How many Nordio types might have 
been able to withstand the mere lapse of time and 
the of time, the hostile power of climate, strife, 

labour and the aUarementa of the enc^pmente ? 
H'rom an anthropological standpoint such a distant 
aonroe is quite improbable. In this question we 
most distii^aish severely between language and 
race. .Langoage, to be sure, like other products 
of civilization, is psseed on by people, bat their 
racial oonstitauits only move within a confined space 
or in a limited quantity, while the substance of their 
avilisiation spreads over whole continents. Oivili* 
sMaon and race stand as wave and water. We 
peroMve the advance of tbe wave and mighfi even 
at^bute a proper motion to it, neverthless, the 
mcdecnlss of wattf only move in a limited amplitude 

and down, ^uulsrly, the undulatioa of the racial 
unite is loo^y bonnded bnt the spread of civilisation is 
votid-wide. So it fa^peas that the Aryan Ungut^es 
kre Ongnlstioally related agreeably with thdr 
geographioal distaibutioD, and we must look 
for a not too distant home for tiie racial constituents 
of the Indian icnmigranta, such as tile arid Bast 
Xraa In vast numbers, togetiiei with their women 
and ohildren and dnring the pencds, must they 
hare ougrated downwards into the wooded plains 
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of thdFivd Hirer Land. The Vedas cover many 
and long generations of tbe heroic period^ Par^a 
and Pnthn are often ^e only extra-Indian peoplea 
mentioned. Airya vas aleo osoe the name for the 
country abonts Herat in the present Afghanistan. 
Just in reepect of religion, one of the most conser¬ 
vative of apiritnal indnences, tbe primitive Iranians 
had much in common with people of the Vedas. 
We must search for somatic traces of these last 
among the men who di^lay the characteristics in 
which the immigrants took pride^among the fair- 
skinnedf narrow-nosed, tall men, and we most expeet 
to find them in the mc«t fertile areas where the 
immigrants settled. Everything points to onr present 
pUins-s^ement. 

Then tiie Dasyn. We have observed Dravidoid 
types among the PnnjaUs. But they are sparse. 
They pby no part in the question of the mass ^ 
a people partially absorbed, partially displaced, yet 
not devmd of significance in their civilizatian. 
Whils at first the term Dasyn is used couv«*tjbly 
with enemy, in tiie later Vedas it comes to meem 
^ve' and eventually ‘servant’. It plmnly refleote 
the tanoisttion in the relations between conquerors 
and aborigines,, or at least a section of the abori^oes 
that did nbt witiidraw to the mountiuDS before 
superior force. Tbe latter must have formed the 
majorify. Again ttd again the I^veda deebree: 
“The hill is tiM friatd of the Dasyn”^ “Let his 
own hioBd, tbe motmtain, oast him down that 
foUoweth a. difoent law, the inhnmAg, the non- 
sacvifioing, the godless me T Or **Thorx 

( Indra ] hast east Dasa ^lamhara down the moant” 



( EUg Veda, YIII, 59, 11; 1V» 2 ^ A). Everytiuag 
poiots to ihe oonolusioo that the abeltarl^ hUia 
were oocapiad hy the overboroa peopla* Now wo have 
observed that oor snbjeota ^a hiila eotoaUy 
possess breeder doms and l^er etettua. May we 
QOt prescuDe tbat hostile datraotioa has ex^g^rated 
these oharaoie^a t Tbla might oewr eapsttally in 
racked to the ooloar of the ^n. At the thae the 
Zbeyu inhabited the hot pl^Qs. We have already 
recognised the kfluenoa of insolation npea pifineft* 
tstion. The Aryans ooi soarce^ have been daoher 
Mie Psthans zneasned, ( No. 9 ), The 
Ussyaaisnot well have baeo fairer than oor present 
pkkedwalleas, ( No# 15 ). hCTreover there 
may have been trae Dravidim among the allies 
BZkd the skve&. Tn tine, day, the ^r^akhined 
philotine of the north dabs the mu 
of ik» South Meditecraneaa ooaat kiggers^ i. e., 
Certaia relates between oar mono* 
tia|eez« and the quoodaa Basyas are tbereibre hot 
akt^^her improbable. 

hi oDo^astoD, let me essay a compreheiBive 
Aameteriaaifcm of tha r&otd elemeote ef onr Fonjab 
pop^aAion, aeoocdng to ebservatioB aa well 
ae tifce dednotions hom the 03al3Matbn*dtagrun« 
Only a anall fbsotaon cf tka latter materisd ooahd 
be amhedied ia thte plaoa Under the greet ace' 
gra np hska^z^ to the anrt disisnt amifisBtkztfl 
of the ao^oallei Hoditemisaa^mebnhdu sena^ 
Bum pel popdatAsn, boanded on tiie easAby the 
dsBMrt o^ Thfl^ we dtaoo v e in d two local mBattosr 
and eevetal nixed gronpe^ ef wfaiuh the 
tinaedire' ofapanai iirteraift 
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(1.) The HiU^men or Loc&l variety of Hoshiaf • 
pur, settled in or aboat the Siwalik hills, who 
exhibit a fairer skin'ooloiir (No. 21 ) than the 
plains people as well as lesser statare { about 1.8Sm } 
and broader nose (index about 70, absolute breadth 
about 87 mm ), The face is lower, (indioes, 9d, 72, 
55 ) and broader (abeolate bizygomatic breadth— 
aboat 138 ). Here the back*head is frei^u^^y 

arcbed and a Iowm^ moetly straight or ben^ bridge 
of the nose obserred. The forehead frequently 
exhibits pronoao^ anpereiliary ridges, the nose 
itse^ is narrow and slightly depreased at^ root, 
only to i>roaden rapidly lover down. The contoar 
of the &oe mostly oonceeled by the strong growth 
of the beard—is oval, narrower below (index aboat 
7if bigonial breadth aboat 101 mm.}, than in the 
plainsmen. The absohite head-length is somewhat 
Leee thui in the former ( aboat 193 mm ), also the 
Iveadth (about 144) so that amall heads are 
commoner in the hills. The head*ifidex gewalfy 
wiee about 72, so. that the heads ate rriatively 
diorter than in the ^aiiis, and aooordingly the 
breadth has relatsv^ daBsoiahed less the 

length. The BieaD ef absolnte as wdl as relative 
tnmk*leogth is soae^riiat lower m the hil l# (iadex 
29.5), Ihis shortness ofthe innkis ooapenaated 
Ifj a oorrBKpftBdfng length td the Ikahs (axmdadex 
about 150 ); at tile same time the relative tiiouidei 
breadth is more eoaeidanbble (index tbonA 74 }. 
Evaa ia tiie absdhits measorecDeDte tiie rather groat» 
d am and leg is notioeahb in tim 
the lesaer' statnrsy altho^ in oonsequetce 
3 
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of the* converse tendency of the tranks the character 
spears more distinctly in the index-figures. 

Whenever opposing tendencies of this kind 
appear in the racial difi^ientaation, the differences 
in the varieties al^vays seem very pronoonoed. The 
jugo-mandibdar index* instance, displays this 
dready in the face (broader zygomatie^bones but 
narrower jaw-bone in the hilis ). Measoremenfs 
like theee are then also espeoiaUy fitted to bring 
cmt tbe racial differentiations in the present iDate> 
rid. Here I take oooarion to note that in the 
case of local variations, not even in divergent races, 
does ever^ character change; many, indeed, remain 
constant, while others may exhibit now positive 
ttow negative valnea in the comparison. From 
whbh ii follows not every combination reffects 
dxe ra<ul distanotions equally well. We possess 
iuologioal material uniform in the main scheme, 
but exhiba^g flax, alteroafion and transitional 
oon^tsons of ^ most various kinds in details. 

( Si ) The pldnsmen—tbe local varied of the 
Patiala peopl^inhabit' Uie plams eourii of the 
Swdik hills and exhibit a darker skin-colour (abont 
No«15) §mii the people of the hills. Tbesr oon- 
trast to the ktter has already been emphassed in 
the fiipf^iog puagrafdia It will suffice in this 
place to refw to owtain of Hts charaoterislao %uree 
aad ohaervarioQs; the smooth fbrdiead, the bigb, 
QMTOW ffioe ( bdioes^—67, 76, 58; absolute breadth 
•bout 166 mm) which, nevertheless, disffoys a 
greater rdative and abscluto bigonial breadth (iifdex 
76, absolute breadth about 165 mm), a jnon 
fo^ar obafacter, ia &ot^ the straight ridge of the 
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bitrh »nd narro* now (ind#x 62 ; breadth about 3i 
mm,), the rather more delicate bony etractnre and 
more legular featuree-muoh more regular then 
among men of the same vocations in Europe. Ano¬ 
ther point is the flat back-head, an observation also 
eipreised by the reUtive shortnew of the h^ 
ascertiuned by measnretnepta (indei atout 75 h 
,hile,onthe other band, both length and.br^th 
ere greater than in the hill. ( about 195 and U7 
reep^ively). » that the average c.^mferenca 
of the bead U «.menhat greater too. The etature 
tangee about 1. 73 m., the limb. «* “"“P*; 
xatively tiiort ( arm-indw “f )■ ^* 
relatively long (index about 31) and ‘be ahonlder- 
bre«ltb oorreapondingly lee. (index about 70). 
the colour of hair and eye. is the same in bo^ 
actions of the race: the first exh.biU the black- 

brown of No. 27 of Fiehet’. hair-colonr s^e, the 
eye. gwierally about No. 2-1 on Martin, .oala 
Only a .ingle individual exhibited lighter hair and 

eye ooloore. which is not .urpriaing, in view of the 

It infrequ^it admixture of fair-h^ barh«mn. 
from Central Asia among the invader, of northern 

^rs’) The mixed race of the north-western Punjab, 

ohiefiy Muhammadan. In thW case, a .imil.r range 
of variation and eimilar means point to eimilw raoisl 
oonstituente, end the analysi. of the d.s^aiM 
and curves indioates a like origin with that rf 
the eastern Punjab. The two looJ^ va^ta 
dijosnuAle there cennot b© separated m ^ m^ey. 
Bui tiia commmiity of origin may be dwly 
reocgnUid ia respeet of certain detmled characters; 
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tha dorves rua par&llal, aiid the asma crests are 
evident. The ohatactej* no longer in their original 
relation, cone out in their independent Mendelian 
heredity. Bot their association Id the hybrids 
resembles tbe origina) one only in so far as their 
depeodenoe upon definite proportional determinante 
involves this. Thas the mean values for the west 
Panjabi (cf. obarta I-II) always vary closely about 
those tor the east Punjabi and frequently lie 
between these of the local variations of tbe latter. 
In the east Punjab individual, the chatacteristios 
now of the one, now of the other element predomi* 
nate; l%e east Punjab people are ohiefiy in a oondi- 
tioc of mixture, so to speak: military service 

shufiied up ^e two local varieties Bat the west 
Ptrajab people are in a condition of biologic mUture; 
the two integral groups are mingled by heredity. 
Without tbe key provided by a knowledge of the 
east Punjabi, tiie west Punjabi would have been 
very difficult ^ analyse. In thm behaviour to obe 
another, bistorio inSuenoes of distant time are 
refieoted, as well as the chief trend of migration up 
to reoent times. The oiroumstimee » not devoid 
of intereet that the two groups of Sikhs iutiieeBet 
end MuhammadBZFs in the west which m so ctiiotly 
distinguished by religion, oonatitute a unity from tiie 
ts^ p(^t of view, witii but tilfiing difreruioes. 
Tba Mubammadans ihenseives are Indians iu 
somatic reaped there is no iudiodtion of a strong 
dominating influenoa cl alien races. When pandit 
Hari Eoshan Eaul Msumes (CMieos Beport, 1911, 
XIV, 128), that about 15 % of the Mubarotnadaa 
Panjabis are of “foreign" origin, tijcs would appear 
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m^r too hr^ tban too low sq eetiiDftte for tho 
HahftmmadaDa wo are ^eakng <A. Tba preoediog 
observatioQs aboot fion^eriiig races h&ve thw 
bearisg here ag^ 

(4.) The mixed groQpe, of which two 
demafid particalar atteataoQ; the Dravld^d 
elecB^t id the eaet and that western group, 
whicdi is remarhabie for thw •abort beads among 
the Pathan. The men of this weatem gronp 
exhibit a short iaoe too; they have preaamabJy 
also a relatively nmov pelvis, long hmbs, 
short trank and tail stators. Theee are eharadiezB 
wbk^ pcHnt to raoial elementa from Irw, eepeotali/ 
from Balnehistan. So deoiled measoremeeis 
iroDi those quartera are wholly wanting. Investi' 
gation of the lodo-Iranio bordeT'distncts tbonded on 
wnilar ^nciples and methods with the foregoing 
woqM speedily clear the snbjact np. At present 
nothing definite too can be s^ regarding tiie exact . 
geographical die^bntion of the race at large nor 
of its local variatioos and mixed groups. 

(fi .) Lastly^ the Dravidoid mixed group: 
In a purely deBcriptive sense it is rema^^^ 
for the low, Iwoad nose-bridges, the large 
mouth and arched back^isad The sygo* 
matie honee are fiairiy broad and the arms, 
loi^, bat above all the stature short and tisa nose 
broad, both relatively and absdntely. Posably 
we are dealing with a recent admixture bot this 
ozunistskecddy eastern element tsaj also have 
filtered throng In eaiiier tUM acn« the low 
watershed between die Siwul&s sad the Thar. 

It does not ecoe out veiy Nearly in the material 
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before oa. It meet not be forgotteo tbet the latter 
embraces bot a fnction of the materia! which 
promisee far^reachicg coaclosiona &om oompre- 
heosiTe and detailed iovestigatioD, and was only, 
at our disposal by means of . a mere fortuitona 
oooasion. Sjstematao antbropometric ioTestigations 
aooordiog to districts aud tahaila, sexes, oaates and 
religious separately, comparisous of towu and country, 
oocupatioos aod agae, haying due regard to the 
routes of trade and migration, h.e; geographical and 
historical foots might be rewarded by brilliant 
results just in North-West India, where related 
branches of science have been persued with each 
completeuess. 



X. I>oobl«<rested cott<s of 
th< east Paojabis. ( 1 -tV . 
Jngomandibolar, nasal, 
am*truzik, and slwalder- 
tnmk indices.) 



2 , Combinatioo dia¬ 
gram showiog tbe 
correspondence of 
corve<resi6. (Re¬ 
lative ano-length 
X re), ^onl&r* 
breadth of east 
Paaj^is.) and 
the coDceatraticn 
of types. 



4. Compoonded curves of 
absolnte bead measorts 
(Mil: bisygoraaisc. 

bigoaial. head 
Dotted liaa: 
west PanjalM 



4. Similaiity (NH ) 

diveigencc (II 1 »IV) of 
conpoemded curves of 
east and vest Pso)abis. Fig. 
Dotted line: vest Pan¬ 
jabis. (I-IV : pelvk- 
sboulder breadth, lover 
arm-trunk, front oparietal. 
and leg-height tad i ces .) 












Fig. 6. GeographicaJ combifiation 
diegiss ibr the jugraiudi* 
bular index and the skin 
cobur (east Panjabis) abosr- 
Ing the analyaia of the cu^ 
crests and the distrlbatioD 
of the skin cobur according 
ffiountsinoua and plain 
districts. 


Fig. 5. Geographical combination dia. 
gram tor the nasal index of 
the east Panjabis showing the 
correspondence of crests con¬ 
centrations (correlation) and 
the land-surface 



Fig. 8. Double coat^ation (ttasiMl 
for the east Pmjabia 
the ration be t sw ft twr 
morpbologica] diattcMsClo^. 

the ana^sto Of tbsfr OTM 

and the v ffiQiMaJjgitian 


Geographical combiaatioD 
diagram for the ikin 
colour oi the vest Panjabis 
showing the dependence 
of pignentatioo from 
altitw of habitat. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

ResvUi of d€4onpiion9 and m€a9ur$m4nis of S3 
Muhammadan Jnm th€ Punjab. 

The sabjeobt were ell well eet op ead welt 
nouriebed lodivida&le tbroaghoQt They came to 
North Oerm&ay to the World^Wer, where they 
suffered much from oaterrbal affbcQoos by reeeoa 
of the cold. They were scoordlogly remored togetiier 
with other eontbemers to the theo most aooessible 
climate, southern viz. to Boatnaoia. This was done 
at the suggestion and under the guidance of tiie 
weU'known African ethnologist Leo Frobezuoe, who 
has earned great credit for his attention to the 
well'being and his scientiho study of these moD. 
Collin's dyosiBOmeteT forniihes some iadicatdoa 
of ^e bodily oondltioo, besides the uodetv 
noted girths of muscles and chests. The figures ' 
conespond to. pressures of an equiraleot 
numberof hg. 5 of our hCubammadaus soaled bigger 
with the left than with the right baud* but only 
one of them (No. 5i ) was truly left-handed. Two 
had injuries of the band. The distributioi of 
muscular power .resembles that ia the Siklu»both 
in range of Tariation aod oreating. 

Power 

fii^baaif 204046 7U$9$91SM*S6 
Mbed 4O174|7 2ff71S9ta0l0-l6 
Thedistributum of our mi^eots by ouete is both 
various and unereo, lo ih^ i% was not pomibLe to 
traoo aodal rariatf^ms by help of the oombmation 
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method. The 11 Mohammaddae from tbo North* , 
Weati Frontier^ so-oalled Pathans-vWd^d aooordingly 
iDoluded in the investigation. I'hej are fiamerioally 
too few to justify a separate ioveatigatioo and may 
beat be dealt with here upon religious, geographical ' 
and radal grounds. 

The above inveatigatioD took account only of the 
broad featuree of the racial picture. But singls 
are ooeaaionally of interest already in 
the deecription. Thle holds for ioetance for No. 61 
a man from Haiara with BBcgularly soft features. ^ ^ 
This influence, doubtless emanating from Sashmer^^^^l 
also showed traces in some men from the distriot of ^ 
Kavalpindi Some very coarse and powerful types 
poonrred among the Afridis, e. g. No. $0. These 
people have a’sturifier type than the people of the 
Punjab p'oper even when,like the strikingly broad* 
nosed Sarmast Khan (Na 63), they were qnite 
short. The observaUon in 17 men of more or les^, 
eoBTex fioses-p-a charsoterietio of the Armenoid^j^ 
races (see V. Lusohao, Huxley-Memorial Leotnre, 

IV11 )—indloates the presence of various but not 
very considerable isixtores. Among the Sikhs, on 
the otdier hand, only 9 convex noses ocourreA 
These are all merely tndlcarioos; the roaterial was 
much too scwjty for mow. the best remains for the 
investigation of the fhture t 

Li thaic emotional nature, the Muhammadans 
of Che Pnnjeb, in > oontrafhsti action to Sakha and 
Pathans, evince a aintster pride and averaion to 
every fom of bodily activity (the ’Expats }) 

The Muhammadans have ti>eir caste prejudice as 
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well, and this was atriotly 'respected by their supe¬ 
riors. It is interesting to observe how, on the other 
band, the mentality of a race may be influenced by 
factors cbaracterisUo of people, such as custom, 
eiTilisation, b^it, religion. But probably this is 
only aaperfloial, just as the somatic character is but 
eacternally and snperfloialy overlaid by oostame, 
ocoapatton and gesture. 

All our Muhammadans are agriculturists, all are 
soldiers, all sound and full-grown iodividuala. 'Where 
nan had jojuries, the measurements of the parts 
/ived were not taken, The ages are distributed 
4 d follows : 2 iodividuala under 20, 52 (the major¬ 
ity) between 20 and 25; 11 between'25 and flC; 11 
between 81 and 35; fl between 86 and 40; 4 between 
41 and 45; 5 above 45. The parents belong wi^uxit 
exception to the same community or caste as the eon, 
the mother almost always is from the father's village 
or ine adjoining. 17 of the snbjecta have 4$ chxldrM, 
all 58 of them have 184 brothers and sisters. 

9ot hair and eye-oolonrs, see abova The 
cdttraoter of the hafr is straight or alightly waved. 
Only I AfHdi and 8 Rajputs wore tho beard on ohi p 
afti cAtieir, all the other Muhammadam were ebavei 
The frequent, mmntaohe was often some shades 
lighter the hair of the head, with a alight 
c^^itb teadmy. 

Prominent ears were observed in 16* oueSr 
it' Bay be dhe to the nature of the head- 
gew^ The ItH^e of the ear was grown on in only a 
mngle imtanoe. A Dctrwinii wsa observed 

in BO fewer then 14 (of whom 0 were ). 

4 
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The oou!ar fissure is usually wide open. The cheek- 
bouse were mostly fiat, in 13 cases slightly prominent 
The back-head was described as follows: 21 fiat 
(11 Sikhs), 28 arched (10 Sikhs), 32 oyerhanglng 
( 55 Sikhs ]. Much fewer overhanging heads are 
accordingly met with than in the east, which may 
be aooonnbed for by mixture and which also takes 
effect in the head index. 

The faces displayed an oval oonfignration in 48 
subjects, a more angular configuration in 20. 1 face 
was classed as high (S. 14), 54 as middling high 
(S. 55), and IS as low (S. 7 ). The absence of beard 
facilitates more accurate measurements than in the 
Sikhs. The shapes of fore-head are distributed as 
follows; 12 low, 40 Middle, 16 high. 

The nose-bridge is for the most part very high, 
only in 8 lees so (Sikhs likewise), never low. 
The outline is generally straight, but uneven 
contours occur (4, Sikh: 1), and even slight 
concave (3, S.: 2 ), cd)OTe all pronouncedly convex 
outlines dn 17 (Sikh t 9). The nostrils are always 
very narrow. The end of the nose points forward 
or down; 6 expanded noattrile occur. The nose is on 
the whole more variable in the west than in HhA east. 
Lantern slides of some ^rpes whose measurements 
are given In chart IH have appeared in the an&o- 
pologio^ sariee of the BUd ixrchw Freibwg and ere 
ac4d there. 

The rabjomed oharta show a number of selected 
absolute measurements and indices which would 
seem to suffice for the characterization of the group 
and f« its comparison with other groups. The 
figures for east Punjab and west Funj^ have been 
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set aide by eide for eaae of eoaipaiisoo. Let the 
approzimAte Sgiiree given above for the tvo local 
varianta be ootopared. The abeolnte individoal 
figures are given in chart HI, the indindoal indiea 
are omitted in that plaoe to eave space» likewiae 
the valuee calculated from the given meaauie* 
mente of upper and lower thigh, leg, arm 4tc, These, 
accordingly are gcuaed by CDoaoe of ^^indireot 
meaauremente". Only the Im portan b trunk length and 
the nasal index are added. The letters after the 
denomination of the meaenremente denote, for the 
sake of avoiding any misuDderstanding, the ertn* 
mities of the intervals in question, given in the 
abbrevUtdone used in hf artan’S large work, in WUder's 
work (Jjxboratory Manual oJ AnthropofMiry, Phila¬ 
delphia, 1919 ) and other works. ^^elaUve” k 
always to be understood as percentage of the ^nk- 
length, the true meaaare-standud of the body. 
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CtlART III. 

Isdivldua] Measuremeots of 68 lodiao 
MuhajomtdaAfl aad Pathans. 


_KAyfi. 

1 Khaa Uu)ok 
i , Mohammad Kbaa 

8 Jateh Khaa 
4 Kvau Flabi 
0 ' RahimbQX 

9 Mobaosoiad K^aa 

7 . Fakir Kbao 

8 *Gb«ba KhsQ .. 
8 ' iOiudadad Kbao 


a Uobasimad Aral 
93 ,AbdoJ Karim 
34 Sani Kbao 
SO Raa^tU Kbao 
30 JaJufi Kban .. 

37 Man Kbaa 

38 FeDUA AJi 

90 Faldr Uobanj^ 
40 Madad Khan 


41 Uir Ail 
48 Buta Khao 

43 Said Atom 

44 MardaoB Kbaa . 
40 Jgmcoa Kbao . 
40 KaraiDdad 

47 ' Haidar Khan 

48 BagAU 

48 ! Babadar Kbao . 
00 .Alidad 


0) Uiiran Ab 

02 I Komab Khan 
03 JalrAII 
04 Karvodad 
50 Nadir AU 
OO lUdawali 
07 k Haidar Khan 
08 Uit Ahmad Sba 
00 ,Bydo)la Kbaa 
00 blaaaar Kbaa 


01 Haaaae blir 
62 NurGol 
03 Abdar Baki 
64 Abdol Kadir 
00 Haaarad Shab 

66 AJi Zaraaa 

67 Saaab Gal 

68 Samast Kban 


Avao 

Gakbar 

Avan 

Avao 

Gnjar 

Snddbaa 

Saddhaa 

Ma4r 

Pukbra 


10 

UohaBniad Kban 

Avan 


11 

Olobarak Kbao .. 

Avan 


IS 

Kbadi Khan 

Avan 

4 • 

IS 

Qutoa Mobamnad 

.. Cheb 

a • 

14 

Snltas Kbu .. 

.. Cbab 


10 

Manga Kban .. 

.. Avao 

4 a 

10 

Nawab Khan 

.. Avan 

9 9 

17 

Sikandar Kban .« 

Gbaba 


18 

Sajowan Kban ,. 

.. Sattl 


19 

Sberjamao Khan 

.. SatU 


20 

Culam Hatvtin ,. 

Avan 


21 

Fauidar 

.. Mughal Barlae 

22 

Warto Khan 

Avan 

4 4 

23 

Mohammad Khao 

Avao 

« 4 

24 

jatovdio 

Beoftol 

^ • 

30 

Dbuman Kbaa .. 

w Gakhar 

e e 

26 

DoUa Khan 

Gujar 

e 4 

27 

Sultan AbBad .. 

Khitana 

a « 

29 

Jarman AU 

Gakbar 

4 4 

29 

' Mniaiar Kbaa •« 

Avan 

a a 

30 

Ktram AU •« 

iiuibal 


91 

Fatal Abmad 

Sami 



Gakbar 
Bareebb 
Avid 
' Avan 

Mumbai Jtpre 
' Gunanjai .. 
Faiioaan Raj pot 
Fajlaoaa ftajpat 
Fajionan Pajput 


Fajioaae Jtajput 
Pajloaaa Rajput 
Ftokom Rajpat 
Fajiooab Rajpot 
Fajionaji Rajpat 
Fajiman Rajpnt 
Ftjlonaa Rajpot 
' BltatU Rajput 
, FajiooaQ Rajpot 
' Fajiooan Rajput 


Khokar Kajput 
Cbobaa Rajpot 
iCbobao Rajput 
Fajionao Rajpot 
’ Chobao Rajpot 
Katoa Rajpot 
Fajloaan Rajpot 
Asakhrl Afddl 
Uubmaod Atridi 
Hoftai 


B onyt _ 

AsbakbeJ Alridr 
Bajori .. 
Khalil 

JowaU .. 
Udi 

Asakh«I Alridi 
Asakbcl Alridi 


bstncl M birta. 

• JbeluB 

1 

j RawaJpisdi •• 
I Shahpur 
I Campbcllpar •. 

\ HotbiiTpor .. 

1 

' Puiehb 
[ Kaabmir State 
I Jbelnm 

I Rawalpindi .. 
; Shabpur .. 


j Gojrac 

* Haaata .. 
' Gujrat 

. Cojiat 
(JbeloB 
^Caapbellpor 
’CanpbeUpnr .. 
‘ Rawalpindi .. 
! Rawalpiadi 

* Rawalpisdf 


'Cujrat 

Jbeloa 

.Jbelua 

.Uirpor 

^JbeluD 

I LodbitBt 

I 

Gnjrat 

* Rawtl^odl . 

Ishahpor 

ijbelure 


ijbrluei 

I 

JbeJon 
• Jh«lUB 
j Jbelun 
'jbelon . 
’jbeluB 
.Hotan 
iRawalpladj 
Jhelua 

I 

'Rawalpindi 


. llawalpiadt 
Rawalpindi 
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II. THE LITTLE FINGEH. 

Bt Kit BiHiDUft Hi&i Lal, b. i. 

(Forrr^ly IkpMly Oommissionert Central Precincts.) 

If I remember aright, Dr. Rajeodra Lala Mitra’s 
mother ofiered a little blood from her breast out of 
filial love for the vpelfare of her distioguished soo, 
by way of saorifioe. But Id the northero 'portion of 
the Ceutral Proviocee, the blood aooeptable for such 
a porpoee ie from the little fiogeri Even in a case 
of human aaorifice, tbs offering of blood made to the 
fire ia from the little finger which supplied the oke 
to the right motive of a murder committed in the 
year 1905 in a email village named Satpara in the 
Patriot of Damob in the Central Provinoes. 

One Phnlaa Chamer deooyed a young man 
Pershodi Lohar to a tbresbiDg^floor about 300 yards 
from where there was a pile of atones, known as 
'*Biddh Baba ke Cbabuiara^ with a legend that 
treasure was burled under k Phuka was actuated 
with a desire to get tills treasure, for whieh be 
thought a premous sacrifice was necessary. Bnt he 
did not divulge bis motive even in bis conf«SBion» 
was as followa 

'^wo months 'ago my cousin Nanha oanght 
Pacsbadi k adultery with his wife, and a 
days ^ he asked me to decoy Parsbadi 
to the thre^ing’ floor so that he might kill 
him. He said *Tell your emplo'yer Parsbadi 

that 1 have bad a dream about the treasure 
tuuisr tiie Che^xOrOr and bring him out to look 
for it. Bring oocoanuts and ghi and barley 
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for thd eftonfiod &cd I vill bill him’. I went and 
told Farahadi tbb and we bought the articles 
required for the offeriogB together. Before going 
for the barley Farshadi and I went to the temple 
00 the way out to hia threshing floor and he per* 
formed bia devotion a, Then three honra after night* 
fall Farshadi came to my bouse and aumcooDed me 
and Nanba. We went with him and we were seen 
on the road -before we reached the temple by Bhakti 
the wife of Ghenoba Obamar who waa easing heraelf 
Every thing baa been removed from the threshing 
floor except the poles of the Mandwa and the stool 
and the axe. Farshadi took the axe and out up a 
pole and lit a fire. At Nanha's laggeation he removed 
all bis olothing except his dhoti, and prooeeded to 
offer Dp the ooeoannts and the ghi and the barley 
at the fire. While he waa doing so he complained 
of the cold and put his spare dhoti over his shonldera. 
Then as he eat crouching over the fire making th9 
last of the offerings Nanha took the axe and atraok 
hub with it on the back of the nook three times and 
be £ril into the fire. Tbeo Nanha told me to OQt 
bis fingers, threatening to kill me too if I did not, 
ao I took the axe and out off bis little /ingeir and 
then bis big toe and the next toe and then tbe • 
third toe. We left the axe near the fire and tbfe 
handle got bon^ so we pat it away at a distance, 
and Nanha and I went borne. Whm we left 1 did 
not know that I had dropped my tc^iaooo pou^ 
which Farshadi had given me. We stopped at a 
nala on the way home and bpth wa^ed our clothes, 
and there I fbund out that I had left my tobacco 
poach b^ind, but I did not go back to fetch it When 
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Parshadi fell into the £re we dragged hiDi out aud 
left him at a short dietaoce away from it”. 

The SesaioDa judge m tidying the case made the 
Mowiog remarks 

'*The proaecutioa aaema to have established 
heyoad doubt t^at Phulaa» with or without asale- 
tauoe, did murder Parabadi Lobar, bet the motive 
ior the orime hae QOt been even iodicated 
with any oertaioty. Proof of motive is however 
only one of the many kinds of evideDoe that oau be 
put ihrward to prove an odknoe, and ifthatparti- 
oolar kind^ of evidenoe is not available, there is 
nothing to prevent the charge being proved on 
sufficient evidenoe of othw kin^ as baa been done 
la^hia oase. The ofienoe enoe proved, it lay with 
Phulaa to state what induoad him to commit it, if 
there was anything in that motive which might 
possibly extenuate the orime. He denies that he 
ever had any motive, and I am unable to End oaa 
hr him which is proved He stated at first that the 
a order was revenge £oi Parshadi'e adultery wit& 
Naxkha's wife. If this were tone it would not in any 
way exoose Fbuiua, bat the Committing Magistrate 
his stated very good reason for believing it to be 
false. There is no suggeataon any-where of any 
impropriety between Par&hadi and Phulua’a own 
wi£s. The nearest we get to it is ia tdie evide&oe 
that Parehadi was a young tnan of rather boee 
mends and ^dways ^^lunoing after the women'I am 
bound thwefbre to preeame that the teas motive if 
revealed would only damage Phulua’s cash. As 
thatofbre 1 eoueu it the unheutating verdiot c£ both 
thil: a^li M U ftfored guUtiy of marder, 
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iZ a&D 8M no reason that wonid justify me ia 
refroiaiog £tom pasaiog aentanoe of death on hicD”. 

^Tbe finding that Pbolna murdered Parahadi 
for some anknown reason vhioh he ia efmd to 
divulge though judidaUy oomplete, ie still some- 
what UDsatiafaotory. A motive haa been anggested 
to me after tbe oonolueion of the trial vhioh ia not a 
little astounding, but bat tnaob to be atid for it, in 
addition to the total absence of any other oonoeivable 
motive. The auggeation ia that the hilling of 
Parahadi was a human saorifioe to propitiate the 
guardian of the bidden treasure and eo to be allowed 
to find ii My Beader From Sbask&r was first 
atrack by tbe statement that the liitle Jinger of 
Parabadi’i left hand had been out off He knew 
that tbe modern anbatitute for botnan aaorifioee was 
the offering of blood taken from tbe little finger of 
thejefo band, and told me of it after the end of tbe 
trial. It .ia unfortunate that the auggeation was 
not made earlier, ae a good deal of evidence might 
well have been obtained about it. In fact it aeema 
to me that the making of Boggeetiona of ibis sort 
ie the reason for the exiatenoe of Assess^ and ao 
for the two Aaeeeaora in tide ease have foiled to 
jnstify their exiatenoe. Some of the mattera 
sQpporting this thediy I have not reoorded, regarding 
them ae irrelevant, bat tiie question ia ao fall of 
intereat, that 1 foel bound to diaouas it, and fed 
joatified, having already arrived at a finding and 
decided on a eente&oe, in ^ing outside the record 
for some of the reaaons wbi<fo make me bdieve that 
Pardiadi really was a human aacrifice.'* ' 

**Bot!i Ntmha and Fholua have the reputation 

5 
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of being soroerera end would be ferniliar with the 
details and rites of saorifices and off’erlngs. The 

outtiDg off of Parabadi’e Uttie Jinger 1 have 
mentioned dready, and it ie to be noted that in 
hia confeseicpQ Fbulua takes partioular care to mention 
and explain it He does not say that Nanha toM 
hhn simply to give Farsbadi a blow or two, eo aa to 
haven foil share in the crime, and that bis blow 
fell on the finger or the toes by accident. He sa^ 
that Nanha specially told him to out off bis finger 
and he dtd so. In foot it would seem from hia 
statement that the three toes were cut off one by 
one. Thes) there is the matter of the removal' of 
Parsbadi’a dotblng at midnight on the 28 th of 
I>eoember wbiob was sog^eated by Nanba. A 
Hindu removes hie clothing to eat or perform hia 
devotioaato avoid the oontaotof anytiimg impure. 
If Naoha and Phulua simply wanted to murdes 
Parshadi and the whole odremouy had been nothing 
bat a sham, there would have been *no reason for 
Hauba’e soggestaoo. Nor would the whole ceremony 
have been performed so correctly^ nor would it have 
gone so for. The correct order is, first '‘Piya”, then 
anofisringof coooauuts, then of IhenofWley 
or "iilli,* and finally the sacrifice of tha uumaL 
This order was followed exactly, and it was not till 
had made the hst o&ring, &at of the 
barley, that he was hilled, thoc^ he had been in 
ezaoUy the sama fovcuratde positioa dniing all ^ 
pceriotn offaringa. The time chosen, midnight, is 
also the oorreot time for any oaremcoiiefi oonneoted 
with “black magis”. The eoroeren* dwre to have 
a pure ofEaing k also to some' extent indioated by 
tbefootthat^nhadivM taken to the t^ple for 
pq ri Swk ien Iw m bro^ht out 
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^'The poaitloa of the bnrae oa the body also 
mdioate ^ly clearly that Parshadi did Dot fall into 
the fire wbea he was out down but was placed on 
it afterwards. He was cronobiag oTer the fire when 
he was struck and would inevitably have follen into 
it on hie face if be bad fallen into it at all. But 
practically all the bums are on his back. Also it 
appears that bis three severed toes were thrown 
into the fire, as two of them were never fonnd and 
the third wfs found at the edge of the ashes. There 
are two more matters which go to snpport this 
theory. For any ordinary saorifioe ordinary house* 
hold stores may he nie^ but for a funeral, and 
therefore by analogy for a human saorifioe, the 
artides required must be ft'esh purchased. This 
would explain Psrihadi's purchase of ghi Instead 
of taking a little from his own stock at home, a 
matter which Qanpati remarked. The removal of 
the toe-rings whi^ were found in the pocket of 
Patshadi's waist-coat opened out, may also well be 
aignidoa^t. At death it is desired to leave the body 
as &e6 and unbound and untrammeDed as possible and 
all rings and bracelets are always removed. It is 
quite poedble that Parshadi was advised to take off 
his toe rings to prepare him fbr death according to 
this oustcun, or perb^ merely to facilitate the seve* 
ranee of his toes. TiMre is only one matter I have, 
been able to diseaver whldi oould be xatged againat 
this theoi^, end toat is the absence of all tire fingers 
of his left hand exsept the little finger. He was not 
a whole mui ^withoat spot or blemish^ This defeot 
however would very likely be outweighed by the 
fact that he wonld be mooh the earnest man for his 
servant Phuloa to get hold o£” 


III. WATER-SPIRITS IN NORTH BIHAR, 

Bt SisiT Mmu, if. Jl. 

LecUirer in Social Anthropology, University 
of Calcutta. 

There ie a Tillage named Rupdih which is 
situated 2 miles to Ihe east of Motihari, the bead 
quartere of the district of ChampSran in North 
Bihar. This Tillage belongs to the Bettii R&j» and 
is in mckarran lease to the Motihari Indigo Factory. 
It contra a tank which was exoavated Tery many 
years ago, as a famine relief-work, The natives 
of the yillages sorrounding Rupdih believe and say 
that this tank is inhabited by a Duhhs () or a 
'T)rowniDg spuit'^ whi^ catches hold of men who 
unwarily descend inio its waters, drag them inside 
its depths, kill them, and then bury their bodies 
at the bottom of the took. On Sunday the 10th 
June 1923, I, aocompanled by the orderly of Mr. 
P. EL Mitra, D^uty Magistrate and Deputy 
CoilBctor of Motihari, had occari^to go to Mauza 
Sondarpor Babhnanii, F^gana Sem^os, which 
is rituated 6 miles to the nortik of Motilori for the 
purpose of viriting the ahriae of the f^nous local deity 
Qoreyi (witvf vwr) and fbr studying the 

colt omected with lhat godli^ of ^sease. WMle 
we were pasring along ^pdih, whk^ lay on our 
Way, the QiSfffSei repet^ed tome the afore-mentioned 
story about the RUpdih tank brii^ haunted by a 
^rowmng sjmtL and of Hs hatnt of dragging lone 
men ia^e its waters* killing them, and su^equoitly 
bvyiog tiwir hodws at the bottom of that t»k. 
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Oud of our local sarvasts, who U a Bativo of 
mau^a Chhitowni which adjoioa BQpdih, also tells 
mo that the Dubhs or 'the Drowaiog spirit' of the 
Rtlpdih tank assumes the form af a human being, 
and, at mid-day when there is nobody else about 
this tank^ takes his seat os the margin thereof, and 
asks for a quid of tobaooo ( ) for chewing from 

some lone and solitary person who happens to risib 
the tank at that time: should the latter be foolish 
and unwary enough to pay heed to the former's 
request, and go near him for the purpose of giring 
him the asked-for tobacco, the former would catch 
hold of him, drag him inside the waters, kill him, 
end then bury his 7ioUm*6body at the bottom of 
the tank. 

My informant says that the Dubh^ does not kill 
men for the purpose of feeding upon their corpses, but 
does so with the sole and express objeot that the 
ghosts or spirits of his Tiotims may become bis 
companians add keep company with bim. 

The Rupdih Ihhhifs habit of asking for quids 
of tobacoo for chewing from unwary ▼isiton, is 
also possessed by the ghosts, spooks and bdngs of 
that ilk, i^iob are beliered to infest the oottntry 
side in North Bih&r. A ghost is believed to hunt 
the oompoand of the AogUoan Chnndi at Modhari, 
as also the orchard adjoining it to the west, wHoh 
belongs to a Bengali setter of this town. This 
ghoitisBMdto accost lone passers-by in the stilly 
hoars of the mid-night and to ask for 
(powdered tobaoeo leaf nixed with quioklune} 
to eat from diem, sa^g wtth a nasal twang ^ 
Mrt^or ''Please give me some powdered 
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tobaoco to eat; please gWe me some powdered tobacco 
to eat.’* Should the paeeer'by be fooliah econgh 
to pay heed to tlus ghostly request and to go near 
him for giving him the aaked'for tobacco, it ia 
believed and said that the ghost will so^ly seize and 
kili him. If I remember aright, the same story is 
also told ot a ghest which is believed, at leaet 
was believed io the past times to which I am referring, 
to dwell in (he large pipal’tr&Q (Ficu^ religioia) 
which now stands, or, at least, was growing in the 
past, dose to the eastern pillar of the gate-way of 
the eei^al Post Office in the oompound of the 
Xdstriot Judge’s Court at Ch^ra. 

There k a tank within the town Of Motihari 
itself, which is similarly believed to be' haunted by 
a ^Duhbif xtx f&e Drowning spirit* which kills unwary 
bakers by dragging than inside the waters. This 
tank is aitiiated on the eastern side of tiie Lake 
Boad, just between the Sxeontive BDgineer*a cesi- 
dence and the OoitraL Post Office xkear the Motihari 
Bdlway Statu». 

One of our bcal servants from the village 
Ohhitowiu sayi th^ many years Ago, a Sayasth 
iad was going home from school, that, ^Hule the 
latter arrived .nw this tank, dm latter desoendsd 
into it ibr die purpose of batiung therein, and that 
as as the latter had got into its waters, die 
seised him by the legs, dragged him Inside 
the waters, asd killed him. 

Itis foidier stated that this or ^^tmnng 

siurit^ also asks for Eham {or powdered tobacco 
mixed qnukhfog,.) icQBt pew by utheidtly 
ham ci 
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ADother of oor IooaI serrante, who is also a 
n&tivd of the afhrementioosd Tillage Chhitowna, 
tells me that the lotos^oovered l^e («w), wbioh 
skirts the town of Motibari oq its western and 
southern aides^ is also haunted by a *Ihkbhli or 
^Drowning 6pirit^ He ihrther gires me to under* 
stand that, about 8 or 4 yeara ago, an elephant* 
driver of the BettiB Raj took bis elephant to the 
south-eastern part of this lake for the purpose of 
bathing the latter therein. When riding upon 
the elephant, he descended with the beaat into the 
water—the Ihihhu or 'the Browning SpiriV seised 
him the legs, dragged bim inside the waters, 
and killed him. The elephant searobed, with his 
proboBoie, inside the waters of the lake, for his 
missing But all the beast^i efforts in this 

direotioD proved abortive and fruitless. The ele¬ 
phant, therefore, returned alone to the bank of the 
lake. It is reported that, three or ft»or days after 
the ooourrenoe of this fatality, the swollen and 
decomposed body of the elepbant-drlver was found 
floating upon thesurfoceof the waters of the laha 
The Bihari natives of this looaii^ said that the 
mihoxa had been killed by the Duhha or 'the Dro* 
ning Spiriti which infests the i^e of Udotibari. 

A similar btiief in the esistenee of ''Drowning 
Sprits" in tanks «id otiier reservoirs of water is 
also eurreDt in the a^otning distriot of Saran ia 
hTorih !Bhar. In that district, the 'Brownieg 
Spirit** is known under the naoze of 
(«iir|gr)or the ‘Drownhig Spirit whiiA liveu in 
the water.' The ElHot’a Tank, iriiioh is situated in 
the uortii-weeterQ outakirtB of Qiapra—the head- 
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qaartera of the Saran distriofv is ^so believed by 
the Bihari natives of that place to be inhabited by 
a *Psn^duhba>' About 5 or 6 years ago, a Enro« 
peau Serjeant of the Motibari Police at Cbapra, 
vhile in a etate of drunkenneta, descended into 
the waters of the EUiot’e Tank, and, getting 
entangled among the aquatic weeds which grow all 
round its margin, could not emerge therefrom and 
thus got drowned. Hie body could not be fonod 
on the day of the ocourrenoe of tbia fatality, though 
ttQ then ooUeotor of Saran, Mr. Luce, employed 
div^ with drag-nets to search beneath the waters 
of the tank for the miaaing body. But all the 
divers’ efibrta to search ont the body proved fruit¬ 
less On the day following, the corpse was found 
floai^g upon the sur&ce of the waters of the tank. 
The Bihari natives of Chapra believed and said that 
the (the European Serjeant) had been 

kiJJnd by the ‘Pdn-dwiha' or ‘the Drowning Spirit* 
which dwells beneath the waters of the Elliots 
Tank. 

It will not be ont of place to state here that a 
snperetitious belief similar to the one ourrent in the 
distriota of Champaran and Saran in north Bihar, 
in the eastence of a water-spirit bearing the like¬ 
ness of an old bag, who dwells in tanka and ponds 
and who kills nnwary persons descending into the 
waters thereof was formerly prevalent in Bengal. 
This spirit was known under the designation of 
J<rf9 ffl) i 

This funale water-spirit of Bengalis was 
belkve^to fetter the feet of her wotQd-be victim 
with an inmUe dudn. It b said that the victim 
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was ftllowsd to go wherevor he liked, dtaggi&g the 
invisible ob&in with him,' so long os the day-light 
laeted. Bat, as soon ae the shades of evening began 
to fall, the witar^epirit Jafa*Bufi began to draw 
In the inviaibls chain a&d, therewith, the inteoded 
viotim ^ao till the latter was fairly inside the waters, 
when he was killed. 

Tho belief in the existeaoe of this female water- 
spirit has now become a thing of the past, owing 
to the spread of English education and enlightonmenb, 
and, at the present time, sarvlvee in the form of a 
threat with which Bengali mothers frighten their 
DUghty d^iidren into good behaviour. ( Vide my 
paper On Some SuperetiUons ReffartUn^ Drovninff 
and Orowned Parsons in The JowncU of the Aoiaiic 
Societi^ of JBsngal, Vol. LXIL, Part XILp No. 8, 
for 1898). 


IV. NOTES ON 
Kili-Nautch in the District of 
Dacca in Eastern Bengal. 

Bt Dhirwdra Nath MAZinoAR, b. a. 

^ ATO 

Sabat Cbandba Mitba, u. a> 

PART 1. 

NOTES ON KALI-NAUTCH. 

Bt Dbibisdba Nath Mazuhdab, 9. a. 

The hook-swinging festital has keen popular in 
the diefiriot of Dacca la Baetein Bengal from time 
immemorial Althoogh it has now disappeared on 
Mmnt of legislation, ito place has been taken by 
Mother feitiral which is differently designated in 
different parts of the dietriot, The names commonly 
lulled to this festival are and Pafa- 

p^S, It is celebrated on the last day of the Bengali 
monto of Chaitra which oorresponds to the English 
months Maroh-AprlL 

The cnstoms associated with this Pnja or worship- 
festival are varied and numerous. I Aall desorlbe 
only one of these OTStoma, namely, a nautch or dance 
which is performed by the rnstio* people of the 
Artriot, on tire aame. att* or lunar date as the day 
fixed for the holding of the hook-swing^n^ festival 
Jost a fortnight previous to the aforementioned 
ACMor lunar date, the people oome out in bands 
and armed with sticks, «md, with drams beating, 
pskrade the whole ne^hbonrhood and ooUect rioe 
Wd other oonti^ntionfl towarda the expenses of the 
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nauich or dauoe. Tbio danoe somewhat BimU&r 
to that performed la oonaeotioo with the Moharram 
FeatiTal. The people, parUoolarly the boye, ana log 
theiBBelvea vitb sticks or kanehis of difihreat shapea 
aad deTioes, daaoe ap and dov^n the streehi, and 
are weloomed by s^l the people of the looality tbroogb 
which the party parades. The dance is held in 
honour of the goddesi ESlI who is the preaidiag deity 
of this feetiral I have learnt from the devoteea—the 
oelebranta of thie worship •festival—that, when they 
fall ill, they usually pray to the goddess vowing 
that, iu case they will recover from their iUoess, 
they will actually take part iu the noutch to be 
perfonned in honour of her deityship. It, therefore, 
goes without saying that this nautch or dance is the 
outcome of sincere faith and of devotion: and the 
devotees indulge in it whole-heartedly. 

Three days before the date fixed for the 
bolding of the festival, the devotees assemble 
in a moidan or open plot of groutxd and there 
celebrate the Kalins, that ii to say, they worship 
the godd^ KoU under a tree, particularly a banyan 
treefi^'cM henpo^enns^ at dead of night 

Prom that night, masked dsnoers representing 
the goddess ^ll, that is ho uy, danoere painted 
oad Massed in euob a way ae to resemble the ibrm 
and figure of that goddess, go .into tiie town or the 
villages in the neighbourtrood, and dance before the 
bouses oi respectable people to the aooompomment 
of ^ beating of drome and of the playing of other 
kinds of imudo. this performaooe, they we 

paid dr reward in money. 


SQi on 

The oroamdate and ihe weapo&s, vhiob are 
tuoaliy from acd carried by these daocers, are 
det^ed beiow 

( 1 ) Id case the danoera are masked, two arti* 
fioial b&ods are tied on to the sides of each dancer's 
ehottlder, these' bands being adorned with bangles, 
and armed with weapons of defence. 

(8) Two wooden or brass swords with blast 
edges are held in the dancer's two natoral bands. 

Tb» ^ndisbiog of these swords, in a peodiar 
way, and in unison with the corresponding move- 
meats of the body and the shuEu^ of tbs feet, 
oaoatitotei the wau^ or dance. 

(ft) A diaplet of aitifteial human ebuUs, sepeoially 
sside for this oocasUs, ia placed rooad the neck ^ 
eaab danoer. 

(4,) Esob dMoer is rigged oat whb such oroa- 
manta as sfe veoally put on the iaasge of the goddess 
Kali 

For Ibroe ocikNOOtive days and oighte, the dance 
oa Mitii^nmUch is held, after wbssk the participators 
in the natUoh asaemble in the house of the Mathar 
or headman of the village. Tbm a feast it held, 
^ eapenaee of which are met /bom the fund 
oott a o to d frMS that village. > 

Another soiioos dauoe whieb ie known aa the 
Sna-Qauri dimoe, is alao performed, along with tiie 
by these peo|^ in honor of the god 
Sira. Bedon tbs dancers come out for the purpose 
crfdaiLoiDg, timy worship the god ava. Xhereaftec 
\mo teoers, ono dBoesed as &va aad ^ other «s 
Pirratz, go from boose to house and danee be&»e 
each h^»e to the aooon^niment of the beating of 
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drama Aud the playiog of other kixuU of mnsio. 
These tvo denoere pat on the olmrAoterfatao drees 
and cnrry the prescribed weapons of the god Siva 
and of his apoose andi thereby, lend a touds 

of piotureaqueness to their daocee. 


PART II 

SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS 

on the Edli'NmUch. 

67 Sabat Chamoba Mitiu, u. a. 

Lecturer in Social Anthropolo^, 

Vnivertity of Calcutta, 

From a careful study of'tbs prsoading notes on. 
KaU-ncfuohy 1 am of opinioo that thia noMicK is a 
oecemouial dance which the performsrs thereof dance 
before the goddess Kol% in fulSlmeot of vows 
taken by them to do so in the event of their recovery 
fkom illness. 

We know well that, in ancleDt times, dsnm&g 
was boked upon as a primitive form of praysti 
Bren at the present day, smoog peoples living on a 
bw of onlinte, it ia the medicnne-inea or 

the priests that duice before their deities. 

This practice has been prevalent in every age and 
coontry. We find it recorded in the aaored Book 
of Samtul (VI. 14 \ that King *'David danced before 
Hke Lcs'd with all bis might” We ^0 know &oni 
the iesttmouj of the saored books of the other 
nations of antiquity that their people need to go 
jti prooestion, eing^ng and dancing, to the temple 
of Borne, of Oreeee, and of Bahybs. 
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It wouM appear that the Yorkshire apprentices 
osed to dance in the nave of the York Minster on 
ShroTe Tuesday; bat this euetom has now fallen into 
deanetade. 

Similarly, at Ecbteraaoh in Germany, the people 
annually perform a danoe in the streets to comme> 
morate the introdaotion into their ooaotry of Chris* 
tiaoity by Saint Willibrord. This annual dance is 
known as the dancing procession of the “Jumping 
SainW’ and takes place on Whit Monday, ^en 
aguQ, a ritnat dance is perfonned before the High 
Altar in the Cathedral at Seville in Spain, on the 
ocoaelon of ihe^Corpue ObrisU Festival. Further* 
more, at Nola and other towns in Southern Italy, 
images and shrines are annually carried in procession 
throQgh the ctreete, and dancH are performed before 
them. This Italian onetom hae its parallel In the 
Indian practioe of bringiog out the gods tbecnselvss 
iDpaiiDqaioB to take part in Raghwutth^s''- festival 
danoe doting the great fair in Kulu. Similar oere* 
tnMitai dances are also perfbrmed in connection with 
the worship of the deity Dbarma J^Kahura ( 

Sfft) ifi the district of Morshidahad in North- 
Western Beogall In every village in the Kondi 
Sobdtvision ^ the s^d dlstnct, the worship of the 
efbremttitiooed d^ty, who is no otii^r than a debased 
prototype of Buddha, is performed on the fall-moon 
day in the Becgali month of Bauahha (April-May) 
and, oooasiooally, on the same day in tiie Bengal 
moatb of (May-June ). Mostly peo^e * 
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belonging to the lower olasees o£ the viUBge*conL« 
muDit^ iehe the vow to become the devotees { ) 

of the deity D}MTmch'fkehi,ra od the occasion of the 
latter’s foil-moon festival ( wrnn). 

The vigil is kept in the night previous to the 
full-moon In the Dight-time of the vigil-day, 
the temple and its aurroUnding area become over¬ 
crowded with the village-people and resound with 
the rub-a-dub-dub of drums and the diu of eight- 
seers. From time to time, songs koovrn as the 
*Bolana-g!ta’ (] are snug. Towards the 
small hours of the rDorniug, the worehippera or 
devotees put od masks ( 9 ^v)of hideous shapes, 
and dance. This ia known as Mask-dancing 
tvr). 

Toward the olose of night, that is to say, at 
about the dawning of the day, the oeremony of 
^corpia-danoing' ( sfi-^vr) is performed. This 
ceremony is similar to the oorpee-danoiug that is 
perfbrm^ in honour of the deity or 

nd may be described ae follows 

At the time of the corpae-daunng, the devotees 
or oelebmts of (he worahip, wbo are known as the 
•KfMsrtJi Pvut ( SBftnw swn ) put on the garbs of 
witches ()* At rouud ^ut a human corpse 
and, sometimes, even sit on it and on its head. 
They didly with the corpse, recite ifcpnCnime, uog 
80Ug% end dauoe io the aGoompauiment of the rub- 
^dhb-dob of dlruma ^ 


• ySd»aVtfeiolB On TitUga <ff Bw i ihit m ^iwia t>i 
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TbdD Ag&ia, similar corpse-daumag and masked 
cUnass are performed in coDQeotion with the wor* 
dxip of the goddess Idps or S.djSrdoyl io the die* 
triot of MildS in Northern Bengal. It is stated 
tbatp' vhen Baddhiem degenerated into its Tintrik 
forou this goddess named along with the 

other gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon, 
were introduced into it 

It is further stated that, in many pLaoes In the 
dishriot of hC&ldi, Corpee-danoing ia performed on 
the oooaeioo of the Siva^pJ^ana BestlTal. At this 
time, the deroteea or Sonnps^ of Sira carry on 
their persons corpses and human Skulls and, in this 
state, perbrm Tarious kinds of dances.^ 

Then again, in the aame diatrlot, a ceremony 
oalUd the XiOMer Sporte'^flv ffnn«0 is performed 
in oonneotion with the worship of the goddaae 
Adya-de^L In the nigh^tuae of tiie day set 
apart for the performance of this ceremony, poraona 
wearing maska represootiog the goddaaeea EftlikH 
and Chatnut^At the god Narasimha, tiie goddess 
Blffulr. the god Sivay the semi*divi&o haroes i2flma 
and Lakahma^t the monkeygod Hanumaoa, two 
peonages named Butfa the wan^od 

KKrttiksy ghosts and demons, and the horae^ per« 
form danaes. Xbeee masks ue made of the wood 
of tlie Neem-trae^Asoderao^a nidka) end, aom^ 
times, of olay. in the oldn timea^ wooden maeke 
were exonsieely need. Before a devotee can )biwe 
with a new mask on^ he has to go to the priest 

* Bcasse^^SakMew^ukhie^WflB. (!%• founisl of th 
Ufestaiure et OsMts ^ Sfl. 
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k the yambhira or terople and get the said mask 
eadowdd by him with life. 

Iq aooient timee, those persoos who used to 
dance wearing masks represeutiog the gods and 
goddesses, especially Ksll, Chomundd, V&ull, Kara* 
simha and so oo, bad to abstain from partaking of 
oil and the like and to live upon meals composed 
of cooked suc'dried rice, clarified batter and boiled 
vegetables {)< Xhey had to think pure 
thoughts and to rig thsmselves out in sanctified olo' 
tbiog, After they had folfilled all these oonditioos, 
they become entitled to perform the ritual dances. 
It is stated that these roles ol abstioenoe are do 
longer observed in many places. ^ 

The man, who wears the mssk of tbs g^dese 
EfiJi, ties four wooden bands to his shoulders, and 
the man representing O^antu^d holds in bis hands 
a sacrificial knife (khayga) and live pigeons. While 
the principal devoteoi who has to wear a mask 
repreeenting the monkey-god HanumSna, performs 
dances simulating the orossing of the oo«ra, aod 
the setting fire to the city of Lanka. Lastly, 
the persons who represent Siva and Parvatl dance 
quietly,* * 

Then again, on the day fixed for the perfor¬ 
mance the ceremony known ae the Baya TamSeit 
[ fff wftpwi or ^tbe ^gger Sporti* ] the deities Hara 
and Chrati are worshipped with the usual ritea After 
mid-day, tise devotees or SanySsia, who rtg thetn* 
s^ves out m the guse of ghosts, demons, jag^ere, 

W. 
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Sftntals BJxd thd like, etArt Id proceesioo from every 
gamhhira or temple, end dance to the accompaniment 
of the raWdob-ilub of the drums. Some of the 
devotees run tridenMike arrows through both aides 
of their bodies and, wrapping up the trident-heads 
with old r^s, set fire to the eame; while another 
person throws incense thereupon.' With these 
fires lighted upon their persons, these devotees 
perform tl^eir dances. The ceremony is brought to 
a close, in the nighttime, by the dancing of the 
priAcip^ devotee who wears a mask repreaentiog 
the monkey-god EanwnOna.^ 

Mask^ dances and oorpse*dancing, almilar to 
those which are prevalent in the dlatriots of MaldA 
and Ewskiddbad, are also current in the districts 
ofBurdwanin Western Bengal, and of the 2i Par* 
gaoaa in Soathtfn Bengal. 

There is a d»ty named Isanesvara in the 
vUla^a of iTu^mun in the district of Burdwao. 
This god appears to be an inoarnation of the deity 
Siva. In a neighbouring village named Sons Palosi 
la the same dlatnot, there is another deity named 
£itfa Siva who, as bis name bdicatee, is another 
inoarnatioo of Siva. The worahip-festival (gajana) 
in hoaonr of iaOnesiKsra eomiBences from Uie 13th 
oS the Bengali month oi Chaitea ( March-April ). 

People of all oastaa can beoomo the devotees 
('or SapmySM) of Qxe drity Isinetvaru. These 
derotees are divided into the fi^lowkng five 
olassaa:— (1) Smatana Srnngsa { vmrm 
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(2 ) Dh^ Stfpaf (tjv vTtn?}; ( 3 ) Jala Sdpafa 
wr vrtr^); ( 4 ) Phula Sannyasi ( fv vinvr^); end {3} 
Msnaeika (mirfnr). Every one of these five oleeees 
has a differeot duty to perform in conneetion with 
the deity's worship* feetival*. 

On the 2rth of Ohaitra^ the Sannyseia of Tillage 
Ku^mun go dancing from tbe temple of leonesuara 
to the sbrioe of Su^ Siva in the neighbouring 
village of Sona Palasi and, having arrived there, 
embrace the devotees of tbe latter deity. With the 
procesaioD is carried the image of Is&neevara Siva in 
a small palanquin ^ 

On tbe following day, i. on tbe 2Sth Ohaitra, 
all the jSanayOAs or devotees have their bodies and 
fsces painted with various kinds of eolonrs and, having 
assumed tbe guises of ghosts, demoDS and three* 
eyed beings, and wearing garlands of paper^flowera, 
and arming themselves with blent swords and bamboo 
Isphie, dance to the socompaoimeDt of tbe lub-anlab* 
dnb of drama and go in proeetsioo*. 

Similarly, at the temple of tbe deity Bur^ Siva 
' ia Tollyganj In the distiiot of 84 Pargaaaa in Sou* 
them Bengal, all the Sannydeie or devotaes frona 
.various local ides In tiie n»ighbourhcod thereof danse 
and slag on the night ptevious to the ifUa^PUfO 
day*. 

Corpse'danttog is also indulged in by the 
devotees at the temple of leAneemra in vill^ 

■ V%4* JhfCitn < Th« Joomal c4' 
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£u^mun in the district of Burdwsn. Oq the eight 
of the 29th Cbaitm, after the of the deity has 
been finished, the Sannyd^t arming theroaelvea 
with dra-WD swords and talcing hnnao skulls in their 
bands, danoe to the aoeonopanimeot of rub>a-dub» 
dnb of drams and sing a song beginning with the 
words 

‘‘WT « WT siftr 
or 

*<0 t oatoh hold, catch hold, catch hold oi the 
oorpae's sknlL^’ 

The dances besides being oeremonial or ritaal, 
ibabis to say, in addition to their being indulged 
in fior the purpose of showing honour to some god 
or goddess, sometimes express certain proroinent 
emotions of the performers* hearts. On this point, 
h£iss C. S. Bofoe says,—the danoe {may have 
an ethical valoe, as in the Singlng'Oombat, the drum- 
daooe, whereby the West Greenlanders settle their 
quarrel a The Vedda and the Fuegian will dance 
to express gratitude; the upper Kutenai in British 
Oolumbia dance when they gamble.*''^ 

The modern Fersdaos also express their feelings 
of appreciation of a mosioal performanoe by dancing 
round the perf(«mer. Aa regards this, Dr. E. G. 
Browne of the Uoiyersity of Cambridge ( England ^ 
who eojonrned hr a year amongst the Persians, 
says: a rol^ made U provided for the eQte^ 

tain mens of the gueete ( at the dinner-party ). 


^ ToL Xmi, page S09. 
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The masieiaofl are usaally three in number; on© 
plays 4 stringed instrument (the si-Uh *); one a drum 
(dunhak)» oonwsting oi an earthen-war© frame 
work» shaped somethiDg like a huge egg-cup, and 
covered with parchment at on© end only; the third 
sings to the aooompaniment ol hie fellow-performera. 

* Sometimes dancing-boys are also present, who 
excite the admiration and applaae© of the apeo- 
tatore by their elaborate posturing, wbiob is usually 
more remarkable for acrobatic skill than for grace, at 
any rate according to our ideas. These, however, 
are more aften seen in Shirdt than at TsAerdn. 
Ocoasionaly the singer is a boy, and if his voice be 
sweet and his appearancs comely, he will be greeted 
with rapturous applaose. At one entertwnment 
to which I had been invited th$ gw$u wers so moved 
hy the performanoe of the hoy-sin^ th^ they <Ul 
joined hands and danced round 'him in a cirole, 
chanting in a kind of monotonous ohcnis, JBdrak 
(iUdh, AdoAttid, Bdrah aUdhy ( God blesa thee, littie 
ono. God bless thee, little one 1*'), till sheer exhaua- 
tion compelled them toetop.''^* 

I think that the performers of the KdU-nautoh 
in the dietriot of Daooa give expression, by their 
dancing, to their feelings of gratitude to the goddess 
£ali for their recovery from illaees. 

I shall oonclade these notes by saying a few 
^rwds about tiw origin of the hook-swinging festival 
ot the jJ#a. Although the hook-swbg^ng 
festival U known under its Bengali appellation of 
Chardkchpi^dy this latter term is not to be found 

4 B 7 Bdwiud O.Browaia u. i.iL a 
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ra tbd Sdstras; nor ^re onj rules presonbed therein 
for its performanoe. We, however, come acrosa the 
undermentioned aooount in . the Brihaddharma 
PvTlind, of the worship of a deity named Nilaiohita 
on the ifahsvishuva Day or the Cbait Samkrnnti 
Boy, that ie to aay, on the Uat day of the Bengali 
mrath of Chaitra ( hfaroh-April) 

^ wife nw vaMra 9wr i— 

wrw rrft w fertf^qi u 

fvr VAWPr m " 

Traatlatlon. 

The worship of the deity Nllalohita is prescribed 
as &Uows is the BHhad^dharmma Fursna ,:— 

Having been abstinent in all respeota and having 
partaken of a meaf (i. €.» a meal composed 

of cooked Sun* dried rice, clarified butter and boiled 
vegatahlee and pulse*pastes), having bathed thrice in 
the day-time and once in the night, (the oelebrant) 
ihonld perform, in the month of Chaitra (March-April), 
the worshjp*f6at4val of the god Siva by indulging in 
abgiog, danoiDg and other special forms of merry¬ 
making. If the dsil^ Nfkiohita becomes favourably 
di^oeed (tovards the celebrant), (the latter ) will 
obtein every kind of good. Fasting on the Sam- 
kranti day (i. a, the last day) of the axHith of Chaitra 
(Karsh*April) and having performed the 
Baodfioa, thia vrnto (er folk-rite) should be fioifthed^^. 


fi4» las arttols ^ BesasUX-on ‘fCharaia tAniia aOiaiaiim’' ia( 
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Th« Dated NiUloliitA clearly alludes to Siva, la 
the SenaVrib diotionariea also the word l/Ualokita 
ift mentioned aa a ayoonym of Siva. The term 
2^a-pvja ia, therefore, clearly a contraction or 
abbreviation of the word NUalohxla^^ilja or the 
worship of the deity Nilalohite or Sive. 

Hr. Dhirendra Nath Haaumdax mentions 
puja aa a eynonym of NUa^pt^’a. The question, 
therefore, arisea whether the word Pafa is a ayoo* 
nymofthe term Nila {NUahhita Siva). I think 
that further researches are required on the point 

The NUopija is generally known to the people 
of Bengal under the name of CKapxka. The fol¬ 
lowing question, therefore, naturally suggests itself 
to us: Whence has the word Cha^aJea come to us ? 

To sirawer this qoe^on, we must examine the 
religions praotiees of the Buddhists. We know that, 
among the Buddists also, there is prevalent a festival 
named Chofoga or OAoya ( sftfir or ) which U 
nothing more or less than the Devil dancing of the 
Tibetans. This festival is held by the Buddhist 
Lamas at Hinus, in Ladakh, Sikkim and Bhutan 
on the last day of the year. 

The author of the Bengali Encyolopmdla entitled 
Visvakosha is of opinion that this Buddhist festival 
named Chofoga or OAofo ie now known in Bengal 
as the QhafoJsa. It is stated that, during ^e 
palmy days of Buddhism in Bengal, the ^Smmanos 
or the Buddhist monks used to celebrate this festival 
In ^ose days, the Buddhist kings, as also their 
subjeots of every class and rank in life, used to 
.oongtegate together as spectators at thsee festivals 
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Aod to evrnce the greatest interest in them. On the 
ocoasioD of this festival, the Srctmanas used to 
disguise themselTes in yarious kinds of garbs and 
to indulge in little bits of acting. At this 
festival, the deities Dharmaraj and Mahsk&la were 
worshipped with great The Bengali term 

Charaka has been borrowed from the Buddhist 
festival-name Charaga. It is further stated that 
the various kinds of garbs and masked dresses worn 
the £annj;aja or devotees of Siva on the oooaslon 
of the Chafoka-puja are mere survivals^ in tnodern 
Bengal, of the masked dancing indulged in hj the 
Buddhist Sramanas of the olden times at their 
O^fagO'feetival. 



V. THE LESSON OF THE RED MAN. 

Bt J. P. MlUfi, U. A., I. c. 8. 

When the 'pale fooea’ landed on the aboiea of the 
New World four hundred and thirty ^ears ago they 
found themselvee m a land peopled by a numerous 
race living la prosperona, well-organired social groups. 
It is aighificant that a book^ of 450 pages auffioea 
to daaoribe the present state of the scattered rem* 
naotB of thoae once mighty tribesi so uniforsi baa 
been their treatment and its results. The story 
U a harrowing one and not without interest to 
etbnol^ists in India, where in many places the 
unregulated introduction of alien oultore threateus to 
destroy in a generation the social orgacisation which 
primitive tribes have built up on the foundations of 
ofagedoag oxperisnoe. 

The dealings of the white man with Red Indiana 
f^ into three periods marked by the policy pursued 
in each, namely Extarcnination, Segregation and 
Aseimilatioo. The first settlers were reoeired as^ 
fiiends by the Indians, azul the Pilgrim Fathers 
of the May-Fhwer owed their lives to the generosity ' 
of Maasaeoitp, an India n Chief. On his son their 
euooesaw made treacherous war. For gratitude 
was ^rt-lived and greed for land quickly took its 
place. Immig^ta streamed steadily into the ooun* 
try and the owners of the soil were ousted from 
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their homes^ They retaliated and were treated aa 
Term in. The cabch-pbraa^ “The only good Sujun 
IS a dead Snjnn” sums up the history of the next 
three hundred years. Solemn treaties were made 
with Indians guarranteeing their rights in the soil 
for ever» only to be treated as scraps of paper when 
the white men wanted more land. To this day the 
Navajo is beiag ousted from his anoestral domain 
by ranchers, who regard him as a trespasser.^ He 
is too weak to dght, but in the past there were many 
bitter wars in which the Red Man was always 
beaten and forced to dee further and further 
foprards the west before the on-coming tide, in turn 
preesisig onand dieturbing hitherto untouched tribes. 

This state of thioge oonld not go on for ever and 
a period of Segregation set in. Indians were for* 
cibly removed from their homes and settled on 
Baserva^ons to fend for themselves. The land was 
not seleoted on the principle of what was most 
suitable to the Indians, but on that of what was 
least Tiaefol to the settlers. Sometimes no Beser^ 
vaidoiss were granted at all, In 1851 and 1852 
the Government of the United States made treaties 
by whkoh tribes of Californian Indians numbering 
two-hundred thousand souls gave up their rights 
in buid in return foT a promise of Reservation 
aggregating seven and a half million aores to be 
set apart for the sole use of the Indians for ever. 
The treaties were never ratifisd by the Senate and 
esere/led /or year’s. By that time the problem 
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bad nearly aoWed It^e)/, for tbe laodtees, atarving 
Icdiacs bad been reduced to between fifteen and 
twenty tbou&and. Four thousand fi7e hundred of 
them have been allotted eight thousand five 
hundred aoree.^ The rest are presumably still 
landless. 

Thle system of Reservations failed, aa was only 
natural. Settled against their will on uD&miliar 
soil, often after several compulsory moves, the In* 
dlane lost all ambition and intereet in life. They 
were not sufficiently protected from the vices and 
diseases of the white man. Hunting tribes could 
support themselves by the ohase because the areas 
were too small and the bufEhlo upon which they 
had depended was on the way to esti notion, and 
^^oulturaliste often found that barren land was 
their po>tioa. It was therefore decided to absorb the 
Indian into the ordinary population of the United 
States, and the present period of Aesimilation 
began. The Reservationa were opened to settlers 
and the Indian urged to beoome an ordinary 
squatter. The policy ia clear. There ie no longer 
room for the Indian to live as an Indian. He 
must be denationalised and reduoed to the drab level 
of the population around him, he must ibrget his 
past and be content with a few acres of land, bis 
ambition most be a moral life in a sanitary bouse 
with a sufflowncy of dollars. No wonder many 
fhll-blood Indians are still laudatores temporis acU 
Mr. liadquisfs booh illuetratee well the offioiei 
attitude towards the Indians. To him the Ked 


• Ijbdqolst, Op. cit pp. 359, 3^0. 
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reJ:gIo& is eoperstibioo, wbioh no fdwer than 
tw6&ty*8d7fia difibrent. doaomioAtions are attempting 
to eradicate ; do marriage by Indian custom is “legar'. 
tribal danoea are ^‘iDjarioas to indastry’', presents at 
feasts “lead to pauperization,*’ for a returned student 
to Uts as his forefathers lived before' him and “go 
back to the blanket" ia to be an o^’ect of acorn; where, 
as among the Pueblos, the native form of government 
atUl survives, it is described as a “meuBoe to advance* 
menV. Nor doss the State stop at moral pressure* 
Ko Indian is granted the rights of oitizenship unless 
he breaks away from his tribal organization and in 
certain oases Local payments are withheld from men 
who dare marry acoording to their ai^osstral 
OGStom. 

The wide spaces over which the Indian roamed 
are loet to him for ever. The alternatives are 
Segregation and Assimilation. The former of these 
has failed, though with largo enough areas of suitable 
land and etriot exoloaion of foreiguera it would 
probably have succeeded. The second alternative 
is now being teated. What will be its results ? The 
Indians in the United States are no longer dying 
ooh Indeed they are slowly inoreaeiag in number 
and BOW total 840,000. Whether the assimilated 
remBante of the race will ooutinue to increase 
renudna to be seen. In any case they must soon 
oeese to be Indians in anything but blood. Indivi« 
duals will doubtless flourish, and grow rich acui 
{ffcn^arous, but the Bed Men, o nation, oan never 
hope to ooottibute any thmg to the world The race 
from which sprang in the past men unrivalied in 
bravely, generosity and kyahy must, ontees eztia- 
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gubh$d by AbaorpUoD» lire for ever as tbs Jews do» 
a cation apart with no national life in wbiob it may 
display its qualities. 

It b not yet too late to apply the moral of this 
melancholy story to this sitoation in parts of India 
today. There are still in places each as Aasam 
pr!miti7e bill tribes living; the life which oentories 
of experience have shown to be beat suited to their 
environment. Bnt two dangers threaten them. 
Some are unluoky enough to live where coal and 
oil are foundt and there ie grave risk that the laod 
which now grows rice may some day be taken to 
produce dividends for share-holders. If the demands 
of oommeroial progress are too imporioue to he 
denied, the tribesmen sbonld, if poseibls, be given 
statable land near in the few places where it is 
available^ and the mistakes of the Reservation policy 
of the Uaited States avoided. I emphasise that 
the laod must be usart to plant a village of oie tribe 
on the land of a distant and aliM tribe is to court 
disaster. Failing soitabU land in (he same 
tribal area, adequate yeariy oompensation from 
rdyaltiea is the only alternative. But it is a bad 
one, which is ^moet bound to tend to idleness 
and degradation. The second danger whkdi threa- 
tens these primitive {(^k ie a greater, because 
a more inndioos ons. Under the pretext of 
*^viiisiiig infruenoes^' oartun organisationa are 
pursuing towards the hill trihss a policy of denationa* 
liaarion and v«y similar to that which 

is being cessed cut towards ths Red Man in the 
Vmted Statea. Not only is it unnecessary, for 
there are still ample areas left which are never 
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likely to be taken frotn tbera where the hill tribea 
oan live their own livea undisturbed^ but its results 
are likely to be even more disastrous than in America. 

Id the New World the Bed Indian is living side by 
side with the white man in an environoient and 
olimate where the white man can flounsh and grow 
rich, (^ven similar edncation and training there is no 
reason why the Indian shonld not gain equal wealth. 
His nation, as a nation, will perish but the individual 
wlU donbtlese survive. Not so with the hill man. 
His tribal life is being deliberately undermined and 
he U bebg assimilated to a mytbioal being with a 
ooltnre in some respeots resembling that of the 
Earopesoand in other respects. that of tbs inhabi* 
taut of the adjoining plains, Now the Bed Indian 
is being assimilated to a people who oan make an 
ezoellent living out of the environment in wbioh he 
lives. But the hill man lives in a country where 
tbo zoythioal model to 'which be is being aselmilled 
most either be fed by others or perish. The hillman 
wins livelihood in the only way he oan—by 
oultivatiog the steep hillsides. His dress and general 
onlture are adapted to the life. Neither the European 
ftor riie i^amsman nor the hybrid of the two oould 
stand the life for a year. Kor oan the billman 
when he obangea his oulture. ^^CiviJissd'’ specimens 
of the tribes, far from making two blades of riqe grow 
where only one grew before, almost invariably become 
pararitso on the oommuuity and are oontent to 
waitfttfr *^itaH^ appoifitmente entailing no manoal 
kbonr,*' They are not to be blamed too severely, 
fbr the aliet habits (md ideas with wbioh they have 
been imbued are wh<^ly ansoited to Ute country in 
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which they Utc. A comtnooity can support aoer-' 
t&lQ numhsr of of this kind, bnt only a 

csrtuQ Dumber. Were a whole tribe, or even a 
large propoHioa of its members, to adopt these ways 
it would become extinct. What greater folly then 
than to offer to a people a oulture which, if assimi¬ 
lated by all, would spell ramal suioide ? Would that 
those responsible for this poUojr would see the error 
of their ways before it is too late. Times change 
and no one pretends that the primitlTe hillman oan 
be kept as a museum epeoimen» But blindly to 
destroy in a few years what it has taken generations 
to build up and to sweep away his old' habits and 
ouatoms, good and bad alike, just because they are 
old is to court disaster There must be aomethiog 
sound m the old tribal life or it could not baT$ 
withstood the wiuds of centuries^ Let Would-be 
reformers not destroy It, but rather seek out the 
souud core and strengthen it that it may not break 
before tbe storms of modern days, but rather flourish 
the more. Range upon range of glorioos hills will 
stand ever as they stand today. Shall they 
bold nothing bub a few remnants of tbe tribes, their 
old well-tested culture gone and their new ways 
hopelessly 111 adapted to their stern home, or shall 
they hold a proud and vigorous people with a onltare 
modified perhaps, but based on tiie old foundations 
whirii hare stood the test of time so well, a raoe well 
fitted in the yean to oome to add a not inglorious 
page to History ? The choice lies with us today. 


VI. ON THE CULT OF THE GODDESS 

MAGADHESVARI IN THE DISTRICT OF 
CHITTAGONG IN EASTERN BENGAL. 

Br Ha/INDU £uUAK BBATTAOajJtJTA, K. A. 

Iq Ohit&ftgoag Acd the iMg^boQring districts in 
EaetMc BeogAl^ there ia aq intereating oult 
prsTAleat which ehows evidenti^ a mixture of fieveral 
etiaU of eoltnre. There are many Buddhbta stall 
in Chittagong and they as well as the Hindus atill 
devontly believe in the omnipotenoe of the goddaas 
nMued ^^ifo^odAesvcin’'. As I have showed later 
on, the Hindus appear to have borrowed the cult 
from the Buddhists. 

It is lut yet pouible to find out the original 
legends oanaected with the evolation of this oult 
But the fioUowing has beau gathered by me from 
the people of the looaHty. It is said iia.ty once 
upon a iaoM, ^e goddess **Ady3saHf' (Prim^ 
Energy), wished to be inoaroated unongst the 
Bnddhists, who we osJled Maghs in Chittagong^ 
la order to put on their tribal wearing a^arel aad 
ccaamrat, to wit the and the qllee^Bhaped 

swrioga caUed whidi are etill worn by ' 

Buddhist firaiales. Accordingly she was iaear* 
Dated in a human form as the daughter of Lakshmi, 
a hing of Boahftag, a place to the south 

of Chittagong, It la said that her divine nsktoie 
vas xevealeA Soon it caaw to be b^ved in the 
loo^ty Gist she peaeeassd xnsgioa] and st^erheuoan 
powers pf healiz^ varbuB kinds of deseases and of 
ohvMng the vvAS^udea and the difSecltjea of, 
homau life. 


On the Oidt of ^ goddese hf<^gaih69v»n. 

WhdQdTM people enffer from^y kind of diseue. 
fall into ^ADgere or are orertalceo hj an epidemio, 
they take rows to make offemg of a jet-blaok ahe- 
goat to the goddeee Magadhesvari. As soon aa 
they ate oured or relieved, they prepare for the 
aacridoe. But it is only on Tuesday b and Saturdays, 
preferably of the dark lunar fortnight, that the 
aaosidoe is offered at noon. 

Xo matter whether he be a Brahman or Sudra, 
any body who is not thoroughly oonveraant with the 
mysteries of the on^t, is not allowed to take part 
in this worahip. Usually three such qualified 
penons only take part in the performance of this 
ceremony. 

The materials required for the offering are the 
following:—( 1) ^ quarter of Atop ( on- ’ 

boiled and sUQ'diied ) rloe; (2 ) a quartor of a seer 
of paste made of green turmeric and onion 
pounded together and than mixed with rauBtard 
oil; ( $ ) 20 25 rad Java fiowete (Hibitcw 

roswmssis ); ( 4 ) a ouriously shaped flat bai^t > 
with four handles made of stripe of cane (whteb 
basket mnat he made by the three aforementioned 
performers of the worship); ( fi} four abort and 
pointed stroks made of the branohes of a tree 
e^esally of that bind known as *‘nand4ra*\ These 
etieka have lo be siook upright into the ground and 
from the topmost ends the aforesaid flat basket 
is suspended by its handles; (6) two thin spits 
made of hunhoo for the porpoae of roasting the 
pieoesof fieah of the eacdiioed victioi npon* (7) 
fruu* plsDtain leaves; (fl ) some dried sticks of ;the 
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jxitd-pIdDt; (d ) a l^mp; ( 10 ) incdcse; and 
(11 ] a jet-black ske-goat with newly eprOatbg 
boms and having no spots on its skin. 

On a Saturday or a Tuesday of the dark lunar 
fortnight, the three aforementioned performera of 
the worship go to the house of the celebrant and 
take from him the aforesaid objects of offering and 
convey the same to the open courtyard of his 
house. This courtyard is made neat and dean by 
being besmeared with water mixed with cowdung. 
After all ibis has been done, the sacred and open 
place oalled the SKehtkhata by the villagers and 
situated on the outakirta of the village, is also swept 
and cleansed and is then baamsared with 'cowdung 
steeped in water. This spot is always oonsldered 
sacred and its polntion and proianation even on 
other oooasions, is atrictly forbidden. 

On the day of the worship, the jet-black ahe« 
''^goat is taken to a neigbbourmg pond and bathed 
therein and the three performers of the worship 
also bathe and come' with thdr wet olotbea on. 
The tilings to bs offered are also washed, the plan¬ 
tain leaves are spread on the basket and the rioe 
^srings ate p3ed ovw these leaves together 
with the 20 or 26 Java' flowers. Then water is 
poured over the bead of the oelebraat who after¬ 
wards wa^MS the feet of the sawfioial goat with the 
vatei dripiang hom his or her own wet looks. One 
of the odt*priests takes tire aforaaid goat to the 
afl»e-caeiitioned flat basket and seitiag it by the 
head, holds it tuet the s«ne, while ihefeetoftiie 
victim m held hy another cult-priest. While Ae 
bautis hrid m tiiis fitshion over tire basket^ the 
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third and the chief performer of the worship outs 
off the beast’s head by sawing the throat with a 
welhsharpened ds or bil]'hook» and allows all the 
blood to fall on the basket and thereby to besmear 
its contents. 

After all this has been done, the sacrificed goat is 
ekioned off and the skin, legs and entrails are placed 
within the basket. The legs of the beast are allowed 
to hang down from the four corners of the basket. 
Then some small pleoes of the meat are out 
spiked on the aforesaid bamboo-spits and roasted 
on a fire which is kindled at that time. Thereafter 
the spits with the pieces of meat attached thereto, 
are plaoed on the right and left sides inside the 
basket The remainder of the meat of the sacrificed 


Tictim, is placed on a bell^metal platter containing 
the aforementionsd paste of green tarmerio, onion 
and mastard oil, and is regarded as very aaored. 
Xhs basket oontainlDg the aforesud offerings, Is then 


dedicated to the goddess Magadhesvan to the 
aooompifiimeot of the recital of 3fantn» or prayer 
fermnlm, to the presentatioa of the lea^res of the 
"Sacred Tulaei ( Ocymnm Sanctnr) and of the 
holy water and to the bvniog of inoeose and dried 
s^ks of the jute-plants. 

Then the ohief-piwt places the basket of offerings . 
upon bis head and goes to the ncred spot called 
"8h«bakh<Uir. On reaching there, he sospends the 
basket by its fbor handles from the topmost ends of 
the eSxemd poles whfoh are stuck upright into the 
ground. Again he dedicates the ofibriog to the 
goddess Magcidhe^ixm in the aboTementioned 
&shion. It mnst be stated here that the celebrant 
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Bud'his f^tly member a aod other partioipaQtB in thia 
vorahip, aoeocDpacy the chief oult-prieat to the 
Shebshhala and remain praaent there vhUe the latter 
ia per^rming the above rite. 

It.ia believed that if the offerings are accepted 
by the goddess, vultnrea will at onoe come and 
swoop down upon the exposed offerings with harsh 
soreacns.' 

After leaving the basket of ofEerings exposed 
there, the prtest aoeompanied by the celebrate and 
othar partaoipantB in this worship, go to a little 
distaooe and stand those to watnh whether or not the 
o&rings are wooded by the goddssA In the mean 
time, the oslslsaot of the worship prostrates him- 
seif os herself upon the ground nod reoites the 
f<dl 0 wiDg pnyers :^*Qh mother Magadheswtri 
fMsova aJlm 7 tmubles and tribulations, aooept my 
homUa odei^g, be pleased to pardon me if I have 
^onunitted any fsalt^'. 

Streng^y eeough vultoies coma* flying from all 
direetions generally and swoop down upon the 
ofitfings expoeed and pertske of tiie same, This is 
loeted upon, as a favourable omea by the aBsemhled 
oalhpriesiB and wotshipptts who being highly pleased, 
under the belief that the goddeea has aoespted thscr 
offuiiigs, return hom oook the nimuante cdtite aaorl* 
fifiadmeah andduia off the same wiih. great hiiari^. 

Bok ii he^pecs soneticase* that noh> a sin^ 
vnitaes'would* ooEoe to make a. caeal of the expcuttd 
ofinsegs evoDr if the same hat l«ft.sxpo6ad afr ths 
Okmohihaid. fto several days togethtf. 16 has 
ooMsly enough been found that net a jaekal, 
nor even ea ant wouid come and partake of tha 


o^riogs*i£theEebe any fault in the worship. All 
thUia taken by* \hd oelebrante oi the worship aa 
unfevourahle omen, indioaling that the goddess 
Magadhesvari haa not been pleased to accept their 
offerings. 

BfiUAREa. 

This colt of the goddess Magadhesvari which 
is preralent in the district of Chittagong in 
Eastern Bengal, is a very curious one. It was 
most probably borrowed by the Hiado* frono the 
Buddbists^daring the period when the Buddhist 
faith waa at the hwght of iis osoendenoy, not only 
in Msgadha and the provinces to the north-west of 
Bengal but also in the whole of Bengal itself and 
its adjacent districts to the north, east and the sooth. 
But when the Renaiasanoe Period of Hinduism was 
ushered mto IryyabactU, under the lesd of the 
greatest Hindu philosopher Sank&rOcMorjya, bis 
plulosophio discourses exeroieed such a mystio inflow. 
ence over the Hindu population that the Buddhists 
were compelled to take refuge in such out-of-the-way 
places as those which lie to the south-east of Bsngsl. 

2 . The very nwne ifagadhesvari indicates that 
this cult most have bad its origin in Magadha 
on Snath Bihar where, during the Pre-Bsuaiseanoe 
Pflrtodof Hindttian, Buddhism flourished ia sU its 
prifitinn vigour. It may be stated here that similar 
names. o£ goddesses derived, from the names of places 
in.whiah.their oulte ore still prevalent, are yet in 
existenoe b many parte of Bengal ^ foe instaooe*, 
tira^name D/Mcesrpari of Dacca, signifies "the gcfd- 
<2c5e ^ Dacca^'; the name "GhaUesvart^^ of OhitU- 
gongiimpli»“the goddess of ChiUagon^'; the n«n© 
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*'7H^>ureswan of Tripura'' means *'the goddess of 
Tripura''; and the name ^*Kamakhyadevi\ of Blama- 
khja orKamrap, indioates the *'goddess of Kamakhga. 

3. Another piece of OTidenoe that the *'cult of 
Magadhesvari has been borrowed the Hindus 
from the Buddhists, is to be found in the fact that 
the word Thmee ■ moane a kind of thick doth 
of a peculiar Uature and the word Nothing signifies 
a hind of swing of a queer ekape^ These kinds of 
wearing apparel and ornaments are still worn by the 
females of the Buddhist ssotariana of Chittagong, 
vthio are called Maghs. These they put on in 
order to show their respect for Magadhesvari; 
botrarbusly enough the Hindu females who have 
borrowed this cult from their Budhhist neighbours 
do not put on this sort of cloth and ear-rlogs. 
i. The mention of JavS fiowera which are used 
in the worship of the various incarnations of the 
godddess *‘8ahti' (Primal Energy), such as ^aii, 
DurgS and so forth, leads me to think that the 
goddess "Magadhesvan'* may be an ineamo^t’on of 
Sakd and therefore delights in the bloody sacrifice. 

5. Another peonliarity of this cult is the sacrifice 
of a jet-black sbs*goat instead of a ha-goat whioh 
iatter is usually sacrificed to other gods and goddesses 

the Hindus. Sacha kind of offering is not to 
be fraud anywhere else and is not sanctioned by 
ti)e Tedio and Paaranic snriptures of tiie Hindus. 

6 . The o^iBg of sticee out off from the sacrificed 
▼iotim and roasted on bamboo spitk on a fire at 
the time of the saozifioa reminds out of the cooked 
viands and other deUocies whioh ve still o^red 
to the gods and goddcMS by the Hindus. This 
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praotice ts alao followed oveo b; the primitive 
tribee. 

7. Aaother intereatio^ featoro of this onlt ia tho 
belief that the goddesa '^MagadkcsxoarH^ aesuroing 
the gdise of vultares, oomea to accept the food 
ofieiioga which are to be exposed Id the above* 
said sacred place. 

The above mode of sacrifice remmds me of aome 
of the different modes of saorifioes enumerated in 
Buries Hand Book of FoVdtyre pp. 99~J00 where 
it is mentioned that the mode} of aacrifice “by 
which an offering is supposed to be conveyed to 
the gods or goddesses, varies znnob, either according 
to the reeidenoe of the deity in question or else to 
the oonoeption of the godhead ontertained by the 
worshippers. Sacrifices to the earth*god or goddesses 
may be buried in the fields or thrown down preci* 
pices into olefba, or ravinea Those to etharial 
and celestial gods, may bo burnt to ascend to the 
eldes in smoke. Or the stun of the victim may 
be draped upon the image of the god, or the god’s 
portion of the sacrifice may be exposed In ti)e 
expectation that be will come, as in the story of 
Bel and the Dragoxh, and devonr it secretly; 
or he may simply perbake of the spint of it, as the 
ancestral fpirita the Znlns were sappoaed to do 
by Uoking it^’. 


VI. CUSTOMS AND TABUS OBSERVED 
BY AN EAST BENGAL WOMAN FROM 
PREGNANCY TO CHILDBIRTH. 

DhIUND&A NiTH Majuudsb, k . a. 

The ooatoms and tAbna that are observed by 
a woman in the family way are many and varied 
and are determined by the local area the woman 
belongs to. Again they are more striot in villages 
iban in towns—where the people are more prao* 
tioal and do not indulge in *aselees> observances, 
Of late those onstoms and tabus are fast dying 
jont and even in remote villages the people show 
an attitude of indifference to thsm*^cUBtoms that were 
ol»arved in our family some 12 to 15 years ago, 
have passed into oblivion and the present ladies 
of the fiunily, when asked, display, an ignorance 
which can only be acoonnted for by their want 
oftrabing. Like the hymns of the Vedas—which 
were the memory work of the sages and which 
were handed down from generation to generation, 
thsee ouitoms are handed down from generation 
to gensration-^nd m:e preserved by the female 
members of the family. Women, as we all know, 
are veT 7 ooneervative, hence we find the same 
primitive customs, rather snrvivals, which distir^^uish 
9H aboriginal tribe from a oultured one, still run 
down to the present time. Here it is to be noted 
by follovrihg tiiese onstome and observahoe^ 
we are not to understand that the same state of 
onltnre has remained mtaot op till tiie present but 
they .are sur^rala and the more often we meet 
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them the more we are oonvinoed that as regards 
our mental e^olntton we have progressed bat little. 
Leaving aside this digressions, I proceed to the 
eabjeot-matter of ay paper. 

^ Daring the Bret few months of pregnancy the 
members of the house are all attention to the lady, 
all her needs are promptly attended to, all her 
deeires are sa^afied, all her oorioaitirs explained 
and the members undergo any amount of personal 
inconvenience to render her every possible comfort. 

In the fifth, seventh and ninth months of 
pregnancy, festivals (Ssds) are held, known as 
PanobSmritSi, SapUCmritra and NavSmrita reepec- 
tively. In the fifth month of pregnancy, the lady 
is oeremonially bathed, and clothed in new garments 
(red*bordered $S/i), partakes of sweetmeats speoially 
prepared for her and indulges in lively disooursee 
with pTeasaut companiane euoh as brothars*in*law 
and i^terS'in-Iaw. Sweetmeats are prepared with 
the following five materials known as the five 
amnios or neotars—milk, sugar, ghee, cord 
and honey. An auspioioos day Is always an essential 
feature of the ceremony: It must fall on a Sunday, 
Thursday or Friday and it must be held in the 
bright fortnight of the lunar month. The cost 
of the feast is borne by the relatives of the 
lady, and in largh families the whole month 
is spent in festivities of this kind. The first iSod 
or feast is g^ven by the mother of the woman, 
eweetmeats ate piled up on a large dish and all 
the boys and girls of the house, even young men and 
young women with this woman in their centre, sit 
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arouDd the dish s.ad partake of the preparatioDs 
together. la some quartere it is believed that the 
future member of the family will take the comple¬ 
xion and features of the boys aod girls wbo eat 
with the future mother aud, eteo to thie day^ 
obildrea of dark complexion and agly appearance 
are sempaloualy avoided at the feast, 

Similarly at SaptSmrita and Navumrita, the 
same process is repeated. Sesides the preparations 
mentioned above, oboioe foodstnds are also given 
and the woman is snpplied with all delicious things 
^e lovM to eat. ‘SSdhantir Ssd’ is a oonrcnouplaoe 
saying in Bengali which means that at this stage 
she should be given all choice foods aha has a 
hankering after—otherwise the futures member of 
the family will have an unappeaaing appetite. 

There are two kinds oi Ssd,-^KQ(}hcha and PdkJta i 
when the feast is largely made up of fruits etc., 
it is called Edchcha and when the main menu 
ooasisU of awsetmaaU or Psyoi-it is called Fakka; 
thU distinotion is nominal 'and in alhiost every 
Sttd ^ two kinds of dishee play equal part 

The foUowing are some of the tabus and raise 
observed by a woman in the family way: 

She ia not allowed to remain alone even in the 
defame. She has to wear clean garments and her 
room hr hpb must always be kept neat and clean. 

woman ik not sHowed to go to the bathing pbK 
aboe witiwQt .b^g acoornfAniaT by other female 
fiMabersofthe famijy ;--4he moat not go untimely 
to the ghot aha is not allowed to touch 
l^vmsor totvtodrmimolea&epDto^-^kmedaeocu^ 
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slie shouldDOt ioit alone; if a oeighboor happeue to 
die, she is not permitted to stir out of her bed¬ 
room at least for three days Ust the ghost of . 
the deceased person possess her. la oase any 
newborn baby dies in the neighbonrhocd, the 
woman is not even allowed to walk in the common 
path which may be used by the mother of the 
•.deceased, and she will not take her meals at night. 
As soon as it is known that a lady is in the 
family way, she ia required to finish her eve¬ 
ning moal before dusk; and she ia not allowed to 
eat .twin (jctmaj) plantains lest she should give 
birth to twin children. 

It will not be out of plaoa here to note a custom 
prevalent dhiongst the Hindus of Bengal at the 
time of the ‘second marriage* ceremony or the 
ceremony observed on the occasion of a girVs 
attwaing puberty ( SSft ftiert ). 

On this ocoasion a little doll made of barley flour 
or powdered rice (WT%r ) is presented to 
the woman who is under aeclusion and the doll' 
ia handled in suoh a way as to show exactly 
how a baby ia takeo care of. The doll is known 

as Pod wbioh might be a corruption of Pot— 

the ooUoqnial term for a son, At the first 

instance it is made to touch the abdomen of 

the woman—which moans the oonoepUon of the 
ohiid, then it is drawn straight down to the 
ground which * means its birtb, then it ie 
sn^ed, nvM and at last placed on the lap 
of the woman. This custom ie a phase of 
sympetheMo magic and is similar to the custom of 
letting pass a atone down the aide of the 
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abdomea praotUed by some of the Nilgiri tribes of 
Southern India. 

The cuetozne and tabus I baye just mentioned 
are striotly adhered to in oases where the woman 
oonoeivea for the first time—the tabus are less atriot 
as the woman advances in yeara and ee the number 
of ohildren inoreaeea. Particular obaervanoes ar^ 
notioed in oases when the woman gives birth to 
children who die as soon as they are bom or when 
they are weaned. 1 have notioed a custom prevalent 
in tile Sadar snbdiviaion of the Daeoa district—in a 
parUeular village—of letting loose in a tank a kind of 
email fish known- as (tfluw) Jias fish—which is 
derived from the Sanskrit *df\xr^ meaning ^living*. 
The tank passes by the name of Ift* or Jias 
tank. The woman who wants to see her child 
live and thrive—catches a fish of the bind end 
lets it loose in the tank with a vermilion spot on 
its ibrebead—uttering a Bengalee phrase which 
means that as the fish lives in the tank so let 
the child live and grow; vermilion is a sacred thing 
with the Hiodus and the vermilion spot on the 
fct^ead of the fish indicates that the fish will be 
regarded by all as sacred; fishermen when they 
catoh iQob fish do not destroy them but let them 
loose again live so' that it may and die a natural 
death in the tank. Pishes with vermilion spots bn 
the forehead can still be met with in old tanks— 
sod they are regarded as sacred ones. Another 
large species of fish is the gaiar fieh—which la 
sacred to the Hindus and is not eaten by them ** 
though it is* relished as a delicioue dish by the 
Mahomedua 
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Itl Bome Tillages it is strongly believed that 
the early death of ohildrec is doe to oertain 
violation of tabus by the mother and oan be 
remedied by certain spells and inoantations and by 
saoridcea and prayers and by offerings of pujae to 
evil spirits or demons aapposed to cause such iojuries. 
In village Dhurna, Police Station Nandtdb IHstriot 
Mymeosingh and^adjoinlog villages—it is believed 
that an evil spirit whioh they call 'Tftgra Tfigri’ 
oauses the death of the ohildren, and a woman 
who wants to stop such premature death of her 
children should propitiate the spirit by aod 

sacrifices, 'Prlyaschitta’ or j propitiation is a 
common oustom and is had recourse to in 
every Hindu family. The pnest is called iu and he 
invokes the good spirits to do away with the 
evil, Brahmans are fed in numbers and they are 
satisfied with Dahhinas, and their blessings thus 
secnred help to withstand the evil eye of the spirit. 

The tabus oonneoted with tho birth of a ohild 
and the consequent pollution are many and varied; 
ohildreo bom on new moon daya Tuesdays and 
Saturdays are regarded as inauspicious and parti- 
oulor obssrvanoee are prescribed to oeutralise the 
evil eye of the spirits that are likely to poeaew such 
children. It is often jflund that a newborn .baby 
catches odd and changes cdonr ff*om red to 
yellow. This is aaoribsd tc tbe possession of a 
ap^ty and magicians are oolled in to oounteroot 
tbe diarras of the spirit The lying-in room, is 
always provided with rusted or oast-ont iron, torn 
allppers, mustard seeds, leaves of Kasbin and 
Birshin plants etc. which are particularly efficaoions 
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ill ecarinsc spirits. Firs is keyii ap throughout 
day aod night in front of ths room and an 
earthen pot, usually a broien one thrown after use,— 
is i^aintcd with lime and soot and is placed at the 
entrance of the room ; this pot is credited with the 
power to score away spirits. The first three days 
after cbiIdbirU\ the mother is not allowed to stir 
out of the room—slie has even to answer calls 
of nature within the room. After three days the 
mother may get out of the room to onswer 
cells of nature bat eoch time she enters the room 
she has to warm her hands and feet and touch 
iron, ileather, mustard seeds and a broom-stick 
speoiafiy kept for tho purposo; she is not allowed 
to take fish till the sixth day when she takes a 
owomonial bath and wears a new cloth with a red 
border. Fish Is tho emblem of conjugal love and ^ 
the oeremonial eating of fieh by the mrther ie 
meant to symbt^ise wedded bliss which the woman 
loDge to enjoy. It may be noted that not for a 
moment is ehe left alone in her lying-in room after 
the birth of a child. 

When a woman reaohes an advanced stage of 
pregnancy—the members of the family erect a 
but for the woman in the family courtyard. The 
Toda woman, eaye hfre. Buroe in her Handbook 
o{ Folid^i gives birth to her child in her ordinary • 
dwellipg bnt she goes through two (in the first 
ooowon, three) sojotrns in a separate hut, one 
belore and one after birth Ser. husband and 
az )7 one elae who aocompaoiee her the second time 
baoome ‘onolean’ (^reby, and io share her 
isotatum. 
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Among the Masquakio Indians tJie woman 
builds a small hut and retnrns there when the 
birth approaches. If by mischance the birth- 
house is nob ready her family leave her aloue in 
the wigwam but this is a moat unlucky contre¬ 
temps for the baby will die before its parents 
if it has QO house of*its own, and to bo born out of 
doors is a disgrace. The hut is generally made 
of thatch and straw—the moat convenient materials 
for temporary purposes. 

The hut should ala ways face north or east and on 
no account is it erected with its frontt towards the 
south or the west. The reason for this may be 
that the South is generally regarded aa the 
direction of Hell. The gates of Hell open towards 
the South. So it is found that a Hindu will 
never place a lamp with its huraing flame pointing 
to the South. 

There is an intereeting story which csplwna why 
the hut is not constructed with its face to the weat 
Gwesh, sou of Parvati by Siva, had hla head cat off 

Saturn—because he was sleeping with hie head 
to the west An elephant's head was then tacked 
on to Qaneaha’s body whence his present form. 
So, to a Hindu, to sleep with his head to the west 
is a terible atbir and this terror perhaps lies at the 
root of the idea that if the but is erected with its 
& 0 S towards the west the inmates have reasons to 
appJ^ehand harm. Thus both west and sonth are 
uoittokyto a Hindu. The hut is sometime erected 
beoause it wQl receive first rays 
of from the Sun. ^ 

The Sixth day ot the birth of a child witnesses 
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an intereatiog festival known as tke *Sash^ < ^ ) • 
Ib is the day when the Bidbata Parasha writes the 
fotore of the child on its forehead and hence 
it is an auspicious day for the family. The 
Hindus like all Orientalists are proverbially feta- 
lists. Every act, every deed, every trial, they 
at^bute to the dispensation of the Patee; so this Ww- 
fafq or the writing of the BidbStS Parasha is an 
otgeot of oonoern to every femily. In the afternoon 
the babe's forehead is besmeared with oil and turznerio 
paste, a new cloth is provided for it-^whioh 
’ it does not aotaally put OD. Bieides the cloth, 7 
.banyan leaves, an ink-pot, a pen, and a palm- 
leaf on which the names of seven gods are written, 
are kept in the lyiugdn room. { Seven is 
a sacred number Iv ' la the evening the villagers 
sing songs' aod hymns of praise to Narlyana 
better known ss Hari Sankirtan, and they are 
sumptuously fed by the family. After the Sanklctau 
some eight kinds of fried rice and pulses are raised 
and are scattered over the hut and are distributed 
amongst those preeent^boys, girls, and even adults. 
This is kno^n ae Itkalai—‘snssrwf* and its eigni- 
fioanoe seems to be that as these feted things are 
eoattered so the feme of the child will spread all over 
the earth. Then the whole night Is spent by the 
members of the family in feasting and gossiping. 
Pen, nk and banyan leaves serve as materials fop 
the Bidhati Pumsha to write with and the names of 
tbd seven duties are kept in the hut to scare 
away evil i^nrits and as marks of sanctity. On this 
occaftoQ, the goddess Sashti is also invoked because 
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8h» ui regarded ea the goddess of frvitfolQess^ 
and the ohildretk are always epokeo of ae gifts 
of the goddess Soihfi. 

The actual doration of ceremoriiai pollation varies 
amongst different caTtes of the Hindae. Thus, * a 
Srshmm b ceremonially nncleao for II daye, a 
Khastriya for the same period, while for a Fsyastha 
the period of nncleanneas lasts for $0 daya 
On the last day of nnoleanness, the woman and 
her child are bathed—her clothes are either burnt 
or given away to the sweepers or mSlis; and the new 
mother, clothed in a red-bordered sitri, is cererDonially 
conducted to the main house. Before the bath, 
she has to undergo some rites of puridoarion: 
A washerman b called* in aud he sprinkles indigo 
water over the woman^s head, the barber b called 
in and he pares her naUs, the sweeper comes 
in and he offers hb broom-srick to be touched by 
the new mother. These people are indispensable, 
and unless these pnridcatory rites are under¬ 
gone no one will take water &om her hand. The 
most esseutial thing neccessary for her purifioation 
b' some water of the Qasges^which b beUeved to 
be potent enough to purify any person or place 
howeveA defiled. During the first month after 
birth, oonsiderable care is taken by the old ladies 
of the femily to mould the head aud nose by 
manipulation. The head and nose are very soft 
atthb period and the arrificdal moulding of bead 
and nose of a baby is a peouliar feature in Bengal. 
To midts the head ronnd which b a criterion of 

11 
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beactf with them the child la gives & pillow made 
of muaterd seeds to reet its head on; a flat nose 
la rendered floe by pressing the nose upwards with 
fingers against the sides, the long septnm of the 
*palate ia elevated by preung the finger against the 
hard palate-^ as to rectify any depression in the 
bridge of the nose. 



MISCELLANEOUS* CONTRIBUTIONS. 

I, PARALLELISM BETWEEN A MALAY AND 
A CHIRtr ETIOLOGICAL FOLK TALE. 

At the monthly meeting of the Anthropolc^oal 
So«ety of Bombay, held on Wedoeeday the 8 let 
January 1928, in the Town Hall of that city, 
Professor Sarat Chandra Mitra, M. A. of the 
Anthropological Department of the University of 
Calcatta, read a paper On a Halaya 
JFolkaU and Its ParalUl. 

In this paper, Prof. Mitra saya that savages, 
barbarians and semi'Civilized tribes, who Jive in the 
tiger-infested tracts of tropical coimtriee, are familiar 
with that ferooiona beast—“the King of the Forest”, 
and, though are naturally afrwd of him, they 
arill look with feelings of admiration upon the 
beauty and magnificence of Ms striped skin. Being 
devoid of scientific knowledge, they are unable to 
make out that his striped ekin— his yellow 
oolocration—are the results ol natural evolution, and 
provide with the means of what ie known to 
zoolo^staas ‘‘Protective Mi mioty"—thereby enabling 
him to oonceal himself all the more effecfively 
amopg the dried-np and brown reede and grasaea 
and to stMk h» prey suooessfnlly. It is for this 
rea»» lhat they have invented myths and folktales 
to aooount for the origin of his striped akin. 

The Malays of Selangor in the Malaya Penin- 
Bula, who are a people living in a state of semi* 
oivUiaatioD explain the origin of the tiger'e stripes 
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by a&rratiog aa etiological folktale of which a 
remr^ ie given below . 

Onoe upon a \me, an old nan fonnd in the 
jaoglo » mbite^kiimed green-eyed and long-nailed 
cbildj broaght him homdj and began to bring him 
up. When this ohild grew up to boyhood, his 
fbetec-father sent him to a school for education, 
lothe aohool, he treated his aohool-matea with great 
Qcuelty. For his cruel oondaot, his sohoobmast^ 
tiiraebed Mm mecoiieaaly with a rod. Af^er being 
stmoh five times with the rod, the boy b^gen to. 
go about on all fours and to growl; and a tail 
huDg down behind him. In ether words, he wte 
temmjmned into a tiger toho, up to the preeent time^ 
h^art upon hie ekin the marhe of the etripee with 
which he had, been thraehed hy hie echooUmaeter^ 
[Sheet's Malay Magic (Loodoo , Macmillan & Co. 

1900^ pages lb8-159. ]• 

Prof 9.0. Mitrahas, in the next place, pointed 
out the parallelism between the fbx«going Malay 
wtiologioal folktale accounting' for the origin of the 
black stripes on the tiger’s akin, and the nnder* 
mentioned analogous folk^tory which is onrrent 
among tbe Cbiras who are a eavage tribe aad live 
b the momtaios to the west of tiie Manipur Talley 
b Nortb-Eaeterc Indb 

Oooe upon a tioM, a tiger and a snail ran a 
rsoe. Tbe snail had previoualy as^aoged with all 
tile etiker meodiers of his species tha^ wheoev^ 
the tiger wordd call him ae he ran, tiie former 
shoold be aoswerad by every B^eil met by him 
on the way. 

Aoooi^ly, itiMQ the tiger abrted, the sn^ 
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did not budgd a single inch from his own plaoe. 
After rannmg alone for some time,' the tiger called 
the soai). But he was answered by another snail 
who was waiting for him in the neighbourhood. 
The foolish tiger» mistaking the latter for his rival 
snail, continued to run and ran so fast that he was 
quite tired out and fell down dead. 

Then all the eoaila gathered together to express 
their great joy at the tiger*e defeat and crawled 
all over the latter’s caroase leaving stripes upon its 
skin. 

The old men of the Chiru tribe say that this is 
the reason why tigers possess striped skins. (Iaiy 
guisiic Survey of India, Yol, IIL, CPart 111., 
pages 226; 2$d. ). 

Lastly, Prof. S. C. Mitra has pointed out the 
striking similarity between the Chiru folktale given 
above, and a folk-story which is current among' 
the Khasis of Assam. Tbelre is only this mnoh 
difference between these two folk-tales that, in 
in the £hisi story, the tiger's part is played by a 
stag who being defeatted by his rival—the snail— 
by means of siiDUar trickery on the latter’s part, 
vomitted out his gall-bladder. The remaining 
incadenta of both these folktales are identical. 

The KhSsis allege that, for the reason stated 
above, stags, np to the present day, have no gaU- 
bladders withj(p their stomaoha [ Mrs. R^s 
ifolktaUe of 'the Khoeis. L<»idon; MaomillM), 
leso, pages 



ir. CHAMPARAN BIHARIS* BELIEF 
ABOUT THE CALL-NOTE OF THE 
INDIAN CUCKOO. 

Br Saait CaAKDRA Mztra> u. a, 
lacHtrcr in Social Anthropoh^, Univereii^ 
of Calcutta. 

Tho ladlaa Cuokoo (Cuciduo microptcrus) u 
commonly found tbroaghoot Bengal, Northern 
India, the Himalayan regiona and Central India. 

The varnaoaUr names of this bird have been derived 
from the fanoifol interpretatione of ite oall-note. 

In Bengal, it is called Bou kath^ too (v? «vt «^) 
a jxame denved from the striking similarity of its 
call-note to the foregoing words which, traDsIated 
into Engliah, signify ? 0 daughtcr-in-lau} I spook 

otti The. people reeidiog In and about the 
Muasoorie Hills call this bird by the name of Kya ** 
phal which is also derived from the fancied 

resemblance of its oall-note with the above-mentioned 
words which would appear to mean in English; 

What fruit fm ripenod f It appears to be 
faiailiar, under almost the same name, to the 
resideiito of the Chumbi Valley district of Sylhet 
m Eaetsm BengaL where this bird is known 
tmd» the vemonJar designation of SmOal- 
^ .“Or ‘^e ja<*.frnit bird"^ name derived 
from the feet that it makes ife appearance and 
ttttew ife csll-note in or about the Mme when the 
^ jach^^oottealnto swon. 4 quaint legend fe ^ 
omT«it ttat district oocoeraing the origin 
of this laid 0^ na^ve people Sylhet 
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allege that this bird was originaU^ a baman beiog— 
a girl—who grieved bo maob at the death of her 
brother who was killed hy a tiger that gods, out 
of pity for her sorrow*atrioken condition, transformed 
her into this bird, [See my article On a Bird- 
myth ff<m the District of Sylhet tn Eastern Bengal 
IQ The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
( Bangalore ) for April 1928, pages 165-169 ]. 

This bird is also extremely commoa in the 
district of Ohamparan in North Bihar, most likely 
becense it is well-wooded. But it is not so common 
in the adjoining district of Saran, Boring my 
stay at Motihari from the 2^h April 1928 till 
about the end of June 1923,1 have heard thie bird 
calling at all horns of the day and night within 
the town of Motihari itself. The Bihgrl natiyes of 
Motihari and, most likely, of the whole district of 
Champaran call this bird by the 'Oaroe of Koel 
( ) and say that, by its call-note, it gives ntte^ 

anoe to the wordk Ckal, chcUy kalkstUl chal (web 
mm ww,) which, translated into English, 
mean: “Qo, go, to Calcutta go” I Another variant 
is to the effect that its dall-note consists of the 
words : Dekhc to (^) which,I in £kiglisb, 
mean: Just see* 

On the morning of tiie 11th Jane 1928, while 
X was walkiz^ along the Clab Koad in Motihari, 
1 heard a Bihvi natiye lad parodying this bird’s 
call-note by bawling out the words! Ohal, chalf 
PtUnd ohal (wir, mi, ww.) and Chcd, chal, 
Banoras chcU wv, vmrv wsr), which expres- 

rions, respeotiv^y translated .into En g liab, mean: 
<?o, go, to Fafna go and (h, go, to Benares go*. 


ui. THE CHAMPARAN BIHAHIS* BELIEF 
about the INDIAN WEAVER BIRD. 

Bf SxB,t OsAso&k Mitra, M. a. 

Tte Indian Weaver-bird fPlocsns baya) is known 
Id Bengal under the natne of the Sshui (vrff). 
la tbedistHot of Champaran in North Bihar the 
irtbarie call it "CfMnchd'’ {sftwf). This bird u 
^e^'koowD Sot tfls babit of oonatraotiog bottle'Sbaped 
Ms made of fihely-woven fibres* and grasses, and 
flOspAsding them from the hranobea of the babul tree 
(Aoacia, famt$i<sna) and from the leaves of the 
todd 7 >palm trees (Boroisui fiabilUfijermi). 

On Saturday the 26 th 2fay 19 2d, I, aocompained 
by H* Mittra, Deputy Magistrate and 

Deputy Cjlleq^r of Motihari, had occasion to pay 
a visit to a local Marwari gentleman's garden^honee 
which a sitnated in the sonth-^estom suburb of 
that towAv In the course of our visit W this garden, 
we ploked wp a bottle-shaped nest of the Indian 
Weaver-bird, which bad been blown down from a 
p^yra tree growing there. On Joolri&g into the 
inside of this nset we found tha^ at two spots in its 
interior, tliere were two little dried*np lumps of 
clay Btiokiog to it. On my enquiring from the 
BibSii B&tive eare«takera of this garden about the 
reMm of the preseaoe of the two lumps -of day, 
b the wt, they said: Qa mglits, 

ihe «efiKev*hM bmpa a maU of clay cmd 

sfiab ^ 6b ^ inside of its* hottlc'^hUfped we9& 
ThsTfufioTy it hrinffs. £ <rr S fireeftics md affia^ 
ihm to the send lump ^ day, Jor the pwpose of 
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lighting up the inUrior ofite neet’*. They ©mph^ticalfy 
asserted th^t it was a fact and that ’ they had seen 
it with th4r own eyes. 

^^hough it is a iar cry from Champaran in Nnrthx 
Bibur to the Malay Peninsula in Soath-East|rn 
it is curious to note that the arore>mentioned 
belief of the BibSris of Cbamparan about the 
‘Weaver-bird also exists among the Malayaa. feis 
last-mentioned people eay that the Weaver-bird 
• occaaionally mahea another kind of neat vvbich 
is either hood shaped or helmet-shaped and which 
is use3 by the cock-bird as its ‘awing". This swing 
is similar in appearance to the upper half of the 
ordinary bottfe-shaped nest with a graas-woven 
perch across it. The ifalayas further say that the 
bird places a a mall daub of clay on the walls of the 
'swing* juat over each end of the p^ch, They 
further state tbatette cock bird swin^ in it, while 
the bun bird is sitting, and that the young ones 
also ‘take the air' in it • when they are strong 
enough to Hy on to it- The Malagas, furth^ 
helUve and state that the cock bird sikki fire-Jlies 
into the tm dattbs of clay pn ti\e perch for t^ie ^ 
puipose of itself vith light during the 

mght'time. •[ Vide W. 'W. Sheet’s Malay Magic 
( Loudon: Macmillan, 1000 ), page 127-12R J. 


IV. THE CHAMPARAN BIHARrs BELIEF 
ABOUT ^ A SHAKE. 

By Saiut Crandaa. Mitra> m. a. 

In the Qigbt of the lOth June 1923, a emaU 
anake of the thiokneaa of a €Qg;er waa killed in 
ouf hoaae and the local aervanta called it hy the 
name of ^Aonf karait (), i am ana We to ^ve 
ita aoolc^ioal oame. They say that tli» amfl) esake is 
very venomous {ifi fewtn t). They further aay that, 
if a person la bitten by it, be \pill either *die or 
become deaf. The question whether this belief of the 
Champaran Bihsria is quite in ^oordanoe with 
sdentiOo &ot8, or whether it is a more folk-belief 
having no foundation in fact, cannot be decided unless 
and until this Bnal) snake is correctly identified and 
ita aooldgloal affinities ascertained. 



V. THE CHAMPARAN BIHARIS’ BELIEFS 
ABOUT THE COBRA AND THE DHAMAN. 

Bt SaEJiT OEiDDItA MhEIA, U. A. 

One of our local servants from village Chhitowm, 
and tie orderly of Mr. V. K. Mitra, Deputy 
Magistrate of Motibari, both of whom are Bihari 
natives of Champaran, tell ms that the venom of 
the Qohmwi or the Cobra ('A^aw 

dians) is ao powerful and virulent that, if this 
snake'would bite a bamboo, it would split open of 
itself. 

They farther believe and assert t^at there is 
smother kind of snake called the Dkcttnin (urftiw) 
or the Bat snake (Fty<K mwcoeui, LinnJ, which 
aeises hold of a person’s leg with its teeth 
and lashes the iatfer by means of its tsdk^and that 
the Utter, bmog thus lashed, dies. With referenoo-^ 
to this make, Dr. J. Anderson says: “The natives 
of India say that the Dhamun has the habit of 
snoking oows”. 1 


2 Ovid *' bU Caiootta SooUfKol Oanimt. By John AndenoDf 

a D, y. a a, otkaiu im. r^e ui. 


VI. ON THE JACKAL WORSHIP. 

Br Tabak Chandra Rat Chowdhdrt, u. a, 

The practice of Jackal-worship (fir?T ) is 
prevaleot in the MaJaripore Subdivision in the 
district of Faridpore, It is a part of the 4*ler j«r 
or vfw S(»T performed, in the night of the Jast day 
of the znoDth of Ohaitra. The deity worshipped is 
represented by an image of which the right-half is half- 
Shiva-muriJ and the left half half-Gauri.«iurft’. After 
doe w<^bip a goat is atcriflced. The goat oA'ered 
^ the deity is outsida the house by the mm 

or the professlonaf* man who knows some of the 
peculiar vns or rhimed lines uttered on oocasioos 
of vaiioue daooes that appear to form part of the 
worship. This «iv? must be a wrf nr ( ef« or 
a member of ao noclean cultivator class ). First, some 
^tmntity of rice (ftg wt?») ’aDd wit pulses are 
boiied to^Mher in a new earthen pot (wivwr). 
After the cooking is over, the head of the 
saorifioed goat is skinned, a wrer wnw ( nsrier ) 
aod a ftf wcw ( ^9 ) are roasted iu the 

fira The boiled rice ie placed on the fen ( a- bamboo 
wioaowiog.basket) along with the roasted things. 
Kion the mm takes the fat covered with a new napkiu 
( which is the due of the tror) and puts it out in a 
lonely place fw jackals to eat. It is also reported 
tiiat io 'former times the food was not so carried, for 
the Jackals used to gather round the place of 
oockii^ and there eat-what was offered. But since this 
is »o longer eo, people think that either tho wfoe 
(^veneas) of the ^ Shiva has disappeared from fiat 
plao^ « «jat the worship is not ptopwly performed 
now-tt-days. 4Brt even aow, tie rioe is eaten by jaokaJs, 


VII. SYMPATHETIC MAGIC BASED ON THE 
ANALOGY OR SIMILARITY OF NAMES. 

Br Masisdra Sabcae, B. Sc. 
and • 

Nani Gopal Shaha, B, A. 
and 

KivAn Kanta Sahtal, B. A- '• 

In tbe district of Rgyshaiii in Northern Bengal, 
and in thatrof Nadiya in Central Bengal, tbe under* 
described customary rite is performed on the Bijaya 
Dasami op Dashara Day, that is to say, on tbe tenth 
day of the bright fortnight of the Bengali month of 
Asvina ( September*October) or of Xarttika ( Octo« 
ber-November ), on which day tbe goddess DuxgS is 
finally worshipped, and her itoage is thrown into 
some river or tank. After the last pujs or the 
final rites of worship have been performed on this 
day the Brahmana priest, who officiates at this 
worship, makes armlete (or wristlets) by twining 
pieces of new (or old) cloth (dyed yellow with 
tormerio) and pieces of the tender stalks of 
the mossel-ahell creeper ( wtifwwr Nat. 

Order Legumiwscg). In the district of RajshShi, 
however, some mist(ird seeds and a few leaves and 
flowers of the mnssel-ahell creeper are tied op 
in these stripe of yellow cloth and then, being 
twined with the stalks of the said creeper, are 
made up into arcnlefe or wristlets which the-* priest 
places at the feet of the image of the goddess 
DurgS «3d, thereby, endows them with m^ico- 
religiooa virtue or potency. The BrShmana-priest 
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recites mantras or prayer-formuleB or oharm-for- 
mul© over these armlets or wristlets, 

Thereafter, the ofBciatiog priest wears one of 
these armlets or wristlets on his own right arm or 
wrist and, then, makes the male members of the 
house^hold in which the goddess has been worshipp^ 
each wear one on his right arm or wrist, and 
ea^b female member wears one od her left arm 
or wrist. The male and the female members of 
other families tnay also ooroe to the priest and 
put on these charmed armlets or wristlets. 

The wearers of these charmed armlets or 
wristlets throw them into the river or tanV at the 
time when the image of the goddess Durga is 
thrown into such rivsr or tank. * Sometimes, the 
weeirers preserve these charmed armlets or wristlets 
till the p^d or worship of tlie goddess Durga 
oomea round in the following year when these 
armlets or wristlets are laid at the feet of the 
goddess’ image and, thereafter, are thrown, along 
with that image, into some sheet of water. 

This onstom seems to illustrate the doctrine of 
’ Sympathetic Magic based on analogy or 
^ similarity of names just as the mediaeval doctrine 
of s^natores is based on the similarity of appear- 
anoes, This will be evident from the &ots that 
the name of the mttesel^heU creeper, the tender 
risdltB of which are,^ used in the preparation of 
these armlets or wristlets, is Apari^itd [ve<rflnT 
or She who has nwer been defeated ], and the 
name of ths* day, wt whioh these armlets ot 
witstlehi are mad^ to Bifaye or the day 
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of yictory. By weano^ thasd charmed armlets 
or ’ffrisildts> the wearers thereof become invincib& 
< smi%7 ) acd mctoriovs ( ). [ Mark the 

similarity between tliese two epithets, and the 
names of the creeper aod of the day ] Stripping 
the whole thing of its metaphor, we may say that, 
by wearing these charmed armleta or wristlets, the 
wearers thereof believe that they will he snccessfuL 
in their enterprises and attain their hearts’ 
desires during the ensn^g year. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS ON THE 
PRECEDING NOTES. 

Bt Sab&t Mitra, M. A. 

Thd oiutom, which has been described in tl^e 
preceding notes and la pravaleot in the districts 
of Rsjab&hi and Nadiya, not only illustrates the 
dootrioe of Sympathetic Magic but also exempli* 
fies the greet doctrine of Animism (or the belief 
that spirits pervade natnre ) which has been so 
laoidly expounded by proftjeor Sir E. B. Tylor in 
bis grant work on Pnm»ett>e Cviture. It is one 
of the cardinal doctrines of the philosophy of the 
lower culture that savages and barbarians believe 
that malignant spirits are ev^r os the alert to inflict 
liokoese on them or to do the A other mischief 
and harm. Under the io6uendtf^4f IMI belief, people 
livitig in a low plane of ouliih'B always resort to 
various expedients for the porpoae of thwarting 
the nefarious designs of these malicious spirits. The 
lover classes of Hindus of the districte of Rfijshsbi 
and Nadiya, thus believe that they are aurrbunded 
by malignant spirits who are always trying to 
Mo them mischief either by inflicting sloknees on them, 
or UU&ooeseon their undertakiDgs, or by preventing 
them &Offl attain I ng their hearts* desires. It is for 
the purpose of thwvbiog tbe nsfarious designs of 
tb^e malignant spinti, that they wear tbe afore* 
<lMoribed charmed armlets or wrisriets on the 
BIjayt Daaami Day. This will be evidmt from a 
oemsdaratiou of the aigniflcaoce of the mat^lals 
whi^ are Md in ^e preparatiou of the 
sud obermed analeti 4 Jt wristlets 
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(a) Yellow-coloured cloth. 

(h) Moetard seeds. 

(c) The oircolar ehApe of the armlets ox wristlets. 

Now as to point (a), I may state that the 
yellow colonr is a eearer of malignant spirite who 
do not venture to come near objects which are 
dyed or tinted with that colour.^ 

Then I ehall pass on to the consideration of 
point (h) about the use of the mustard-seeds. 

Now, it is believed bj^* the people of Northern 
India and the Punjib that ghosts, demons and 
other evil spirits have a lively dread of the mustard 
seed. For this reason, it ia extensively nsed in 
exorcism ceremomes thronghout India. In the 
Punjab, it ia behoved that ghosts and spooks 
cannot pass over ground which has been sown with 
mustard. For this reason, mustard-seeds are soab^ 
tered about «thd halting^places when a co^e is 
taken for the purpose of btirial to the grave»yard 
eo that the ghost of the deceased may not retrace 
its steps homewards. ^ 

It is ^ this reason that the Silari or the pro* 
fesrional h^^verter of district Mymsnsingh in 
eastern Bengal sows mnatard-seeds in the south¬ 
western ootnera of houses in order to make them 
^)roof agtunst lightning-strokes beoanse the 
malignant god of storms, who .hurls the lightning* 

' r*d« O?ocke^ de In irodoaicn to f&« Fcfvtar SM^ion aittt 

fAiluhs^ fidifion of 1894 ^ pige 

SOI. , 

* Smed utul^oa Sihari 2iai*tm* <rr InearOationa^ in 
S%n<maiafi^ A^ti^npoiogical Mttj/ YoLIX. 
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stroke sgai&st men, bettU, trees Mid houses, is 
Tery much afraid of mustard'seeds and will nob, 
OB any account, approach localitlss which hare been 
sown wiUi thees seeds. 

Then as to point (c) about the m^cal 
efficacy of the circle it is bcliered throughout 
Northern India that the circle or the circular shape 
poesesaes great magical potcnoy in keeping off 
malignant spirits. ^ 







INDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

In Folk'Lfif6 for Jqd© 1923, Prof, W. R. 
Hallid&y, in ‘^otes upon lodO'European Folk-tales 
and the Prohlera of their Diffusion’', takes up the 
position that the theory of independent and ^ton* 
taneons iQTention, although it nay account for sunila- 
rity in general ideas and, in particular, the • 
resemblances between primifive cosmological stories, 
where similar and obvious stimuli may well have' 
produced similar reactions in similar minds, does not 
stand the test of examination when identity in the 
dettuldd structure of stories is in question; that folk* 
tales, being a series of incidents arranged in a logical 
or interesting series, and thus moulded in an artistic 
pattern, can only ,be created consciously by an 
individual intellect and not by the ‘folk* in the sense 
<4f the collective mentality of a people. The ml 
effect of tile activities of the folk, Prof. Halliday 
us, 'Is to weaken or dutort the patterns with which 
they start. Thfi f<4k modify it is true, but on the 
whole for the worse. The pattern is literally rather 
than int^igentiy followed” Within the lado-Boro- 
pean area, according to Mr. Halliday, folk-tales have 
been invented in some purtioular place and theaoe 
difosed. <From the author's hypotheses that (a) any 
particolu story been invented onoe and for all in 
some piao^ and has thence been passed on, and that 
(b) bulk of modern European folk-tales w^e 
introduced into Europe fooip abroad nht earlier than 
tile Middle Ages, it follows that to use tbo incidente 
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of folk-tales aa eTideoce for the aboriginal babita or 
loatitotioiui of the people who now tell them, is 
basardous in the extreme. Profeaaor Hallida^ thinks 
that the main onrrent aet definitely from East to 
West, blit there are stories vhiob bare trayelted 
east-wards frcxa the West. 'In dealing with the 
question of Indian origin, the main difficulty*’, 
Halliday says, **is to know wbat weight is to 
be placed opon the ooonrrenoe of a ^eme in 
Indian oral tradition in determining the probability 
of Indian origin. A Folk-tale handed down by 
/ ml tradition may be of great looal antiquity or 
it may not”. Mr. Halliday suggests that a great 
•errioe ahonld be done by a speoialiat in Eastern 
Foik*taies who sboald examine and oatalogue the 
ttotws vhiob have passed into China and Indo- 
Obina with Buddhism at any early and roughly 
asoertainable date; for the pbta of these tales, if 
they appeared in the West, would legitimately be 
olamSed as of Indian origin. Another fruitfhl 
line of iaTestigation would be to attempt to 
settle how far the luodern oral tradition of 
L)dia may be dne not to a oontinuons 
exirteooe in India but to reflex ioflnenoes from 
Xslaim Thru detailed ioTeatigation may perhaps 
show that in the story of the Thru Orange 
whi* qiread over Southern Europe fbm • 
the kDddle Ea^ and whbh is clearly allied to, 
.Aottgh not identical with, certain Indian stories, 
aa Indian motive was worfced up in the Middle 
Bart aod ^read to the West in ito modified 
form* 
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Finally, Prof, Halliday qaestions the theory 
which regards the beaat fable as an Indian ioven- 
tion; he suggests the possibility that both Indian 
and European s versions may have been derived, 
not from each other, but horn a common 
original; and that oomroon original of both the 
Jatahas and of it is su^ested, may be 

found in the lost literature of which a specimen 
is in the papyrus written in Aramaio in the 5tb 
century B. C. and discovered in Egypt, 

In the same number of FolkrLore, Mr. J. H. 
Hutton contribotes four folk-tales from the N^a 
Hills of Assam.—The first story headed ‘‘Man 
and the Tiger” accounts for the enmity between the 
two. The second story ’gives the origm of “The 
HombiH’s Beak”, and of the pwna to wear the 
beak of that bird (called ’Zerta*) without having 
killed a warrior. The third Is about ‘The ’Village 
of ’Women’ where there are no men, all male 
bodies being killed by pouring hot water on 
them, and the women become pregnant through 
hornets sucking their breasts. The fourth story, 
beaded “i)osa'^ accounts hr the name of the 
variety of paddy known as Dosa Dhan. It 
relates bow a oultivator named Dosa saw a rain.- 
bow riring up from the middle of his fields and 
slew it with his dao and spear, bnt the rainbow 
agMQ emerged, a tiAon* plant grew np and he 
took and planted it in bis fields, and the man s 
name has beoome that of the dhon. 

In the last July number of Many Mr. K. Rama 
PfahsTOti, in '‘Notes oa Aaosator-’Wcrship current 
in Kerala*’, describes the different forme of 
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anodstor-worsbip^ such &8 Sroddha' or periodioal 
offering of oblationo, tho sotting apart of a parti* 
onlar room in the house as the abode of the 
anoeetral manee, the cooseoration of a room in 
the house as an anoeator«ahrind where 
either statues or weapons or other mementoee of 
deceased anoestois are preserved and periodical 
festivities held in tbsir honour. The writer cites 
some instanoes of such family shrinsB and sectarian 
and class shrines growing into pablio temples and 
rel^ioiis and sooio-religioos festivals such as the 
Onovn festival celebrated in Kerala by all peojile, 
rich and poor alike. 

In the last September number of Man, Mr. T. 

A. Joyoe, M. A.. 0. B. E., contributes a '^Note 

on a Stone Belief in Orfeco-Buddbist ntyle from 
North«west India recently acquired by the British 
Mason m”, which illustrates an incident In the 
lifb of the Buddha not often represented in the 
eoalpturea. The incideot. also represented in a 
r^ef preserved in the Oalontta Museum, repre¬ 
sents the Buddha, giadly receiving in his begging-bow) 
the offering of a handful of dust from Jaya (a 
boy of noble blood), in approbation of the boy's 
geonine reverence to a holy mao. This pious 
Jwy is sidd to have become, in another incarna* 
HoUf the g^t Asoka. * 

In ^0 last Ootober number of Man, Captain 

B, H. Gordon, D. S. 0., in Notes on 

by BW in Punjab, dea^bes 
g«e»Uy raoc^iaed forma of ^irit^osseemciS in 
the Pnojab, nam^y • the fortuitous enocwot^iiig 
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of a wandering Shut, which will sdire npon a 
man in order that may inhabit his body when 
so inolined; the entering of a spirit of a great 
friend who is either dead or who baa power to 
transport his spirit : ' and possession of a 
Bhiit by a wizard {Jsdugar ) or aoy other 
person who is learned in Mantar or 'who is a 
Kcdam parhne-wala (reader of spells). Methods of 
exorcism in these different forms of spirit-posses* 
sion are also described. 

Id the last hTovember camber of ifon, Mr. 
J. H. Hutton, cites two more oases, one modem 
from the Koryak tribes of the Nags Hills and 
another ancient, reported by Samnel Pnrcbar from 
Asia Minor, of Saori/ice hy Hxcrlvng fn>m Me 
Roofi an instance of which among the Angamt 
Kagas he had deeoribed in the Joua^nol e) the 
Royal* Anthropological IneUiuie for 1922, pp. 
55-70. Hr. Hatton saggests that the casting down 
of tha viotim from above may be taken to eld 
th^ ^1 of fertUlricg ram. Frooi the mention by 
Purohas of the letting down of the ohiidren 
by ropw in sacks while the viotMos (animals) to 
bO' actually sacriSoed were cast down ts>m the 
top of the porch, Mr. Hutton infers that 
*^poaribIy* the puppy iu the Angami ceremony 
has taken .^e place of a child, particularly if any 
one the crowd omi manage to get hold of it 
and eury it off to hts hoose safely, be is 
allowed to rear it**. 'The second viodm, a calfj is 
invariably killed’*. '^Perhaps the treatment of the 
.two 'victims taken togetberi', Mr. Hutton suggests, 
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'‘rdpreseots a gradual mitsgatioa of the ori^Dal 
lorm of the humao eaorifice, the snbatitution of a 
ca^f for a man baviag beea &vsb accompaDied by 
the throwing down of a ohild, which might be 
saT$d”. 

In the January^ uce number of the Journal 
e/the Royal Anthropological Inttiiuie, Mr. Govind 
S. Ohmye, M. A., in a very interesting paper 
on Dual Organization in India, attempts to 
show, by an examination of the terminoiogy of 
kjnship, the special r^alations of marriage among 
partioolar tribee whioh prescribe marital union 
between orosaKsouaiDS, and bar one between 
paraDel'OOoains, , and the present day 
sodal organizarioD and customs of oertun Son^h 
Indian tribee such as the Totriyana, the GoUas, 
the Eoravaa, ^ Uppiliyans eto., that there are 
good reasons to believe that in Southern India 
th^ was a wide prevalence of the dual organisation 
whh matrilineal descent. 

In the last Jnly number of the Quarterly 
Journal of the ,MyJUc Society^ Professor S. C 
hlifffa, M. A^ eontributes a paper on A BengaU 
Cmeeiatine Folk’tcde of the old Datne Louey 
tffptf the leading inoidents of ' which are i the 
iMOrine the story dies; (2) thereupon a bird* 
(a paddy hkd in thie case] in order to give 
fliitusaon to bis grief at his dea^ feats for seve* 
nl days ; and {$) thereafW, some calamity h^pess 
to tba otiier actors in the tde (in this case, an 
el^haat ksee its tail, * Hs l^ves, a dove^one 
of ibi eyea, the lathi of a cow-herd gets stack 
to his hAtd, and the wimkOWing-Wkst of a 
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aervant-naid geta staok to bar band, a bell-meta] 
platter geta stack to the qaeen’a hand, and a king 
and ‘all his courUera get stack to their reapeotive 
seats. And finally a carpenter frees the Kaja and 
hie oourtiers by sawing off the wooden seats 
atioking to tbets^ and the other persons by sawing 
off the platter, winnowing basket and lathi from 
their respeotlve fore^anna. 

In the October nnmber of the same Journal, 
Mr. E. Erishnamaobarya oootribates a note in 
which he gives an abstract of a South Indian 
analogue to Prof. S. C. Mitra's SengcUi Comu^- 
tive Fclk'tale published in the July number of 
the Journal. 

Id the same issue of the Joamal, Prof, S. 
C Mitra, gives An biological Myth ahoui the 
Spotted Love, current in Bengal, and Gompares it 
with analogous myths accounting for the coloura¬ 
tion of birds, current among the Malayas, the Garos, 
and the Khasia 

In the Joumcd of the Anthropologiool Society 
of Bombay, for 1928, Dr. J- J. Modi contributes 
four papers headed Notee on a Flying Tteii to 
k/opcm. In these papers he briefiy refers to 
Iranian infiuenoe on Japanese art, the origin of 
idle Japanese people and their histoxy, Japanese 
oourteey m salutation and language, the pec^litf 
mode of canying Japanese children by slbging 
them upon the back in a deep fold of the Fimano, 
Shintoism, and Japanese Buddhism which is not 
free .from the elements of the older Shintoism, 
Shinto and Buddhist temples and their revol?iag 
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librftrids (rinto), travelliog pilgrims, the K&Uuri 
or ukDoal religious festivals, Indian gods in 
Buddhist Japan, the oure of illness by touohing 
an image, the use of a mirror as a aaorpd 
implement, the social iodueuoe of tea in Japan, 
and ^e *Tea Cult' of the Japanese which is at 
bottom *'a particular kind of observation of the 
rules of fooiety in the matter of tea'partws’' and 
is, ID fact, an 'apotheosis of tea^rinkiag'. Br. Modi 
oomparss the tea puties of the Japanese to 
the wine^parttes of the ancient Iranians, and the 
tMHoeremoDy of the Japanese with the Haona 
ceremony of the Parsis^ In the four p^rs of 
the series^ Dr. Modi oomparea the Torie of the 
Jafayi with the Toram of a&oient aod modern 
India and gives m an erodite dieousMon of the 
biftory of the kind of gateways known as 
Torrmas, 

In the fame imae oi tbe Jonrnal, Prof. 8. 
0. Mltra describes e “Malay ^ti^gkal Folk* 
tale aad its Chiso ParaUer; and in * another 
p^ the same aotbcr wriMs «Ori the Oeoversion 
of Tribee into Castes in North fittiar” Md abowt 
bow a large mnber of people beUegiDg to m 
aborigmal tpbe {moxL at the Oraws or the 
K Moashara) having migrated into anew 
Distriot in eear^ of ettployment and settled 
down'there, a^ted some of the aanaete a«d 
oostoms of thmr Brndo neighbors aad adopted a 
Mir eairfe»*iim&e, without whoDy iffnorinff th^' 
origbal tcOal* dMlguatlan. 

fe ime of ^ Jbnna!, Mr. Q, K. 

L, Oit^, E 0. a, ax 8 paper on •Tho Qoog- 
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r&phy of Vendidad, Pargnrd> l\ comes to tb« 
1 oonclaaioQ that Ftolamy’s map of Said should be 
made the baaia for explorlog Sind, partly to 
onraTdl the hidden seorets of SokOrOt partly to 
eatablish the atudy of the Aveata on a concrete 
archaeoingioal basis instead of its being coD6aed to 
literary research. 

In the same issue of the Journal, Dr. L. 
Partold, Pb. describee A Protective Ritual 
, of the Southern Buddhists, known ae the Pirit 
in CeyloD, Burma and Siam, The cere- 

roony originally ooneisted of the recital of 
some texts uplif^ng the bumaa mind and 

helping the man on the difficult road of samara, 
and gradually came to be regarded as a mighty 
protective power against Yakkhas or evil epiriU 
and plagues, famines and demods. It has now 
sunk io the low level of oeremonies* which are 
oaloulated only to fascinate the people by meana 
of mysterious performances,—features which 

were so strongly opposed by the founder 
of the sublime system et Boddhisa. The whole 
investigation into PrrnUa is thus summed up by 
the author : 

1. The difEerent parts Of Faritta text are very ' 
old parts of canouicaL Buddhist scriptures, 

2. Already in India, most probably very soon 
after £atba Vattbu bad been composed [third 
o»tury B. 0 . ] but anyhow long before the first 

of the fifth century a. n., the /eading of these 
sdeoted texts began to be used as protection of 
the sick against death. 
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8. Oo other oocesloDS, Buddhists^ even as the 
Hindus, nsed incantations, spells, mantras, 
charms, yantras, etc., for personal protection 
[ attapaiittft, attaiakkh^ attdgntt4], as e. p., against 
snake bites. 

4. Later on.^we cannot ascertun the exact time,— 
in Ceylon, a rigorously fixed collection of 
tuPras for general protection was compiled, 
vludr is called in F&U Pcmtta and in Sinhalese 
Pirit^ta or Ffruvana-pota, 

5. The remtai of Paritta in. Ceylon was very 
ewiy eonoectei with prooesaions, in which relics 
of Buddha and images of Buddha or of some of 
his disdples were carried through the city. 

6. By the influence of the survivals of the 
ahorigii^ Ceylonese reli^on the original mere 
reeitid of the Paritta sutras changed into a systematic 
ceremony, mixed with many magic elementa. 

7. By analogy, Bnddhism, too, exercised a 
mighty influence on magical and secret cults of 
the lower olaases of the Sinhalese people in which 
magic thread was used* Thus can be explmed 
why there are now two * diflerent kinds of Paritta 
in Ceylon t ( 1 ) the Bnddhist Paritta, at which 
Buddhist monks, and Btukkhos, officiate, and 
(S) Witch Pint, peribrmed by wieardB[kattAdiya] 
ai^ soroerm [yakilduii]. 
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The Bronze Age and the Celtic World. By 
Harold Peake, F. S. d-, ( London: Bonn Brothers, 
Ld., :9SS) PP. XIIwith u platee,. 
Prioe 4^ S. net. 

The present vork is a reprodnotioD» with aome 
expanalon in ite latter parh of the auhatanoe of 
a oouree of eiz leoturee delivered by the author 
at tiie University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 
An eminently intereating attempt has been made * 
interpret the arohaeologioa), philologioal and 
other evidence relating to the Aryan cradle and 
the wanderings of the Wiroa or original Aryan 
race and to restore \ the main features of their 
early history. 

By a careful analyais of the different forms 
of the hilts of ^cient ^ sworda and a aorvey of 
the regional distribution of each variety of them, 
Idr. Peake has made, out a sequence of typea 
and a chronological scheme for them. And as a 
result of his aualysis he fixes upon the evolutiou 
aztd distribution of the leaf-shaped swords 
oharaoterlstio of the later stages of the Bronse 
Age in Europe (which he interprets as the 
vraspons of definite groups of aggressive and 
fUigratory folk, during the 'troubled period from 
t&e fifteenth and ninth century B. C.,) as afford* 
ing a ofttrial teat by which to gm^e the valne 
ol previous anggestious. ^^e leaf-shaped sword 
fblk» mainly the people of the mountain Zone"', 
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Mr. Peake eonoludes, ''h%Te at one time or 
anotber invaded and id some way or other 
conquered nearly all Europe except the Iberian 
peninsnla, while at the close of the Bronze agOi 
they arrive as refugees in Celtio lands. The 
iroD^word folk, the people of the plain, who had 
learned the use of the koban, followed them, 
making a complete conquest of Greece, of Italy 
north of the Apennines, of Pranoe alt but the 
west and the Seine valley, Belgium and perhaps 
c^er regioufl further north. These people did not 
^ eonquer Soandinavia, nor did they reaoh Britain, 
at any rate unt^ eeveral more oenturies had 
elapsed. Our an^or to proceeds to oite evidenoe to 
identify them with to the P*speaking '(Cymric) 
O^ta. Our author then proceeds to g^ve hie rea* 
ions ibr identifying the Q-speaking (Gaelic) Oelte 
with the oierS' of the leaf'Shaped sworda Says 
he, ^'The general agreement between the leaf- 
shaped swords, the area occupied by the 

Aborigines before the Sabine expedition, and the 
area of Q-speech, suggests that these three are 
ODS^ e^eoiaUy as there 4s a progressive abandon¬ 
ment of the north-western porUon and a 
’ aovement towards the south-west near the month 
ef the T^ber. My soggeatioa is that the 

Aborigines were the descendants of the lead^aped 
word peofds and the uosetosa of the Q*speahing 
Latin peoples of later dayB’\ 

Mr. Peidce mamhak a mass of evidence in farosir 
ef the HnsaiiD aa the Aryan ecadle. Their 

earij eoUstfe k'iio dimmed. We have fouhd 
teem hr believisg, says oer lotAor, that <«& 
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neolithic days the Ruasi&n atcppe eaab of tho 
Dnieper wea inhebitod by I nomad ateppe^iolk, 
who had domeetioated hore&a and cattie, and 
perhaps aheep. As they lived' on a plain they 
had probably not met with the goat, which ia a 
^moantain^beast, and it ia to be noted that the 
came of the goat rariea in nearly all the Wiro 
languages. These nomad eteppe^folk, who buried 
tbeir dead ia a oontraoted position covered with red 
oofare under kurgans or barrows, were, we believe, 
Nordic or ProtO'Nordic in type, and some, at least, 
of their skeletons remind us of the Brunn^BruX' 
Oombe«Cap6)le type, who hunted horses in late 

Autignacian and Solutrian times... In 

Magdeleniaa and Asilian times and (isrfaaps during 
the earlier phases of the neolithic age, the aoee- 
store of these people may well have lived in 
the Hungarian plain, and we have seen how 
some of them survived in Switserlacdf at 
Cbambiandee, well into neolithio times”. (PP. 140- 
141). 

The begionings of their language, we aeaAol^ 
may '^ate baok to Magdelanian acd Aailian times, 
whstt tb^ may have been living suiroufidad by the ^ 
Ourpatiuan ring”. (F. 143)« 

Alttnugh It oaemot be said that this is the 
lash word <m tba snljeot of the Aryan oradle^ 
tile discussion of the subject by Mr. Peake brings 
£)rwaH sevoal very interestu^ and novel pointei 
nis method of treatment of bis subject is 
nov^ and emlnantly stimnlatiog We recommend 
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tile book Tery strong^ to every oludent of the 
inbject as also to the general student 


Anthropology. By A. L. Krother, Projtssor oj 
ArUhrop(Acgy, University of CaUfomia, Neu) York, 
Haroourt, Brace and Company, 19S$. 

Thie U a welcome book>—a mnoh deeired state- 
ment of the present poeitioos in the aabjeet The 
vork ie paoked vfith information oov^ring a wide 
nnge. UoftratioaB, maps, dlagracQa and tables 
•ohanoe the value of the hook. An interesting 
More of the work is tiie attention given to the 
Amerioau Indian and his culture. 

After some preliminary disoussions, the author 
turns to the stndy of raoe» reviewing in torn 
frfyi and living races of mao. Grimaldi and 
Ckomagnon of the latter half of the Old atone 
Age seem to forshadow the modern races; the 
firaer with Kegroid features* and the latter* 
with the Brunn* snggesting Oauoaaian affinities, 
fiowever* we know neither the origin of present 
raeee nor Ute immediate deeoendanti of fossil 
mexL Present zaoes must have been 10*000 years 
in evolring their present features. 

Difiarentiation of living man into racial groups 
is most difficult. Qasaifioatiou rests upon certam 
twals* istature* various indices* oapacrty of the 
teitOre of the hi^* hwinees* color and 
bur ootoc and eye etrior. A satisfactory classcfioa* 
tion most take Into aooount the largest posribU 
mxmbsr of traite. Kme-tentbs of the oationa and 
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tribes of the world mav be grouped in three 
primary classes, CeaeasLan, Koogoloid and 
Negroid. There are besides these a few scatter¬ 
ed peoples difficult to olassify. Each of the 

primary classes may be subdirided. For example, 
tbe Cauoaaian may be divided into Nordic, 
Alpine, Mediterrauean and Hindu. A brief history 
of race olassificationa follows and a statement /o£ 
principles of classification is made. Out of the 
I discussion of problems of race the author 

I concludes that it is a difficult task to establish 

any raoe to be either superior or inferior to another, 
but relatively easy to prove that we entertain a 
strong pr^udice in favor of our own racial 
superiority. An authoritative pronouncement on 
race superiority and inferiority is at present 
impossible. 

In a obapter on 'Language’', the author deals 
with the relatione of race, language and culture. 
Speech tends to be one of the most persistent 
ethnic ohaiaoterfstics. *'As to. the relative per- 
manenoe of race and spseoh, everythiog depends 
on the side from which the question is 
approached. From tbe point of view of hereditary 
str^n^ race must be tbe more ooneervative, 
beoauae It ean change rapidly only though 
admixture with another race, whereas language 
may he oompletely erohanged in a short time. 
Fwm Ae point of riew of history, however, 
whi^ regards human aotsoas within given 
territodes, i^sb is often more stable"^ Speech 
Md oulture tend to form something of 9 unit as 
opposed to race. Languages cannot be rated as 

15 
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higher aod lower. From the point of view of 
oiviliaation, language does not matter. Language 
will always keep up with whatever pace culture 
Beta it In genera!,- every language is capable of 
indefinite modification and expansion and thereby 
bs «iabled to meet ooltuial demands almost at 
ODoe. Changes in languages are mostly in 
vocabulary. Languages differ among each other 
m their susceptibility to change, and the same 
bnguage diff^ evidently, in successive periods 
ia its history. Languages of certmn types of 
stmotare are inherently nlore plastic than others. 
There are notable difierencea in the readiness 
'with whiA Iwguagea borrow words readymade. 
The satbot calls attontioo to a pieBomenon 
which language shows more conspicuously than 
oolfenre, or which is more easily demonstrated in 
it, namely, parallel or convergent development, 
the repeated independent growth of a trait. 

In the chapter on Beginnings of Human 
History', is set forth a careful outline and 
ohMctarieation of predusioric cultoral periods. 

The next six chapters deal with heredity, 
oUmate and dvilisation, diifiisloD, parallels, the 
Hch au^ the week, the spread of &e alphabet, 
and the growth of primitive reli^ou. Professor 
Sroeber somowbee th^e ohapters as follows, 
and titen prooeads to apply these prindpQes to 
^ stady of the pre-Oolucnl»an history of the 
Weatm Hemiaphfire. Culture cannot be adeqxmtriy 
axphuned dtbw by ths innate paouliarities of 
raotti stocks or by the inffuenoes of ge^raphi- 
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flfti QQTironnieiifc. The factors to be primarily 
cousidered ia the iDterpretatioa of civilizatioa are 
cultaral or social ones. Civiliaa^on is to a great 
extant the result of accretion. New elements are 
handed down in tini'e or passed along in space 
by a process which psychologically is one of 
imitation and in its cultural manifestations is 
spoken of as diffusion. The principle holds with 
equal validity in the domains mechanical, 
inetitutional and intellectual activity. It must be 
accepted, purely as a oonsequenoe of an objective 
or behavioristic examination of human oivilixation, 
that while the element of invention or creative 
pcogress remains unexplained, the factor ol 
diffusion or imitation is the one that is operative 
In the majority of cultural events- As oontraeted 
with it, instances of ‘the principle of independent 
origin or parallel development prove to be 
decidedly rare, and tend to be illusory on 
searching analysis or to dissolve into only partial 
similarities. In the analysis of the growth of 
religion in native California (Chapter XII.-^Tbe 
Growth of Primitive Religion), applioation U 
made of the assumption, derived from the diffusion 
prinmple, that normally the more widely spread 
element would be the more ancient instances 
of diffixsion are overwhelming in American Cnltnte. 

The hat two chapters deal with the growth 
of mvilizaiion in. the Old World, taking in torn 
prs-hfatory emd archeology and the following 
perloda. In all this survey diffusion is almost 
nnivei^lly present Some of the final statements 
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are of interest Culture may be independent oi 
woe, yet it ia oarried on by* races, and the 
sweep of cultural history reveals certain races aa 
the most fevorable carriers or as inheriently cons¬ 
tituted to be producers and dispensers of 
dyiUzation. On the whole, the greatest share 
of culture prodnction has fallen to the Caucasians. 
The part of the Mongoloids is cot insignificant. 
Even if the foundation of Chinees civilization 
prove to be largely western, its main structure 
is udve and the cdien eletnents that have 
flowed In during the last three thousand years 
have been thoroughly adapted to this structure. 
The Bast Indians, (mother Mongoloid branch, 
have Aown a to power of aesimilatioa. Pinally, 
the Movements of the Amerioan Mongoloids in 
Mexico and Peru must be given ^ heavy wdght 
because ^ey appear to have been made in utter 
iwlfftion, without the stimulus of contact or ' 
impwfc, and on ^e basis of nothing more then 
a late Palaeolithic or earliest Neolithic culture. 

The share of the Negriods in the higher 
advances has been small. The consistent Mure 
•of Negro race to accept whole or even 
the main sabetaaoe the teirly aear-by 
Meditejtaneaa oiviitsatioo, or to work out any 
BoWfle sub-oentMs of cultural productivity, would 
^pcar to be one of the strongest of the 
tt^gomenta that can be advanced for aa iofferiority 
<rf oolteral potentiality on their part On the 
ground of kmg continued Jead in prodnotivjty, of ' 
having raved the kigeet portion of the stiticture 
of,existing dvifiation, the Mediterranean branch 
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of the Caacaeian race would have to be awarded 
the palm over all others. To k belooged the 
Egyptians; the Cretans and other A^eane; the 
Semitic strain in the Babylonians; the Fhoe&iciane 
and Hebrews; and a large element in the 
population of olassio Greece and Italy, as well 
as ^e originatora of Muhammadameoi. With the 
Hindus and sa probably nearly related, the 
dark whites have a clear lead. The next largest 
share oivUisation would owe to the Alpine-' 
Armenoid broad •beaded Caucasian branch. By 
comparison, the Nordic branch looms insignificant. 
Most of the national and cultural supremacy of 
Nordic peoples, eo far aa it is res^, falla within 
the last two hundred years. Against this, the 
Kediterranean and Alpines have a record of 
leading in civilization for at least sis thousand 
yeara. 

The impression left, reading the book, is 
that i^ deals principally with origins, or pre¬ 
history rather than with the broader sabjeat of 
anthropology. One would desire the diacusnon of 
a number of topics that might be iaduded in a 
general work on anthropol^y. The lar^ argu¬ 
ment in the book is for division as a very much 
more active principle ih* the growth of cultores 
than is paraHeliam. Con^derable reference is made 
to peripheral distribution of truto as an index 
to antiquity. 

The book is written In a mo9t interesting 
a^le and deserves a vary wide reading. . 

, G. W. Briggs 
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ThdLaiigo; A Nilotic Tribe of Uganda. By 
J. A. Ihib^f ( Vgaruia Civil Service f with, a 
F(rr€w<vrd hy Sit* Robert Thcnae Corynrfon, K. C. 
a. <?., Governor oj the Uganda ProteotoraU 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin. J9SS) PP. 65?.^ 
Price £> S. S5. net. 

Ifl this handsome volume, the author presents 
Tu with a full and accurate account of 
^e migrations, physical and psychical charao 
tors, mode of life, social organuatin, religion 
and magic, and the language, vocabulary and 
^Ik-hve of the Lango. The Lango are a very 
rotereating A&ioan tribe of Uganda who along 
witi) tte Shillok, Dinka, and some other less 
known tribes form what has been called the Nilotic 
epeeoh-group. Hr. Dribe^ has provided such a 
wealth of inioimation about ihe people that it is 
difficult to eummariBe it in a short review. 
The history, geographical environment, physical 
and psychioal characteristios, mode of life, social 
orgameatioo, religion and magic, language and 
folk-lore of the people are described wi^ a 
fullness and accuracy oL detail and sympatheric 
inaght boru of close acquaintance and parient 
mves^ation. We atcMigly recommend a careful 
atudy of ihe hook to all studrata of Anthropology. 


A Bdstoiy of the Arabs in the Sudan, And 
dome AecowU cf ^ Pe(^le whe preceded them and 
of Ae fribeB inhabiiir^ Ikarfir, By A. H. 
Uacrmchad, D, S 0^f {Sudan PcMceU Service). 
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In iv>o Volxane$. [ Cambridge Universitg Pr«5, 
19gS}. Brice 90 $. net. 

We accord a hearty welcome to these sQptaoos 
volutoee. 

Volume I consists of three parts. Part I 
gives us a general idea of the ethnic characteris- 
I tics of the people who inhabited the varibas 
quarters of the northern Sudan before the period 
of Muhammadan immigration and to whom the 
the non-Arab element in the present population 
of the Sudan is mainly da 6 » Fart II Traces the 
progress through Egypt in the Middle Ages of 
certain Arab tribes now represented in the 
Sodan. The progress of the most important of 
those Arab tribes which sent branches to the 
Sudan in the Middle Ages is traced by follow¬ 
ing the fortunes of each in turn, as a single 
whole where possible, or otherwise as a number 
. of euhdivirioos which had . become praol^llyy 
independent of one another, down to the time 
of their entry into the ^udan, Opportunity is 
' taken of this historical summary for the paawng 
mention of suoh contemporary events in Nubia 
M have not been completely lost in obeonrity. 
An attempt Is made to trace the degree of 
racial connexion or distinction existing between 
the various present-day Arab tanbes of the Sudan 
and the more funous immigrants of the earli« 

Part III gives an aocount of the history and 
composition of those Arahio-speakiog tribes which 
«e the best known in the Sudan at , the 
present day and in which the Arab element 
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tso 

either predommates or is at least sufficiently 
itroog to w&rrut the popular definition of them 
aa Ajrabft. These are the Ghto’aZin and Danagla 
gronp, the Gnhayna gnmp, the Eawihla group, 
the .Eeaioa and Beghayim the Rikibia» the 
Hav^in^ QeUaba^ Hovhra, Wahia and Korobdt^ 
the Ab&da and Serriiiah, the Kernat, the 
Soidiisni Mebaee, the Hamrha, the Baehaido and 
iMiaydia» and the Hadabie and Had or. An 
attempt k made to connect each of thme tribes 
wkh its mpeetire parent hioek. 

Akhou^ the Tolumee do not give or profess 
to give Boeb ethooogn^iduoal inbrcnatioa about 
the kibes in gwiiasn, a short note on certain 
hosW omkOBi io vugne oo the bmr Blue Nile 
is he be lound in an Appeal at pp. 342*8, 
Voh I. ^ese oostoma relate to the of pebble 

over the gwre In different parts of the region 
variatisM in Ihe ooetocn and |dadng 
Bw * m as of vitar by Ihe gvavas for a few weeks 
ate te <» the Bbe 

NUe. r 7//^ 

But IV laevev the wink of Volc&ne two, 
and deak with the nakrt saaiuMBpta of the 
SwUs, and ate • teat diaa ote n. oi their 
ccigia, vifoe and Ikniletinwi, grrse tEnoiktiofta 
of thiriy4wo active maomipt^ with expSnnntoiy 
note tp pe edi eai (giving ohrsnofogy and dte) 
and geoeskguad k«e& V 

Tbsee vnliaaee wS fom a Utebie, indeed 
tMi^ M w aM e, acrodwte to the stady of ihs 
UitKy a»i ethntiogy ot the Sateaa 
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